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C K A P. I. 

Bce OTIA borders on the Athenians, and the reft of 
the Attic land: and the Platasenfes are near the Eleuthe- 
renfes. But the whole nation of the Boeotians derived its 
name from Boeotus, who they lay was the fon of Itonus, 
and the nymph Melanippe. They add, that Itonus was 
the fon of Amphictyon. Many of their towns too are de¬ 
nominated from men, but a ftill greater number from 
women. The Platieenfes indeed were, as it appears to 
me, natives of Bocotia from the firft ; but they are of 
opinion that they derived their name from Platsea, the 
daughter of a river. It is, however, evident that the 
Platseenfes reigned here in ancient times. For all Greece 
formerly was in fubjection to royal authority, and there 
was no fuch thing as a democracy to be found among 
them. But the Platseenfes do not know any thing of 

their kings except Afopus, and Cithxron who was prnr 
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to Afopus : and they fay that one of thefe gave a name fo 

a mountain, and the other to a river. It appears too ter 
me that Platxa, from whom the city was denominated* 
was the daughter of king Afopus, and not of a river. 
Before the battle which the Athenians fought at Mara¬ 
thon, the Platxenfes performed nothing which deferves 

to be recorded. But in this battle they addled the Athe¬ 
nians ; and after the irruption of Xerxes into Greece, had 
the boldnefs to afcend their {hips with the Athenians, 
and punilhed in their own dominions Mardonius, the fon 
•f Gobryas, who commanded the army of Xerxes. It 
happened, however, that the Platxenfes were twice driveiv 
from Bccotia, and. again reftored to it. For in the war 
between the Peloponnef ans and Athenians, the Lacedae¬ 
monians befleged and took Platxa : and when it was re¬ 
ftored through the peace which Antalcidas, a Spartan, 
made between the Greeks and the king of the Perfians, 
and the Platxenfes that had lied to Athens returned 
to their native country, it was again afflicted with 
the calamities of war. For at the time when open war 
was proclaimed sgahut the Thebans, but the Platx- 
enfes aflerted that they were at peace with them, becaufe 
when Cadmei we3 taken by the Lacedxmonians, they 
neither a filled their counfels nor operations; the The¬ 
bans, en the contrary, aliened that it was the Lacedae¬ 
monians who made the peace, and who afterwards act¬ 
ing contrary to die truce, caufed it to be violated by the 
other cities that had engaged in it. 

The PLtteenies, therefore, fufpecling the intentions of 
the Thebans, itronglv fortified their city; and thofe 
that lived at fume diitance from the citv, did not venture 
into- the fields d.t all hours of the day; but knowing that 

4 the 
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the Thebans were accuftomed to protract their public 

# 

aflemUies for a long time, they watched the time of their 
affembling together, and, whenever this happened, cul¬ 
tivated their land in peace. But Neocles the Theban, who 
was then the chief magiftrate of the Boeotians, perceiving 
the crafty conduct of the Platxenfes, ordered each of the 
Thebans to come into the aflembly armed, and immedi¬ 
ately led them, not in a direCl line from Thebes through 

the fields, but to Hyfia, which is between the Eleuthe- 

4 

rans and Attica, and where the Plataeenfes had no fpies. 
This took place about the middle of the day: and the 
Platseenfes, fuppofmg that the Thebans were engaged in 
their aflembly, came into their fields as ufual, having the 

gates of the city fecurely elofed behind them. The 
Thebans therefore made the Platceenfes that were within 
the walls promife, that they would leave the city before 
fun-fet; each man bringing with him one, and each 
woman two garments. At that time, indeed, the Platte- 
enfes were opprefled in a manner very different from thal 
which took place formerly through the Lacedaemonians, 
under the command of Archidamus : for then when they 
were befieged they were prevented from leaving the city 
by a twofold wall 5 but here the Thebans would not fuffer 
them to enter into their walls. This fecond lofs happened 
to the Piataeenfes, in the third year prior to the battle ac * 
LeuCtra, and when Afteus was the Athenian archon. 
Every part of the city at this time was deftroyed by the 
Thebans, except the temples of the gods. But the man¬ 
ner in winch the city was taken, became the fafety of the 
Plataeenfes. Por they were, in the firfl place, received 
by the Athenians ; and afterwards Philip being victorious 
at Lhxronea, placed a guard over the Thebans, endea- 

B 2 voured 
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Toured by every poflible means to accomplifh their <fo* 
ftruclion, and at laft reftored the Platxenfes to their an¬ 
cient habitations. 

C H A P. II. 

On turning a little to the right hand from the (Iraight 

road of the Platxan land under Cithxron, you will fee the 

ruins of Hyfia and Ervthne. Thcfe were once cities of 

«• * 

the Bceotians ; and even now among the ruins of Hyfia 
there is a temple of Apollo, the half of which is entire, 
and a facred well. According to the Bceotians, formerly 
thofe that drank out of this well were endowed with the 
gift of prophecy. Proceeding from hence into the public 
road, you will again fee, on the right hand, that which 
is called the fepulchre of Mardonius. Indeed that the 

dead body of Mardonius could no where be found after 
the battle in which he fell, is generally acknowledged ; 
nor can they tell by whom he was buried. It appears, 
however, that Arrontes, the fon of Mardonius, gave great 
gifts to Dionyfophanes tire Ephefian, and to others be¬ 
longing to the Ionians, that they might not be negligent 
with refpecl to the interment of Mardonius. And thi* 
road leads from Eleutherre to Plataea. But as you pro¬ 
ceed from Megarx, you will fee on the right hand a 
fountain, and a little beyond this a flone, which they call 
the ftene of Aclxon : for they fay that Adceon ufed to 
fleep on this, when he was weary with hunting j and that 
in this place he law Diana wafhing herfelf in the neigh¬ 
bouring fountain. But Stefichorus Himeraeus writes, that 
Diarra threw upon Aclxon a flag’s hide, and thus caufed 
bin a to be flain by his dogs, that he might not marry- 

Semele, 
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[ *SemeIe. For my own part, I can eafily believe that Ac¬ 
tion might be torn in pieces by his dogs, without the in¬ 
terference of the goddefs, in confequence of their rufhiug 
furioufiy upon him, without perceiving who he was. 

In what part of Cithasron the deftruction of Pentheus 
the fon of Echion happened, or where Oedipus when he 

was born was expofed, is not known by any one; though 
I am not ignorant of the bife£ted road belonging to the 
Phocenfcs, in which Oedipus flew his father. But the 
mountain Cithaeron is facred to Jupiter Cithoeronius, of 
which I (hall fpeak more copioufly when my difeourfe 

leads me to mention it again. Near the entrance to 

$ 

Platrea, you may perceive the fepulchres of thofe that 
fought againft the Medes. The other Greeks indeed have 
one common fepulchre: but the Lacedemonians and 
Athenians that fell in that battle have feparatc tombs ; 
and upon them there are elegies compofed by Simonides. 
Not far from the common fepulchre of the Greeks, there 
is an altar of Jupiter Eleutherius. The fepulchre is made 
■of brafs ; but the altar and flatue of Jupiter are of white 
ftone. Even at prefent* every fifth year, they celebrate 
the feflivals called Eieutheria, in which the greatefl: re¬ 
wards are propofed for the race. They run before the 
altar armed. The trophy which the Greeks ere&ed for 
their victory over the PIata?enfe$, is about fifteen ftadia 
diftant from the city. When you enter the city, in that 
part which contains the altar and flatue of Eleutherian 
Jupiter, you will fee the heroic monument of Plataca. 
What the Plataeenfes report concerning her, I have al¬ 
ready related. The Platieenfes too have a temple of Juno 
which deferves to be infpe^ted, both for its magnitude, 
and the ornament of the ftatues which it contains. On 

B 3 entering 
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entering this temple, you will fee a ftatue of Rhea pre- 

fenting Saturn with a ftene wrapped in twaddling clothes, 
inftead of the child of which fhe had been delivered. They 
call Juno, Tel el a y or the perfect. There is a large ftatue 
of the goddefs in an upright pofition: both thefe fla¬ 
mes are made of Pentelican {tone, and are the works of 
Praxiteles. There is another ftatue of Juno in a fitting 
poflure in the fame temple 5 and this was made by Cal¬ 
limachus But they call the goddefs Numpkeuomene , oy 
efpeufedy on the following account. 


CHAP. III. 

They fay, that Juno being angry with Jupiter, on 
what account it is not known, retired to Euboea; and 
Jupiter not being able to appeafe her, came to Cithceron, 
who then reigned over the Flatxrnfcs. This Cithxron 
was net fecond to any one in crafc. He therefore per- 
fuaded Jupiter to make a ftatue of wood, to place it veiled 
in a car drawn by two c\en, and publicly affert that this 
was Platxa, the daughter of Afopus, whom he was going 
to marry. As foon as Juno heard this, {he immediately 
came to the car* and, cutting off the veil, perceived that 
what fhe fuppofed -was a new married lady, was nothing 
more than a wooden imqge *, and in confequence of this 
became reconciled to Jupiter. In remembrance of this 
reconciliation, they celebrate a feftival which is called 
Dxdal, bccaufe the ancients called wooden ftatues Daeda¬ 
lian. But it appears to me that this name was ufurped, 
before Dxdalus the fen of Falamaon was born ; and that 

afterwards, from Dxdalian ftatues Dxdalus derived his 


nam«. 
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name. The Platxenfes therefore celebrate this Daedal 
feftival, every feventh year, as an hiftorian of this coun¬ 
try told me: in reality, however, the interval of time 
between its celebration is not fo long. But though I was 
tlefirous of accurately numbering the interval of time from 
one Daedal feftival to another, I was not able to accom- 
plifh my defign. They celebrate this feftival in the fol¬ 
lowing manner:—There is a grove, which is the greateft 
in Bceotia, not far from Alalcomenx; and in this place 
there are many ancient oaks. The Platceenfes coming 
into this grove, place in it portions of boiled flefh. And 
they have but little trouble indeed to defend it from other 
birds, but they are obliged to guard it diligently from the 
crows ; and if any one of thefe birds carries oft’ any por~ 
tion of the flefti, they obferve on what tree it perches, 
cut down this tree, and make from it a Dxdalian ftatue : 
for they call the ftatue thus made Daedalian. 

This feftival the Plataeenfes celebrate privately, and 
call it the lefTer Dsedala: for the Boeotians celebrate the 
greater Dsedala in a very public manner, every fixtieth 
year. They fay that the feftival was omitted for fo 
long a time when the Plataeenfes were driven from their 
native country. And in the lefter Daedala, indeed, they 

prepare fourteen ftatues every year; and thefe the Platx- 

•> 

enfes, Coronsei, Thefpienfes, Tanagnei, Chceronenfes, 
Orchomenii, Lebadenfes, and Thebans, take away by lot. 
For thefe people thought proper to be reconciled with the 
Platxenfes, to partake of their common aflembly, and to 
fend a victim to the Dxdal feftival, when Thebes was re- 
ftored by Callander the fon of Antipater. But thofe cities 
which are of lefs eftimation beftow their gifts upon this 
(clival according to lot. They carry the image to Afo- 

13 4 pus. 
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pus, and, having placed it in a car, commit it to the caro 
of a bride-maid. After this, too, according to lots, they 
drive their cars from the river to the top of the Theban 
CithseTon. On the iummit of this mountain an altar is 
prepared for them; and this 2ltar is raifed in the follow¬ 
ing manner :—They aptly join together fquare pieces 
of wood, juft as if they were railing a ftruclure of ftones; 
and afterwards carry to the top of the mountain, twigs 

piled on thefe pieces of wood. But the cities facrifice a 
cow of a proper age to Juno, and a bull to Jupiter, the 
ri&ims being filed with wine and odoriferous herbs; and 
at the fame time place the Csedala upon the -itar. More 
wealthy individuals lrcr:nce a ccw and an ox ; but the 
poorer fjit f, .crifcc Vmall fhcep. They burn all the vic¬ 
tims in a (imilar nann*.:-, 2nd the 2.tar is, at the fame time, 
burnt with them. I know that this flame is prodigious, 
and may be fcon at a great diftancc. Beyond the fummit 

of the mountain upon which they ralfc the altar, after 
you have defeended about fifteen ftaaia, you will fee the 
cavern of the nymphs called Cithaeronides. This cavern 
they denominate Spbrcgidion : and they fay that formerly 
the nymphs ufed to prophefy in this cavern. 


CHAP. IV. 


J. HE Platxenfes too have a temple of Minerva Areia x 
or the martial y which was raifed from the fpoils given to 
the Plataeenfes by the Athenians after the battle at Ma¬ 
rathon. The ftatue of the goddefs is made of wood, and 
is gilt, except the face, and the extremities of the hands 

^nd feet, which are of Pentelican (tone. Its magnitude 
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Is nearly equal to that brazen ftatue of Minerva which 
the Athenians dedicated in their tower from the Mara- 
thonian fpoils. Phidias too made this ftatue of Minerva 
for the Plataeenfes. In the temple there are pictures 
painted by Polygnotus, viz. Ulyffes deftroying the fui- 
tors j and the expedition, prior to this, of Onatas to the 
Argive Thebes. Thefe pictures are in the veftibule of 
the walls. At the foot of the goddefs there is a ftatue of 
Arimneftus, who was the general of the Platxenfes in 
the engagement againft Mardonius* and, prior to this, 
in the battle at Marathon. Among the Plataeenfes too 
there is a temple of Ceres Eleufinia, and a fepulchre of 
Leitus. This Leitus was the only one of all the Bceotian 
commanders, that returned home from the Trojan war. 
But Mardonius, and the horfe which he commanded, 
corrupted the fountain Gargaphia, becaufe the army of the 
Greeks which ftood oppofite to them drank the water of 
this fountain. Afterwards, however, the water was pu¬ 
rified by the Plataeenfes. As you proceed from Plataea to 
Thebes, you will fee the river Peroe. They fay that 
Peroe was the daughter of Afopus. But before you pafs 
over the Afopus, on turning by the fide of the river to 
the lower parts of the country, and travelling to the dis¬ 
tance of about forty ftadia, you will arrive at the ruins of 
Scolus. Among thefe ruins there is an imperfecl temple 
of Ceres and Proferpine, with half ftatues of the god- 
defles. Even now the Afopus feparates the land of the 
Plataeenfes from thqt of the Thebans. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 


They fay that the firft inhabitants of Thebes were 
the Eclenx, whofe king was Ogygus, a native of the place ; 
and from whom many of the poets call Thebes Ogygisc. 
They add, that thefe people were deftroyed by a peftilence; 
and that the Hyantes and Aones, who, as it appears to 
me, were Boeotians and not foreigners, inhabited Thebes 
after the Eclenae. But Cadmus and the army of the Phoe¬ 
nicians attacking thefe places, the Hyantes were van- 
quifhed, and fled the following night. Cadmus however 
fufrered the Aones, who implored his protection, ter re¬ 
main, and mingle themfelves with the Phoenicians. The 
Aones therefore fixed their habitations in different towns ^ 
but Cadmus built the citv, which is even at prelent called 
Cadmea. The city, however, being afterwards increafed, 
Cadmca became the tower of the lower Thebes. The mar¬ 
riage of Cadmus was certainly very illuftrious, if, according 

to the aiTertion of the Greeks, he married Harmonv, the 

* * 

daughter of Venus and Mars. His daughters too were 
renowned; for Semele was pregnant from Jupiter, and 


Ino was made one of the divinities of the fea. But during 

fc> 

the reign of Cadmus, the Spartans, Cthonios, Hyperenor, 
Pelorus, 2nd Udteus, were very powerful through his 
means. For Cadmus thought proper to make Echion his 
fon-ir.-taw, on account of his valour: and with refpedt 
to thele men, as I cannot gain any farther intelligence 
about them, I mud alien: to the fable, which fays, that 
they were called Spartans, from the manner in which thev 


were preduced. 


After the migration of Cadmus to the 
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Illyrians, and Enchelese, a people of Illyria, his fen 
Polyd ore reigned. Peiitheus the fon of Echion was 
powerful both through the dignity of his origin, and the 
frlendfliip of the king; but as he was an infolent and im¬ 
pious man, he was punifhed by Bacchus for his impious 
behaviour towards him. Labdacus was the fon of Poly- 
dore; and Polydore on his death-bed delivered up Lab¬ 
dacus and his kingdom to Nyeleus. Other particulars 
belonging to this affair I have related in my defeription 
of Sicyonia*, I mean, after what manner Ny&eus died, 
and how the guardianlhip of his fon was committed to 
Lycus the brother of Ny&eus, and all the power of the 
Thebans. 

Lycus indeed delivered up the reins of government to 
Labdacus when he was of age; but Labdacus dying not 
long after this, Lycus took Laius the fon of Labdacus 
into bis protection. And while he was again adding the 
part of a guardian, Amphion and Zethus collecting toge¬ 
ther an army, invaded the country ; and thofe who were 
careful left the race of Cadmus fhould become extindd, fe- 
cretly conveyed Laius away. The foils of Antlope, however, 
vanquifhed Lycus in battle, and taking pofleflion of the 
kingdom, joined the lower city with Cadmca, and called 
the whole Thebes, on account of their alliance with the 
nymph Thebe, the daughter of Prometheus. Homer, in 
the following verfes in the Odyffey, confirms the truth 

of this account: 

* 

Tho’ bold in open field, they yet fnrronnd 

The town with walls, and mound inje£t on mound; 

Here ramparts flood, there tow’rs rofe high in air. 

And thcic thro’ feven wide portals rufh'd the war. 

However, he makes no mention of Amphion raifing the 
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walls by the harmony of his lyre. But Amphion obtained 
his reputation in mufic, in confequence of having learnt 
from the Lydians, through his alliance to Tantalus, the 
Lydian harmony, and inventing three chords in addition 
to the four which had been already difeovered. The 
author, however, of the verfes upon Europa fays, that 
Amphion firft: learned the ufe of the lyre from Mercury, 
and that he drew along (tones and wild beads by his har¬ 
mony. But Myron the Byzantian, who wrote heroic 
verfes and elegies, fays, that Amphion was the firft that 
raifed an altar to Mercury; and that for this he received 
a lyre from the god. It is alfo faid that Amphion is 
punifhed in Hades for reviling Latona and her fons. This 
punifhment of Amphion is mentioned in the poem called 
Minyas, and which is compofed in common upon Am¬ 
phion and Thamyris. 

But after the houfe of Amphion was deftroyed by 
peftilence, and Zethus had fallen a victim to grief, in con¬ 
fequence of his wife having (lain his fon for a certain 
offence, then the Thebans gave up the government to 
Laius. And Laius, during his reign, married Jocafta. 
He received too an oracle from Delphos, which told him 
that if he had a fon by Jocafta, that fon wculd be the 

means of his death. In confequence of this he expofed 

Oedipus as foon as he was born : and Oedipus, as foon as 
he arrived at manhood, (lew his father, and married his mo¬ 
ther. But that Oedipus had no children by his mother, is 
evident from the following verfes of Homer in the Odyffcy; 

There too Jocafta of a beauteous mien 
I faw, the f^m d inceftuous Theban queen j 
W ith her own Ion flic join'd in nuptial bands, 

Tno fitiier s blood imbru'd his murd’rous hands: 


Tke 
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The gods and men the dire offence deteft; 

The gods with all their furies rend his breaft. 

For how could the report of his wickcdnefs be imme¬ 
diately abolifhed, if he had four chi*iron by Jocafta? Thefe 
children indeed were the oiTspimg of Ecryganca the 
daughter of Hyperphas: and this is evinced by the author 
of the verfes called Oedipodia. Onafias painted for 

the Plataeenfes Euryganea, with a forrowful countenance, 

on account of the battle between her fons. But Po- 
iynices, while Oedipus was yet alive and reigned, left 
Thebes, fearing led the imprecations of his father fhould 
be accomplifhed. In coniequence of this he came to Ar¬ 
gos, and married the daughter of Adraflus ; but after the 
death of Oedipus, returned through the perfuafions of his 
brother Eteocles to Thebes. Here, however, a difagree- 
ment arifing between him and his brother, he was again 
exiled. After this he requ .(led of Adraflus to furnifh 
him with an army againfl his brother. This Adraflus 
complied with : but Polynices loll his army; and the two 
brothers engaging each other in a fingle combat, were 
both {lain. 

Laodamas the fon of Eteocles reigned after his father: 
but till he was of age the government of the kingdom, 
and the care of his education was committed to Creon 
the fon of Menoeceus. When Laodamas, therefore, was 
of a proper age, and took upon him the royal authority, 
the Argives led a fecond army againft Thebes. The 
Thebans met this army at GlifTas, and when they came to 
an engagement, Laodamas flew -dbgialeus the fon of 
Adraflus. But the Argives being victorious in this en¬ 
gagement, Laodamas, with the Thebans that followed him, 

fled 
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fled on the following night to the Illyrians : and the Ar- 
gives delivered up Thebes, which they had taken, toTher- 
fander the fon of Polynices. As a great part, however, 
of the forces which Agamemnon led againft Troy, wan¬ 
dered during their voyage from their defined courfe, and 
were fhipwrecked about Myfia, it happened that Ther- 
fander, who in valour furpaffed moll of the Greeks in that 
war, was llain by Telephus. But the fepulchre of Ther¬ 
fander is in the plains of Caicus, in the city Elisa. This 

fepulchre is of fionc, and is in that part of the forum 
which is in the open air; in which place, as they fay, the 

inhabitants perform funeral facrifices in honour of him. 

After the death of Therfander, a fecond fleet being fitted 
out againft Paris and the Trojans, the command of it was 
given to Pencleus : for Tifamenus the fon of Therfander 
was not yet old enough for this purpofe. But Pencleus 
being (lain by Eurypylus the fon of Telephus, they chofe 
Tifamenus for their king, who was the fon of*Therfander 
and DemonalTa the daughter of Amphiaraus. This Tifa- 
znenuswas free from the imprecations of Lai us and Oedi¬ 
pus ; but Auteflon the fon of Tifamenus did not efcape 
them, but was compelled on this account, in compliance 
with an oracle, to migrate to the Dorienfes. Alter the 
departure of Autelion, Damaflchthon, the grandfon of 
Pencleus the Ion of Opheltes, was chofen king. Ptolemy 
was the fon of this Damaflchthon, and Xanthus of Pto¬ 
lemy, I mean that Xanthus whom Andropompus flew in 
a Angle combat, by ftratagem, and not in a lawful man¬ 
ner. Afterwards it appeared better to the Thebans to 


be governed by many, and not to commit the adminiflra- 


tion of at:air^ to cue man alone. 


CHAP. 
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CH AP. VJ. 


With 


refpeci to the profperous or adverfe events of 


their wars, I have found the following to he the molt 
remarkable particulars. They were vanquifhed by the 
Athenians in that battle, in which they afltfled the Platx- 
enfes, who fought for the boundaries of their land. They 
were a fecond time too vanquiflied at Platrea by the fame 
Athenians, in confequence of feeming to prefer the friend- 

fhip of Xerxes to that of the Greeks. The common 

people, however, were not culpable in this particular : 
for at that time an oligarchy was eftablilhed among the 
Thebans, and not that form of adminiflration which was 
natural to their country. If therefore the fons of Pi fl lira- 
tus had then tyrannized over the Athenians, there can be 
no doubt but that the Athenians themfclves would have 
been attached to the Perfians, and on this account would 
have been culpable as well as the Thebans. Afterwards, 
however, the Athenians were vanquilhed by the Thebans 
at Delius, in the country of the Tanagrxans: and Hip¬ 
pocrates the foil of Ariphron who commanded the Athe¬ 
nian army was flain, together with a great part of his 
forces. But the Lacedaemonians, immediately after the 
departure of the Mede, were upon friendly terms with 
the Thebans, till the Peloponnelians warred on the Athe¬ 
nians. This war however being finiflied, and the fleet of 
the Athenians diiTolved,. the Thebans not long after, to¬ 
gether with the Corinthians, took up arms againft the 
Lacedxmonians; but being vanquiflied in a battle about 
Corinth, and in Chteronea, they afterwards obtained at 

Leuotr* 
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Leucfra a vitborv the moft illuftrious of all the Grecian 
victories we are acquainted with. Here they put an end 
to the Decadarcbs , or governors cf companies y ccnjljling each 
qJ ten men y which the Lacedaemonians had eflablifhed in 
their cities, and to thofe prefects which they call Har - 
mefiai . After this, they carried on for ten years the Pho- 
cic war, which is called by the Greeks, Sacred . But I 
have already (hewn in my account of the Attic affairs, 
that the daughter at Chseronea was the fource of calamity 
to all Greece : and it was eminently afflictive to die 
Thebans. For they were obliged to place a guard within 
the walls of their city *, which, however, after the death 
of Philip, and during the reign of Alexander, they drove 
out of their city. But, for this a£tion, divinity gave them 
tokens of approaching deftrutlion. For, during the time 
of the battle at Leuclra, the fpiders in the temple of Ceres 

Thefmophoros wove white webs about the doors *, but 
when Alexander and the Macedonians attacked their do¬ 
minions, their webs were found to be black. It is alfo 
faid, that divinity rained afhes on the Attic land, in the 
year prior to that in which Sylla led an army againft the 
Athenians, and by this means caufed diem to futFer in fuch 
an eminent degree. 


CHAP. VII. 

The Thebans, therefore, being then driven from their 
country by Alexander, fled to Athens, and were after¬ 
wards reftored to it by CafTander the fon cf Antipater. 
Indeed the Athenians afhftcd the Thebans with the 

3 greateft 
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grcateft alacrity in reftoring Thebes to its priftine ftate; 
and they were joined in this by the Meflenians and Mega- 
lopolitans. But it appears to me that Caflander rebuilt 
Thebes, principally through his hatred of Alexander: 
for he endeavoured totally to deftroy all his houfe, Thus 
he delivered up Olympias the mother of Alexander to be 
ftoned to death, by thofe Macedonians who violently hated 
her, and deflroyed by poifon Hercules the fon of Alex¬ 
ander b/ Barfina, and Alexander his fon by Roxana. He 
did not, however, depart rejoicing from the prefent life; 
for he was feized with a dropfy, through which he was 
devoured by vermin. Of his Tons, too, the eldeft, Philip, 
not long after he began his reign, was attacked with a 
tabid difeafe. Antipater who fucceeded him flew his 
mother Theflalonice, who was the daughter of Philip the 

fon of Amyntas by Nicafipolis. His reafon for commit¬ 
ting this parricide, was her extreme fondnefs of Alexander, 
the youngeft of Antipater’s Tons. Alexander, however, 
calling to his afliftance Demetrius the fon of Antigonus, 
flew Antipater, and thus revenged the murder of his 
mother. 

Some god, therefore, defervedly puniftied Caflander 
for his guilty conduit. However, all the ancient inclo- 
fure of Thebes was reftored to the Thebans by Caflander. 
But it was requifite, that they Ihould afterwards tafte of 
the greateft evils. For when Mithidrates warred on the 
Romans, the Thebans afMed him in this war, for no other 

reafon, as it appears to me, than their friendfhip to the 
Athenians. But when Sylla led his army into Bceotia, 
the Thebans were terrified, and, immediately changing 
their intentions, joined themfelves to the Romans. Sylla, 
however, did not lay afidc his anger againft them, but in- 

Voi. III. C vented 
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▼exited other things dcHru&ive to their profperity, and 
bid a fine on half their land j for which conduct this 
was his pretext: When the war againft Mithidrates 
commenced, Sylla was in great want of money- Hence, 
he colk&ed together the faded offerings from Olympia 
and Epidarus j and from the temple of the Delphic 
Apollo, all that was left by the Phocenfes. This treafure 
he diftributed among his foldiers. But to the gods, in- 
Head of the riches which he had taken from them, he 
gave the half of the Theban land. The Romans, how¬ 
ever, afterwards reftored to the Thebans the land which 
had been taken from them. But in other refpefts they 
were reduced by Sylla to a very calamitous condition. 
And even at prefent the lower city is entirely defolate, 
except the temples of the gods : but the Thebans dwell in 
their tower, which is no longer called Cadmea. 


CHAP. VIII. 


When you have parted over the Afopus, and have 
proceeded to about the diftance of ten ftadia from the 
city, you will arrive at the ruins of Potnise, among which 


grove of Ceres and Proferpine. The 


near 


Potnir. At Hated times they perform other eHabiilhed 


ceremonies 


into buildings which they call Megara. Thefe 
fay, are feen at Dodona on the fummer of the 
year: which report may perhaps be credited 
There is here too a temple of Bacchus Aigok 


piercer 
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piercer of goats . For it once happened, that while the in¬ 
habitants of this place were facrificing, they became fo 
outrageous through intoxication, that they flew the prieft: 
of Bacchus. As a punifhment for this aflion, they were 
afflicted with a peftilent difeafe \ and at the fame time 
were ordered by the Delphic Oracle to facrifice to Bacchus 
a boy in the flower of his youth. However, not many 
years after this, they fay, that the god changed the fa- 
crince of a boy for that of a goat. Among the Potniae, 
too, there is a well; and they report, that the horfes 
which are natives of Potnise become mad by drinking this 
water. As you go from hence to Thebes, you will fee 
on the right hand of the road an inclofure, not very large, 
and in it certain pillars. They are of opinion that the 
earth opened in this place to Amphiaraus; and they fay, 
that birds will not fit on thefe pillars, nor grafs grow, 
nor any tame or favage animal feed in this place. 

But the Thebans, in the inclofure of their ancient 
wall, have fevengates, which remaineven at prefent. I have 
heard that one of thefe gates was called Ele£lra, from 
Ele&ra, the filler of Cadmus, and another Prcetae, from 
Prcctus, a native of this place. I have not, however, been 
able to find at what time this Proetus lived. They call 
the third gate Neita, becaufe Amphion isfaid to have in¬ 
vented that chord in a lyre called Nete, before thefe gates* 
I have alfo heard, that the fon of Zethus, the brother of 
Amphion, was called Neis ; and that from him this gate 
was denominated Neida. They denominate the gate 
Crenas from a fountain \ but the gate Hypifte, from its 
proximity to the temple of Jupiter the higheJI. Befides 
thefe gates there is another gate which is called Ogygia ; 
and the lall gate is denominated Omolois. It appears to 

C 2 me, 
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me, that this hit name is the moft recent of -all, and 

Ogygia die moft ancient- They fay, too, that the gate 
Omolois was thus denominated on the following account: 
When the Thebans were vanquifhed by the Argives near 

Glifas, many of them fled, together with Laodamas the 
fon of Eteocles- Of thefe, one part was unwilling to 
take refuge among the Illyrians, but turning towards the 
Theffalians, took up their refidence in Omoloe, which is 


the moft fertile and well watered mountain of all that 
ThefFaly contains. Afterwards, being recalled to their 
native country by Therfander the fon of Polynices, they 
called the gate through which they entered into the city, 
Omolois, from the mountain Omoloe. But as you come 
from Plattea, veu will enter Thebes through the gate 
called Electra. They fay, that Capaneus the fon of Hip- 
ponous ltruck with lightning at this gate, as he was 
attacking the walls with more vehemence than ufual. 


/ 

CHAP. IX. 


This war, indeed, which the Argives waged, deferves, 
in my opinion, to be celebrated beyond all the wars of 
the Greeks, during the heroic ages, as they are called. 
For the war of the Eleufinians againft the other Athenians, 
and in like manner of the Thebans againft the Minyx, 


almoft after one engagement, terminated in concord, and 
treaties of peace. But the army of the Argives came 
into the middle of Bceotia, from the middle of Peleponne- 
fus y and Adraftus colle&ed together his allied forces from 
Arcadia, and from the MefTenians. In a fimilar man¬ 


ner. 
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ner, mercenary troops were fent to the Thebans from the 
Phocenfes, and by the Phlegyians from Minyas. An en¬ 
gagement therefore taking place near Ifmenus, the Thebans 
were vanquilhed, and fled within their walls. But as the 
Peloponnefians were unacquainted with the art of be- 

fieging cities, and attacked the walls of Thebes more 
under the influence of anger than the direftion of Science, 
the Thebans flew many of them from their walls, and 
afterwards leaving their city, by a fudden incurfion broke 
the enemy’s ranks, and cut to pieces the whole army ex¬ 
cept Adraftus. This vi&ory however coft the Thebans 
dear : and hence, vi&ories obtained with a great lofs are 
called Cadmean victories. Not many years after this, 
thofe whom the Greeks call Epigonoi y or fuch as are of 
pojlerior origin , with Therfander for their leader, warred 
on Thebes. But it is evident, that not only the Argive6, 
MefTcnians, and Arcadians, joined themfelves to their 
. ftandards, but that the Corinthians and Megarenfes came 
to their afliftance. The Thebans however were aflifted 
by the cities bordering on Thebes; and a (harp engage¬ 
ment took place between the two armies near Glifas, Of 
the Thebans, many after they were vanquilhed fled with 
Laodamas, and the reft fortified themfelves in their city. 
And this is the war which is celebrated in verfe. Ca- 
lvenus, making mention of thefe verfes, fays that they were 
compofed by Homer \ and many celebrated perfons are of 
the fame opinion. Indeed, I confider thefe verfes as next in 

excellence to the Iliad and Odyfley. And thus much con* 
cerning the war, which the Argives and Thebans waged 
for the fake of the fons of Oedipus. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. X. 


Not far from the gates there is a common fepulchro 
of thofe who fell in the engagement againft Alexander 
and the Macedonians. Near it they fhew a place, in which 
they fay (if it may be believed) the teeth of the dragon 
which was flam by Cadmus by the fountain were Town, 
and became men. There is a hill on the right hand of 
the gates, which is facred to Apollo j and both the hill 
and the god are called Ifmenios, from the river Ifmenus 
flowing near this place. The firft (lone ftatues which 
prefent themfelves to the view on entering the city, are 
thofe of Minerva and Mercury, whom they call Prcnaoi 9 
or belonging to ueJHbules. That of Mercury was made by 
Phidias, and that of Minerva by Scopas, After this there 
is a temple, which contains a ftatue equal in magnitude 
to that of the Branchidx, and in no refpeft different in its 
form. Whoever fees one of thefe ftatues, and knows whom 
it was made by, will, on beholding the other, perceive, 
without any great fk.il!, that its artificer was Canachus. 
This flame, however, belonging to the Branchidx is made 
of brafs,but this of Apollo Ifmenios of cedar. In the fame 

place too there is a ftone, upon which, they fay, Manto the 
daughter of Tirefias fat, This ftone is placed before the 
veftibule of the temple, and is called at prefent the feat of 
^fanto. 

On the right hand of the temple there are ftone ftatues, 
which they fay are images of Henioche and Pyrrha the 
daughters of Creon, who reigned while he was the 

guardian 
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guardian of Laodamas the fon of Eteocles. I know, too, 
that at prefent the Thebans choofe as the annual prieft of 
Apollo Ifmemos, a boy illuftrious for his origin, and of 
great beauty and ftrcngth. This boy is called Daphnophoros $ 
becaufe he is crowned with laurel . But I am not certain 
whether all the boys that are crowned with laurel dedi¬ 
cate a brazen tripod to Apollo. It appears to me, that 
all are not obliged to do this by law *, for I did not fee 
many tripods dedicated here. The wealthier fort of thefe 
boys however dedicate tripods: and among thefe, that 
which Amphitryon dedicated,withHercules on it crowned 
with laurel, is the moil illuftrious, both for its antiquity 
and the renown of the perfon by whom it was fent as an 
offering. Beyond this temple of Ifmenian Apollo you will 
fee a fountain, which they fay is facred to Mars: and 
they add, that a dragon U ftationed here by Mars as 
the guardian of the fountain. Near this is the tomb of 
Caanthus, who they fay was the brother of Melia, and 
the fon of Ocean; and who was fent by his father to feek 
his filter that was forcibly taken away. But when he 
found that fhe was in the power of Apollo, and that in con- 
fequence of this he was not able to take her away, he had 
the boldnefs to fet on fire the grove of Apollo, which 
they call Ifmenion; and for this action, as the Thebans 
fay, the god flew him with his arrows. They fay, too, that 
Apollo had two fons by Melia, Tenerus and Ifmenius; 
and that Apollo endowed Tenerus with a prophetic power, 
but the river was denominated from Ifmenius. However, 
prior to the birth of Ifmenius this river was called 

Ladoi). 
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CHAP. XI. 

On the left hand of the gate which is called Elcclra, 
*re the ruins of a houfe which they fay was inhabited by 
Amphitryon when he fled from Tiryntha, on account of 
the death of Ele&ryon. The bed-chamber of Alcmene 
is yet to be feen among thefe ruins. They fay, that this 
bed-chamber was built for Amphitryon by Trophonius 
and Agamedes ; and that the following epigram was once 
inferibed on it: Amphitryon, when he deligned to marry 
Alcmene, chofe this for his bed-chamber, which was 
made by Ancaflus, Trophonius, and Agamedes. The The¬ 
bans, too, {hew the fepulchre of the children of Hercules 
by Megara: but the particulars which they relate con T 
ceming their death, do not in any refpe£l correfpond with 
thofe given by Stefichorus Himereus and Panyafis in their 
poems. The Thebans farther add, that Hercules, through 
his infanity, would have flain Amphitryon himfelf, but 
that before he could accomplifh this he fell afleep through 
the blow of a ftone ; and that this ftone was thrown by 
Minerva, whom they call SophroniJler y or the reftraitier. In 
this place too there are images of women on a pillar, 
whofe form is obfeured through age. Thefe images the 
Thebans call Pharmakides , or ivitckes and they fay, that 
they were fent by Juno in order to prevent Alcmene from 
being delivered. However, I ft oris the daughter ofTirefias 
deceived them while they were a&ing in this manner by 
Alcmene, by the following means : From a place whence 
Che could cafily be heard by the witches, {he cried out with 
a loud voice, that Alcmene was delivered \ and in confer 

quence 
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quence of their being deceived in this manner, Alcmene 
was in reality delivered. 

There is a temple here of Hercules with a ftone ftatue, 
which they call Promachos , or the defender : and this was 

made by the Thebans, Xenocratus and Eubius. But the 
Thebans are of opinion, that the ancient wooden ftatue 
in this place was made by Daedalus : and it appears to me, 
that this was really the cafe. They fay that Daedalus de¬ 
dicated this ftatue on account of the benevolent inter- 
pofition of divinity in his favour. For when he had con-* 
ftru&ed for himfelf and his fon Icarus a fmall fhip, and 
had difeovered the ufe of fails, which were unknown be¬ 
fore, fo that he was able, in confequence of being driven 
by a profperous wind, to outftrip the vdTel of Minos, he 

himfelf efcaped in fafety : but they fay that Icarus, being 
unfkilled in the art of piloting the fhip, overturned it, 
and was by this means fwallowed up by the waves, and 
driven to an ifland of Pergamus, the name of which is 

at prefent unknown. They add, that Hercules met 
with the dead body, and, knowing it, buried it, where 
even now there is a heap of earth not very large, in the 
promontory which extends to the ./Egean lea. But the 
jlland and the fea about it were denominated from Icarus. 
In the roof of this temple Praxiteles carved for the The¬ 
bans many of the twelve labours of Hercules. What he 
has omitted, are the birds called Stymphalides, and the 
purification of the Elean land : and inftead of thefe he 
has reprefented the wreftling of Hercules with Antaeus, 
But Thrafybulus the fon of Lycus, and thofe Athenians 
who together w'ith him difiblved the oppreflive govern¬ 
ment of the thirty tyrants (for they defeended from Thebes 

for this purpofe), dedicated in the temple of Hercules 

coloflal 
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coloffal ftatucs of Minerva and Hercules, of Pentelican 
ftone, and made by AJcamenes. A gymnafium and fta- 
dium too of Hercules are contiguous to this temple. But 
above the ftone Sophronifter there is an altar of Apollo, 
who is called Sfondios; and this altar is raifed from the 
allies of victims. Divination from omens is here efta* 
blifhed •, which I know the Smyrnxans ufe beyond all the 
Greeks. For in the outward inclofure of their walls they 
have a temple, raifed for the purpofe of receiving omens. 


CHAP. XII. 

The Thebans too, in ancient times, facrificed bulls to 

Apollo Polios ^ or the hoary. But it once happened in this 
feftival, that when the time for flaying the vi&im was at 
hand, and thofe that were fent for the bull did not 
come as they were expc&ed, the facrificers met with 
a car drawn by two oxen, one of which they facri¬ 
ficed to the god; and from this circumftance they after¬ 
wards thought proper to facrifice labouring oxen. The 
following circumftance like wife is related by the '1 hebans: 
When Cadmus came from the Delphi to Phocis, he fol* 
lowed an ox as his guide. This ox was bought of the 
herdfmen of Pelagos, and had on each of its fides a white 
{pot referr.bling the full moon. It was necelTary, there¬ 
fore, that Cadmus and his army, by the command of an 
oracle, fhould fix their refidence in that place in which 
the ox when weary laid itfelf down to reft. This place 
the Thebans exhibit even now : and in it there is an altar, 
in the open air, of Minerva, and a flatue, which they fay 

■were 
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were dedicated by Cadmus. Hence their opinion, who 

% 

affert that the Cadmus who came to Thebes was an 
Egyptian, and not a Phoenician, may be confuted by the 
very name given to this ftatue of Minerva : for this god- 
clefs is called Siga in the Phoenician, and not Sais, as in 
the Egyptian tongue. 

The Thebans too farther report, that where the forum 
of the tower now Hands, the houfe of Cadmus formerly 
ftood. Hence, they (hew the ruins of the bed-chambers 
of Harmonia and Semele, into which lalt, even at prefent» 
men are not permitted to enter. According to the Greeks, 
the Mufes celebrated the nuptials of Harmonia with fongs: 
and there is a place in the forum here, where they fay the 
goddefles fang. It is alfo laid, that together with the 
thunder which defeended into the chamber of Semele, a 
piece of wood fell from heaven, which Polydorus adorned 
with brafs, and called Cadmean Bacchus. Near this there 
is a ftatue of Bacchus, which Onaftimedes made entirely 
of brafs; for the ftatue of Cadmus was made by the foils 
of Praxiteles. Here too there is a ftatue of Pronomus the 
piper, who allured many by his harmony. Before his 
time there were different pipes, for the Dorian, Lydian, 
and Phrygian meafures; but he firjl invented pipes adapted to 
every kind of harmony , and «was the firjl that played all the 
different meafures at once on one pipe. It is alfo faid, that he 
wonderfully delighted the fpetlators in the theatres, by 
the gefticulations of Ills face, and the motion of his whole 
body. His fongs are yet extant which he compofed for 
the Chalcidenfes by the Euiipus, in honour of Delos. The 
Thebans therefore have here placed a ftatue of this Pro- 
*iomu$, and of Epaminondas the foil of Polymnis. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

The anceftors indeed of Epaminondas were very illuf- 
trious; but his father, with refpeef to pofleflions, was but 
of the middle rank among the Thebans- However, he 
took care to have his fon accurately inftru&ed in all the 
difeiplines belonging to his country : and Epaminondas 
himfelf, when he was but a youth, betook himfelf to Lyfis 
the Tarentine, who was (killed in the do&rine of Pytha-* 

goras the Samian. But in the war which the Lacedae¬ 
monians waged with the Mantinenfes, Epaminondas is 
faid to have been fent with other Thebans to the aid of 
the Lacedaemonians. In this battle he fayed Pelopidas, 
who, through a great wound which he received, was on 
the very brink of deftruclion j and afterwards being fent 
as an ambaffador to Sparta, when the Lacedaemonians de¬ 
creed to eftablilh that peace which was called the peace 
of Antalcidas, Agefilaus afked him whether the Thebans 
had differed the Boeotians in their refpeflive cities to 
fwear to the peace. To this interrogation Epaminondas 
replied, By no means, O Spartan, till we find that the 
cities which border on your dominions have fworn. But 
as foon as the war between the Lacedaemonians and The¬ 
bans commenced, and the Lacedaemonians, trading both 
to their own power and that of their allies, preffed very 
much on the Thebans, Epaminondas with a part of the 
Theban army fixed his camps above the marlh Cephiffis, 
as he perceived that in this part the Peloponnefians were 
difpofed to make an attack, Cleombrotus, however, king 

of 
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of the Lacedemonians, turned his forces to Ambry Hus 
in the land of the Phocenfes; and having flain Chaereas 
who guarded the pafTages in thefe parts, he penetrated 
as far as to Leu&ra in Boeotia. But in this place divi¬ 
nity gave certain portentous figns in common to Cleom- 
brotus and the Lacedemonians. For it was ufual with 
the Spartan kings, when they marched to battle, to take 
along with them fheep, that they might facrifice to the 
gods before the engagement began. The leaders of thefe 
fheep were goats, which the fhepherds call Catoiadai , or 
leaders of the flock* At that time, therefore, certain wolves 
rufhed on the fhepherd, and flew the goats that were the 
leaders of the flock, but did not in any refpeG injure 
the fheep. 

It is alfo faid, that the wrath of divinity was enkindled 
againfl: the Lacedemonians, through the daughters of 
Scedafus. For when Scedafus dwelt about Leuftra, he 
had two daughters, Molpia and Hippo. Thefe, when they 
were in the flower of their age, were ravifhed by the Lace¬ 
daemonians, Parathemidas, Phrudarchidas, and Parthenius. 
The virgins, indignantly bearing this injurious treatment* 

ftrangled themfelves to death. And Scedafus when he 
came to Lacedaemon, and could obtain no recompenfe 
from the Spartans, flew himfelf. But then Epaminondas 
performed funeral rites to Scedafus and his daughters, 
and folemnly declared, that he took up arms, not more 
for the fafety of the Thebans, than for the fake of re¬ 
venging the injuries which they had fuflained. The 
opinion, however, of fome of the Boeotian commanders on 
this fubje£t did not correfpond with that of Epaminondas : 
for though Malgis and Xenocrates were of opinion, that 
war fhould be denounced againfl the Lacedemonians with 
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all pofhble celerity, yet Damoclidas, Damophilus, art<l 
Simangelus thought this was by no means proper; but ex¬ 
horted the Thebans to fend away their wives and children 
to Attica, and prepare themfelves for a fiege. And after 
this manner fix of them varied in opinion. But when 
the feventh of the Boeotian chiefs, who guarded the paf- 
fages at Cithxron, and whofe name was Branchyllides, 
voted in favour of th« opinion of Epaminondas, the The¬ 
bans determined to trv the fortune of war. 

However, feveral of the Boeotians were fufpecled by 
Epaminondas, particularly the Thefpians. Fearing there¬ 
fore fome treachery might enfue, he permitted all that 
were willing to leave the camps, and return home : ami 
in conlequence of this permiflton, the Thefpians, arid 
the other Boeotians, that were not attached to the in- 
terefts of the Thebans, departed from the army. But as 
foon as an engagement took place, the allies of the Lace- 
dxmonians, who previous to this were difaffe&ed towards 
them, now openly declared their hatred : for they were 
unwilling to remain in their places, and turned their backs 
when attacked by the enemy. The battle however between 
the Lacedemonian , and Thebans was equal \ for the former 
were incited by their priftine (kill in warlike affairs, and the 
fear of deflroying the dignity of Sparta ; but the latter by 
the danger which they faw hung over their country, wives 
and children. But when, in the end, many principal per- 
fons among the Lacedemonians and king Cleombrotus 

himfclf fell, necefiity compelled the Lacedxmonians, 

* 

though in fuch calamitous circumftances, to maintain their 
ground; for it appeared to them to be a moft lhameful 
circumdance, to leave the dead body of their king in the 
power of the enemy. Indeed the Thebans gained in this 

battle 
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fcattle the molt illuftrious vi&ory which one Grecian na*- 
tion ever obtained over another. On the following day 
the Lacedaemonians fent heralds to the Thebans, and de¬ 
ll red they might be permitted to bury their dead. Epami- 
nondas, however, who knew that the Lacedaemonians al¬ 
ways concealed their calamities, anfwered, that he would 
firft of all permit their allies to take away their dead, and 
then the Lacedaemonians to bury their own people. As 
fome of the allies, therefore, had not any dead to take 
away, and others had but a few, the Spartans were obliged 
to confefs that the greateft lofs was of their own people* 
In this engagement, of the Thebans and fuch Boeotians as 
remained, no more than forty-fcven fell; but of the Lace¬ 
daemonians above a thoufand. 


CHAP. XIV. 

After this battle Epaminondas permitted the reft of 
the Peloponnefians to return home, but kept the Lacede¬ 
monians (hut up at Leu&ra. But when he heard that 
the Spartans colle&cd themfelves together from all their 
cities in order to aflift their own people at Leu&ra, he 
fuffered them to depart on certain conditions, afferting 
that it was much better to transfer the war from Bccotia to 
Lacedaemonia. The Thefpians, becaufe they lufpe&ed 
the Thebans on account of their ancient hatred towards 
them, and their prefent good fortune, thought proper to 
leave their city, and fly to Cereflus. This CereIT'us is a 
fortified town belonging to the Thefpians, into which 
they formerly betook themfelves when they were attacked 
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by the Theflalians. But at that time the Theflalians, being 
fruftrated in their attempts to take Cereflus, Tent to Del* 
phos in order to confult the god, and received the follow* 
ing oracle: “ Shady Leuctra and the Alefian foil are the 
objects of my care. My attention likewife is directed to 
the foiTowful daughters of Scedafus. For on their account 
a lamentable war will arife. Nor (hall any man furvive 
to relate it, till the Dores (hall lofe a beautiful young 
▼irgin, when her fatal hour is arrived: for then, but not 
otherwife, Cereflus may be taken.” Epaminondas, there¬ 
fore, having taken Cereflus, and the Thefpians who had 
fled thither for refuge being expelled, turned his attention 
to the affairs of Peloponnefus, the Arcadians with great 
alacrity calling upon him for this purpofe. 

On his firfl arrival therefore among the Peloponne- 
fians, he voluntarily joined himfelf to the Argives, as his 

affociates in war*, brought back the Mantinerifes to their 
ancient city, who were dilperfed in towns about Agefi- 
polis; and perfuaded the Arcadians to deftroy their fmall 
towns, which, as they were unfortified, might eafily be 
taken, and to affemble together in one city which he 
built for them, and which is even at pretent called Mega¬ 
lopolis. When the time of his command too was expired, 
and which to continue any longer was a capital offence, 
he defpifed the law by which this cuflom was eflablifhed, 
as being then unfeafonable, retained his command, and 
marched with an army to Sparta: but finding that Agefi- 
laus was not willing to come to an engagement, he turned 
his attention to the reftoration of Meffene. Hence, Epa¬ 
minondas was the reftorer of thofe Meffenians that exift 
at prefent; the particulars of which affair I have related 
in my Meffenics. In the mean time, the Theban allies 

difperfiHg 
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difperfing themfelves over the Laconic land,greatly injured 
it by their depredations ; and this induced Epaminondas 
to lead back his army to Boeotia. When therefore he 
drew near to Lechseus, and was about to pafs through 
the difficult and narrow defiles, Iphicrates the fon of 
Timotheus met him with troops armed with ffiields like 
a half moon, and witk the other forces of the Athenians, 
which he led againft the Thebans. Thefe Epaminondas 
attacked, and put to flight; and purfuing them as far as 
to the walls of Athens, when he found that Iphicrates 
would not fuffer the* Athenians to fight, led back his army 
to Thebes. Here he was tried for continuing his Bceotiao 
government after the expiration of the limited time 5 but 
not one of the judges would pafs fentence upon him. 

0 


C H A P. XV. 

AFTERWARDS, when Alexander who reigned in 
Theflaly imprifoned Pelopidas (who came to him relying 

on his private benevolence, and on the friendfhip of the 
Thebans in common), that he might puniih his perfidy 
and infolence, the Thebans immediately marched an army 
againft Alexander, and chofe Cleomenes for the leader of 
this expedition; at the fame time fubje&ing the Boeotian 
governor, who at that time prefided over the army, to hi$ 
command* Epaminondas upon this occafion was ftationed 
among the common foldiers. The army having arrived at 
the narrow defiles of the Thermopylae, was unexpe&edly, 
attacked by Alexander in thofe parts moll difficult of ac- 
cefs; and in coufequence of this, the forces defpairing of 

fuefteft 
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(ucccfs chofe Epaminondas for their general, with the 
free confent of the Boeotian praefe&s. Alexander, there¬ 
fore, perceiving that the command was transferred to 
Epaminondas, had not the boldnefs to come to an engage¬ 
ment, and voluntarily difmifled Pekpidas. But during 
the abfence of Epaminondas, the Thebans drove the Or- 
chomenians from their country. This violence Epami¬ 
nondas bore indignantly, and faid that the Thebans would 
not have dared to a£t in this manner if lie had been 
prefent. 

In the mean time, as no other Boeotian governor was 
chofen, Epaminondas led his army again to Peloponnefus, 
and vanquiftied the Lacedaemonians near Lechxus; and 
together with them the Pellenenfes from among the 
Achaians, and of the Athenians, thofe which had been 
led by Chabrias. It was an eftabiiihed cuftom among the 
Thebans to take a ranfom for their prifoners, except fuch 
as were Boeotians } for thefe they condemned to death. 
But Epaminondas having taken a fmall city of the Sicyo- 
niaxi6 called Phoebia, and which contained the greateft 
part of the Bceoiian exiles, enfranchifed them on their pay¬ 
ing down a certain fum of money; at the fame time call¬ 
ing them by the names of different countries, juft as they * 
came into his mind. However, when he came to Man- 
tinea with his army, and was then victorious, he was 
Cain by an Athenian : and among the Athenians in a 
pichire of an equeftrian battle, a man is represented flay¬ 
ing Epaminondas, and the writing under him (hews that 
he is Gryilus the fon of Xenophon. This was the Xeno¬ 
phon that attended Cyrus in his expedition againft Arta- 
xerxes, and who led the Greeks back again to the fea. 
On the ftatuc of Epaminondas elegies are infaibcJ, which 

aiTert, 
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aflert, among other things, that Meflene was tailored by 
him, and that he gave liberty to the Greeks. Thefe elegie* 
are as follow: 


Our counfcls Sparta’s glory hare deftroy’d. 

Through thefe, MefTene fliall in time receive 
Offspring auguft. Through thefe, with Theban arm* 
Environ’d, Megalopolis is crown’d, 

And its own laws Greece unreftrain’d enjoys. 


And fuch are the particulars refpe&ing the renown of 
Epaminondas. 


C H A P. XVI. 

Not far from this ftatue of Epaminondas there is a 

temple of Ammon. The ftatue in this temple was made by 
Calamis, and dedicated by Pindar, who alfo fent hymns in 
honour of Ammon to the Ammonians in Libya. At pre- 
fent there is a hymn compofed by Pindar, inferibed on a 
triangular pillar, near the altar which Ptolemy the fon of 
Lagus dedicated to Ammon. After this temple theThebarts 
have a building which is called the divining tower of Tire* 
fias: and near it there is a temple of Fortune. The ftatue 
of the goddefs in this temple holds an infant Plutus : and 
the Thebans fay, that the hands and face of this ftatue 
were made by the Athenian Xenophon, but the other 
parts by Calliftonicus a Theban. It certainly was a fa^ 

gacious device to place Plutus in the hands of Fortune, as 

if fhe was his mother or nurfe. Nor was the ftgacity of 
Cephifodotus lefs, who made for the Athenians Peace 
holding Plutus. The Thebans too have wooden ftatues 
♦f Venus fo ancient, that they are faid to have been dedi- 
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cated bv Harmoniau Thcfc were made from tbe 

# 

of Ac (hips of Cadmus. One of thefe they call Celefiiat 

♦ 

Venus, Ac fecond Popular , and Ae third Apojlrophia . 

Harmonia gave Aefe names to Ventosj the epithet Ce- 
Itfitaly fignifying pure love, and that which is liberated 
from Ae defire of body $ the epithet Popular y alluding to 
venereal congrefs; and Apojlrophia y fignifying that this 
goddefs turns Ae race of men from unlawful defire and 
impious Coition. For Harmonia knew, Aat many impious 
a&ions boA among the Barbarians and Greeks were com¬ 
mitted Arough intemperate defire; fuch as afterwards were 
celebrated in verfe, of Ae mother of Adonis, of Phsedra 
Ae daughter of Minos, and of Ae Thracian Tereus. But 
they fey that Ae temple of Ceres Thefmophoros was 
once Ae houfe of Cadmus and his poflerity. The ftatue 
of Ceres in this temple is only apparent as far as to the 
bread. Brazen (hields are fixed in Ais place, which they 
fay belonged to Ae Lacedaemonian noblemen Aat fell in 
Ae battle at Leucbra. NeaT the gates called Proetae there 
b a theatre : and very near Ae Aieatre Acre is a temple 
of Lyfian Bacchus. For when formerly Ae Thracians led 
away many captives from Ae Thebans, Bacchus freed 
/ them from Aeir bonds, when Aey came near the borders 
* of Ae Haliartians, and enabled them to flay the Thra¬ 
cians when opprefied with fleep. The Thebans, too, fay 
that Ae oAer ftatue which is in this temple is Ae ftatue 
of Semele. Once every year, on dated days, they open 
this temple. Here likewife Aere are ruins of the houfe 
of Lycus, and a fepulchre of Semele y for it is not Ae 
fcpulcbre of Akmene; as, according to report, Ae was 
changed after her deaA into a ftonc. For the Thebans 
do not give Ae fame account of her as Ae Megarenfca. 

The 
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The Greeks, too, in other relations differ very much from 
each other. The Thebans have befides, in this place, mo¬ 
numents of the children of Amphion, the male being 
apart from the female offspring. 


CHAP. XVII. 

Ne AR thefe is the temple of Dijwa Eucleta , or the re* 
downed: and the iUtue of the goddefs in it was made by 
Scopas. ~ They fay that the daughters of Antipoenus, An- 
droclea and Alcida, are buried in this temple. For when 
the Thebans led by Hercules were about to engage with 
the Orchomenians, they were told by an oracle, that the 
army would be victorious out pf whigh a citizen of the 
mofl illuftrious birth fliould deftroy himfelf. Antipoenus, 
therefore, was the chief of all his fellow citizens with re- 
fpe& to the fplendor of his origin; but he could not be 
perfuaded to kill himfelf for the good of his country. His 
daughters, however, cheerfully devoted themfclves for the 
accomplifhment of this end; and for this they were pub* 
licly honoured. Before this temple of Diana Eucleia there 
is a lion of done, which they fay was dedicated by Her¬ 
cules after he had vanquifhed the Orchomenians, and 
their king Erginus the fon of Clymenus. Near this temple 
there is a datue of Boedromian Apollo, and a datue of 
Judicial Mercury, which was dedicated by Pindar. The 
funeral pile of the children of Amphion i$ about half a 
ftadium didant from their fepiilchre$. The alhes yet re¬ 
main upon this funeral pile. Near the datue too of Amphi¬ 
tryon there are two done datues of Minerva, who is called 
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Zofteria. For Amphitryon is faid to have armed himfelf 
in this place, when he was on the point of engaging with 
the Euboeenfes and Chalcodon. But to put on armour, 
was called by the ancients begirding • For when Homer 

makes the zone of Agamemnon Gmilar to that of Mars, 
they fay, that he means by this word the apparatus of 
his armour. 

There is a common fcpulchre here of Zethus and Am- 
phion, which is not large, and is nothing more than a 
heap of earth. The inhabitants of Tithorea among the 
Phocenfes are defirous of carrying away earth from this 

tomb, and this when the fun is in Taurus. For then, if 
they add the earth taken away from this tomb to the 
fepulchre of Antiope, their own land becomes more pro¬ 
lific, but the contrary happens to that of the Thebans. 
And on this account the Thebans at that time carefully 
guard the Sepulchre. But thefe cities are perfua*ded that 
this will be the cafe from the oracles of Bacis; for the 
following lines are found among thefe oracles : “ When 
the Tithorenfes fhall offer libations, prayers, and atone¬ 
ments to Amphion and Zethus, a bull being heated by 
the illuftrious power of the fun, then beware of a malady 
of no trifling nature, which fhall infeft the city. For the 
fruits in the land {hall perilh, if you fuffer any of your 
earth to be taken away, and placed on the fepulchre of 
Phocus.” But Bacis calls it the monument of Phocus, 
becaufe Dirce the wife of Lycus honoured Bacchus above 
all the divinities; and when (he fuffered that dire puniftv- 
ment from Amphion and Zethus, Bacchus was indignant 
with Antiope i and, as the punifhments of the gods are 
always tranfeendent, affli&ed her with madnefs, and by 
fhis means caufcd her to wander over all Greece. Phocus 

however, 
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however, the fon of Ornytion, and the grandfon of Sify- 
phus, freed her from her infanity, and married her : and 
on this account a fepulchre was built in common for An- 
tiope and Phocus. The rude ftones which are icattered 
about the tomb of Amphion, are faid to be the very 
ftones which followed the harmony of his lyre. It is alfo 
faid qf Orpheus, that wild beafts followed him when he 
played on his harp. * 


CHAP. XVIII. 

There is a road from Thebes to Chalcis, near the 

gates called Proctx. In the public part of this road 
there is a fepulchre of Melanippus, who was the moft ex¬ 
cellent warrior of all the Thebans, and who, when the 
Argives befieged Thebes, flew Tydeus, and Mecifteus the 
brother of Adraftus: but he himfelf is faid to have been 
flain by Amphiaraus There are three rude ftones near 
this fepulchre. But thofe that relate the antiquities of the 
Thebans fay that Tydeus is interred here, and that he 
was buried by Mxon. In proof of this they cite die fol¬ 
lowing verfe from the Iliad : 

“ Tydeus, who buried lies in Theban earth.” 

After this are the fepulehr.es of the children of Oedipus. 
1 have not, indeed, beheld the facred rites which are per¬ 
formed in honour of thefe, but I can credit the reports of 
thofe that have feen them. For the Thebans lay, that 
they perform funeral facrifices to others that are called 
heroes, and to the children of Oedipus; and that whita 
they are facrificing to thefe, both the flame, and the fmoke 
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produced by tbe flame, become divided into two parts. I 
am induced to believe that this account is true, from what 

I have feen cifewhere. For in Myfia above Caicus there la 
a (mail city which is called Pioniae. They fay that this 

city was built by Pionis, who was one of the pofterity of 
Hercules- While they are celebrating his funeral rites, a 
fmoke rifes fpontaneoufly from the fepulchre : and of this 
I have been a fpc&ator The Thebans too exhibit the 
fepulchre of Tirefias, which is at the diftance of about 
twenty ftadia from the fepulchre of the fons of Oedipus. 
But they acknowledge that Tirefias died irt Haliartia : they 
likewife own that the fepulchre which they fhew of him 
is merely honorary. The Thebans too have a tomb of 
Hecfor the fon of Priam, near the fountain which is called 
Oedipodia. For they fay that his bones were brought 
hither from Troy, in confequence of the following oracle : 
91 Thebans, who inhabit the city of Cadmus, if you wifh to 
refide in your country, bltft with the poffeilion of blamer 

lefs wealth, bring the bones of Heftor the fon of Priam 
into your dominions from Alia, and reverence the hero 
agreeably to the mandate of Jupiter. ,9 But the fountain 
Oedipodia was thus denominated, becaufc Oedipus waflied 
off in it the blood occafioned by the murder of his father* 
Near this fountain is the fepulchre of Afphodicus, who, 
according to the Thebans, flew Parthenopaeus tbe fon of 
Talaus in an engagement with the Argives. For the 
verfes in the Thtbaid, refpecring the death of Parthenon 
paeus, affert that he was flain by Periclymcnus. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

In this fame public road too there is a place called 
Teumeflus, where they fay Europa was concealed by Ju¬ 
piter. It is like wife faid of the Teumeffian fox, that it was 
nourifhed by Bacchus for the purpofe of deftroying the 
Thebans \ and that when it was on the point of being taken 
by that dog which Diana gave to Procris the daughter of 
Erechtheus, both the dog and the fox were changed into 
(tones. 1 here is alfo a temple of Minerva Telchinia in 
Teumeflus; but it has not a ftatue of the goddefs. It 
may be conjectured, that the goddefs was thus denomi¬ 
nated from the Telchinians, who formerly dwelt in Cy¬ 
prus ; for it is probable that a* part of them, when they 
came among the Boeotians, dedicated this temple of Mi* 
nerva Telchinia. On proceeding from Teumeflus, on the 
left hand, and to the diftance of about feven ftadia, you will 
arrive at the ruins of Glifas. Oppofite to <thefe there is a 
fepulchre of earth not very large, which can hardly be 
feen by reafon of the trees which furround it, fome of 
which are wild, and others have been raifed by art. Thofe 
that , followed JEgialeus the fon of Adraftus to the Theban 
war, the Argive nobles, and among them Promachus the 
fon of Parthenopseus, are buried here. But that there is a 
fepulchre of j^gialeus in Pagae, I have before evinced in 
my account of the Megarenfian affairs. On proceeding 
in a flraight line from Thebes to Glifas, you will fee a 

place furrounded with chofen ftones, which the Thebans 
Call the head of the ferpent. They fay that a certain ferpent 

raifed 
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nrifed its head in this place out of a cavern, and that Tire* 
fas, who happened to come hither at that time, flew it 
with his fword, which occafloned the place to be thus 
denominated. Abo re Glifas there is a mountain which 
is called Supreme \ and in it there is a temple with a flatue 
of Jupiter the Supreme. But the torrent which is in this 
place they call Thermodon. On turning towards Teumef- 
fus, and into the road which leads to Chalcis, you will fee a 
fepulchre of Clialcodon, who was (lain by Amphitryon in 
the battle between the Thebans and Eubceenfes. After 
this you will perceive the ruins of the cities Harm as and 
fclycalefius. The former of thefe was thus denominated, 
according to the Tanagrxans, becaufe Amphiaraus difap- 
pcared with his chariot in this place, and not in that men* 
tioned by the Thebans. But it is acknowledged both by 
the Tanagraeans and Thebans, that Mycaleffus was fo 
called, becaufe tire ox which was the guide of Cadmus 
and his aflociates, in their journey to Thebes, lowed there. 
After what manner too Mycaleflus came to be a defolatc 
place, I have {hewn in my account of the Athenian 
affairs. 

In that part of Mycaleffus which borders on the fen, 
there is a temple of Mycaleffian Ceres'. They fay that 
this is opened and (hut again every night by Hercules \ 
and that Hercules is one of thofe that are called the load 
JDattyli. The following wonderful circumflance happens 
here: They place before the feet of the ftatue of Ceres, 
all the fruit which autumn produces : and this remains en¬ 
tire through the whole year. ‘Proceeding to a little.dif- 
tance from that part of the Euripus which divide# Euboea 
from the borders of the Boeotians, and keeping to the 
right hand of the temple of Ceres, you will arrive at Aulis, 

which 
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which they fay was denominated from the daughter of 
Ogygus. There is a temple here of Diana, which con¬ 
tains two ftone ftatues: one of thefe holds a torch, and 
the other is in the attitude of one (hooting an arrow. 
They fay, that when the Greeks, in confluence of the 
prophefy of Chalcas, were about to facrifice Iphigenia on 
the altar in this temple, the goddefs caufed a ftag to be the 
vi&im inftead of her. Even at prefent, too, they pre- 
ferve in this temple the remains of the trunk of that plane- 
tree, which is mentioned by Homer in the Iliad. It is 
likewife faid, that when the Greeks were detained at 
Aulis by adverfe winds, the wind on a fudden blew from 
the defired quarter 5 and then each perfon facrificed to 
Diana whatever victims came to hand, both male and 
female: in confcquence of this it became an eftablifhed 
cuftom in Aulis, to approve victims of every kind. They 
fliew a fountain here, near which a plane-tree grows; 
and on a hill near the tent of Agamemnon, there is a 
brazen threfhold. But palm-trees grow before the temple, 
the fruit of which is not perfectly fweet to the tafte, like 
that of the palm-trees in Palseftine; but yet thefe dates 
are milder than thofe which are gathered in Ionia. There 

are not many inhabitants in Aulis j and thefe are all of 
them potters. The Tanagrsei, too, and thofe that dwell 
about Mycaleflus and Harma, cultivate this land. 


CHAP. XX. 

r 

In that part of the country of the Tanagroeans which 
borders on the fca, there is a place called Delion, in which 
Jhejrc are a temple of Diana, and ftatues of Latona. The 

Tauagrxans 

* 
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Taragn can s fay, that their city was built by Poemandrus* 
the fon of Chxrefilaus, the grandfon of la Hus, and the 
great grand foil of Eleuther, who was the fon of Apollo 
and iEthufa the daughter of Neptune. This Poemandrus 
married Tanagra the daughter of jEolus ; though Corinna 
in her verts fays, that Tanagra was the daughter of Afo«- 

pus. However, {he lived to fo great an age, that ihe wns 

called by her neighbours Grata , or the grey, in (lead of 
Tanagra; and, in procefs of time, this name was given 
to the city, and remained fo long, that it is mentioned by 
Homer in his catalogue of the Greeks s 

44 Thcfpia, Graia^ Mvcalcffus broad.” 

In after-times, however, it recovered its priftine name. 
There is a monument too of Orion in Tanagra, and a 
mountain Cercyius, in which they fav Mercury was born. 

called Polofon : and here they 
fay Adas fat, diligently invefiigating fubterranean and 
cdeftial affairs! And that Komer, agreeable to this* fays 
of Atlas : 

44 Atlas, her fire, by whofe all-piercing eye 
The depths of ev’ry fca uc dearly fcea, 

And who the lofty pillars ftrenuous rears, 

Which ev’ry way divide the earth from heav’n.” 

9 

But in the temple of Bacchus there is a {fame which 
defeTves to be infpefted, of Parian licne, and which was 
made by Calamis. The ftatue of Triton, however, is {fill 
more wonderful: and there is a more venerable report 
concerning him, which is as follows: — The Tanagrian 
women, that were firft initiated in the orgies of Bacchus, 
defeended to the fea, for the fake of purifications. But 
while they were fwixnming in it, they were afiaulted by 

Triton 5 


There is likewife a place 
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Triton ; and on their imploring Bacchus to defend them, 
the god heard their prayer, engaged with and vanquifhcd 
Triton. There is another report, which is not fo vene¬ 
rable as the former, but which is more probable ; and it is 
this:—Whatever cattle were driven to the fea, were at¬ 
tacked and taken away by Triton, who ufed likewife to 
feize all fmall veffels, till the Tanagrians placed on the 

fhore bowls of wine. For Triton, allured by the fmell of 

# 

this, drank it, was overpowered by fleep, and fell head¬ 
long from a fteep part of the fhore. After this a Tana- 
grian cut off his head with an axe; and this is the reafon 
why his ftatue is without a head. But they are of opinion 
that, becaufe he was feen intoxicated, he was hain by 

Bacchus. 


CHAP. XXI. 

t 

I HAVE feen another Triton among the admirable cu¬ 
rio fities of the Romans, but which is not fo large as this 
of the Tanagrians. The form of the Tritons is as fol¬ 
lows :—The hair of their head refembles the parfley which 
grows in marfhes, both in its colour, and in die perfect 
fimilitude of one hair to another, fo that you cannot dif- 
tinguifh any difference among them. The reft of their 
body is rough, with fmall feales, and is of the fame hard- 
nefs with the fkin of a fifh. They have the gills of a filh 
under dieir ears. Their noftrils are thofe of a man, but 
their teeth are broader than thofe of the human fpecies, 
and are the teeth of a wild beaft. Their eyes appear to 
me to be azure *, and their hands, fingers, and nails, are 
of the fame form with the upper fhclls of fhcll-fifh. They 

have 
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have fins tinder their bread and belly, like thofe of thd 
dolphin, inflead of feet. I have likewife feen the 
./Ethiopian bull, which they call rhinoceros, becaufe a 
horn proje&s from the extremity of its nollril, and 
another fmall one under it: but it has no horns oil 
its head. I have feen too the Pseorian bulls, whofe bodies 
are rough in every part, but particularly in the bread 
and chin. But the Indian camels refemble leopards in 
their colour. There is a wild bead called alee, which is 
of a fpecies between a flag and a camel. This animal is 
found among the Gauls; and is the only wild bead we are 
acquainted with, which can neither be hunted nor fore- 
feen at a didance by the human fpecies: but the dsemon 
drives thefe into the hands of the hunter, while he is en¬ 
gaged in purfuir.g other wild beads. They fay that it 
fmells a man at a great diftance ; and, after fmelling him, 
hides itfelf in chafms and profound caverns. Hunters, 
therefore, when they have furrounded plains or mountain 
thickets with their toils, fo as that they are certain of 
catching all the animals within the circumference of 
their toils, catch among the red the alee. But if it hap¬ 
pens that this animal is not in the part in which they 
have fixed their toils, they are unable to take it by any 

ftratacem whatever. 

C 

"With refpect to that wild bead which Ctefias, in his 
hiftory of the Indians, fays, is called by them martiora , 
but by the Greeks andrcphngos y or the devourer of man y lam 
perfuaded that it is no other than the tiger. This animal, 
be fays, has a triple row' ef teeth in one of its jaws, and 
dings in the extremity of its tail, w ith which it defends 
itfelf when attacked near, and hurls them like arrows 
againd its enemies at a didance. For my own part, I do 

not 
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not believe that this account of the animal is true, but 
that the Indians have been induced to fabricate it, through 
vehement dread of this wild beaft. For they are deceived 
with refpeft to its colour, becaufe the tiger, when it is 
beheld in the fun, appears to be red, and of a colour fimilar 
to that of the fun. Or this deception may have arifen 
from the fwiftnefs of the beaft, or from its agility in turn¬ 
ing its body when it is not running, which is fo great, 

that its colour, particularly if beheld at a diftance, cannot 
be afeertained. Indeed, I am of opinion, that whoever 
travels to the extremities of Africa, India, or Arabia, and 
is defirous of finding fuch animals as are produced in 
Greece, will, in the firft place, difeover that fome of them 
are wanting; and, in the next place, will find others 
which vary in certain particulars from thofe in Greece. 
For man is not the only animal which varies in his form in 
a different air, and a different land, but other animals are 
fubjeft to the fame variety. Thus the Libyan afps are of 
the fame colour with thofe in Egypt; but in ^Ethiopia 
they are black as well as the men. Hence we ought nei¬ 
ther to believe in every report indifcriminatdy, nor yet 
refufe our affent to the exiftence of othe r things, merely 
becaufe they are rare. I have never indeed feen winged 
ferpents ; but I am perfuaded there are fc.ch animals, be¬ 
caufe a Phrygian once brought into Ionia a fcorpion, 
which had wings fimilar to thofe of a locuft. 


C H A P. XXII. 

In Tanagra, near the temple of Bacchus, .there are three 
temples; one of Themis, another of Venus, and a third 
©f Apollo; in which laft both Diana arid L«.tona are wor- 

{hippcdL 
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Hupped. With refpecl to the two temples of Merdtiry# 
one of which is called the temple of Criophoros y or the beared 
ef the ram^ and the other of Promachos , or the defender , 
they (ay that the firft of thefe was thus denominated, be¬ 
cause Mercury freed them from a peftilence, by carrying 
a ram round the walls; and that on this account Calamis 

made a ftatuc of Mercury for the Tanagrxans, carrying a 
ram on his {houlders. He who furpafles in beauty u!t the 
other youths, carries, on die feftival of Mercury, a ram 
on his (houlders round the walls. But they fay that Mer¬ 
cury was called Promachos, becaufe, when the Eretrienfes 
from Eubcca came with a fleet againft the Tanagrseans, 
this god led forth the youth to battle, and, being himfelf 

armed with a curry-comb like a young man, was the prin¬ 
cipal caufe of putting the Eubceenfes to flight. In the 
temple of Promachos the remains of a purflain-tree are 
dedicated, becaufe, as they fay, Mercury was educated 
mnder trees of this kind. Not far too from hence there 
is a theatre, and near it a porch is raifed. In this parti¬ 
cular indeed the Tanagrxans appear to me to reverence 
the gods in a manner fuperior to the reft of the Greeks, 
becaufe they are careful to build their temples feparate 
from other edifices, in a pure place, and remote from the 
muf tinkle. 

In a celebrated part of the city there is a fepulchre of 
Corinna, who alone compofed verfes for the Tanagrceans. 
In the gymnallum too there is a piclure of her, in which 
her head is reprefented bound with a fillet, on account of 
her ha\i g var.quiftied at Thebes, Pindar, in the rompofing 
of verles. It appears to me, however, that (lie vanquifhed 
him by txafon of the dialed! which flic employed, becaufe 

her verfes were not compofed in the Doric dialed like 
7 thefe 
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thofe of Pindar, but in that dialed which the Bohans 
Would moft eafily underfland $ and becaufe flie was the 
moft beautiful woman too of her time, as may be eafily 
inferred from her picture. Among the Tariagrseans, there 
are two kinds of cocks, the game, and thofe which they 
call cojp/phoiy or black birds . The fi2e of thefe cofTuphoi 
is the fame with that of the Lydian birds, but their colour 
refembles that of a crow. Their gills, too, and crefts 
refemble an anemony: and they have white fpots, not very 
large, on the extremity of their bill and tail. But in that 
part of Bocotia which is on the left hand of the Euripus* 
there is a fountain called Meflapios, and under it is the 
maritime city of the Boeotians, Antliedon. According 
to feme, the city was thus denominated from the nymph 
Antliedon; but according to others, from Anthan the 
fon of Neptune, by Alcyone the daughter of Atlas, be¬ 
caufe Anthan once reigned in this place. Among the 
Anthedonians, near the middle of their city, there is a 
temple of the Cabiri; and about it there is a grove of 
Ceres, and a temple of Proferpine. The ftatue of the 
goddefs is of white ftone. Before the city, too, and to¬ 
wards the more interior part of the country, there is a 
temple of Bacchus, and in it there is a ftatue of the god. 
In this place likewife there are fepulehres of Iphimedea, 
and the fons of Aloeus, who were flain by Apollo in 
Naxos, which is above Paros, both according to Homer 
and Pindar. The fepulehres of thefe too are in Antlie- 
don. Near the fea there is a place which they call the 
thicket of Glaucus. This Glaucus was a filherman, who, 
after eating a certain herb, became a daemon of the fea: 
and that he predicts future events, is both believed by 
others, and particularly by failors, who relate many tilings 
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Pindar too and 


Aifchylus, relying on thefe reports of the Anthedonians, 
have celebrated Glaucus in their verfes j the former in¬ 
deed not relating many things of him, but the latter 
making him the fubject of one of his dramas. 


CHAP. XXIII. 

But among the Thebans, before the gate called Proetcc, 

there is that which is denominated the gymnafium of 
Iolaus: there is likewife a Radium, like that in Olympia, 
or that among the Laurians; for it is a heap of earth. 
In the fame place too they {hew the heroic monument of 
Iolaus, who, as the Thebans acknowledge, died in Sar¬ 
dinia ; the Athenians and Thefpienfes palling over with 
him to that city at the fame time. Having proceeded be¬ 
yond the right hand part of the Radium, you will arrive at 
the Hippodrome, in which there is a fepulchre of Pindar. 
It is faid of Pindar, that when he was a young man, as he 
was going to Thcfpia, being wearied with the heat, as it 
was noon, and in the height of fummer, he fell afleep at a 
fr.-all diRance from the public road ; and that bees, as he 
was aileep, flew to him and wrought their honey on his lips. 
THs circumftance firft induced Pindar to compofe verfes. 
But when his reputation fpread through all Greece, the 
P\ ti.ian deity ra fed his glory to a Rill greater height, by 
ordering the Delphi to affign to Pindar an equal part of 
thole firR-fruits which were offered to Apollo. It is alfo 
faid, that when he was an old man, he law in a dream 
Froferpine Randir.g by him, who at the fame time told 

him, 
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him, that flic alone of all the divinities was not celebrated 

by him in his hymns, but that when he came to her, he 
would compofe a hymn in her praife. And indeed he 
died on the tenth day after this dream. But there was at 
Thebes a certain old woman allied to Pindar, and who 
was very converfant with his verfes, which {he ufed to fing. 
To her Pindar appeared in a dream, and fang a hymn to 
Proferpine : and the old woman, as foon as fhe was awake, 
committed to writing all that fhe had heard Pindar Ting¬ 
ing in her flecp. In this hymn, among other appellations 
of Pluto, he is called CbrnfenicSy or pcjfejjing golden reins : 
and it is evident that this epithet pertains to the rape of 
Proferpine. 

From the fcpulchre of Pindar, there is a road which is 
for the moft part plain to Acnephnium. They fay that 
this city was at firft a part of the Theban land: and I 
have found that Theban exiles afterwards fled hither, when 
Alexander fubverted Thebes. For thefe, through imbeci¬ 
lity and old age, not being able to reach the Attic land, took 
up their refidence in this place. This little city is fnuated 
in the mountain Ptous ; and contains a temple and ftatue 
of Bacchus, which deferve to he infpected. On proceed¬ 
ing to about the diltancc of fifteen ftadia from this city, 
you will fee on the right hand a temple of Ai oIIo Ptous. 
But Ptous was the fon of Athamas and Themrftus; and 
from him botli Apollo and the mountain were denomi¬ 
nated, according to the poet Alius. Before Thebes was 
deftroyed by Alexander, there was an oracle in this tem¬ 
ple, which was by no means fallacious. They fay that 
an European, whofe name wasMys, was once fent hither 
by Mardonius, for the purpofe of confulting the oracle; 
and that the god anfwered his interrogations, not in the 

£ 2 Grecian 
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Grecian tongue, but in a Barbaric dialeft. After you 
have pafled beyond the mountain Ptous, you will arrive at 
Larvmna, which is ^maritime city of the Boeotians. They 
fay that it was thus denominated from Larymna, the 
daughter of Cynus. But I (hall relate who were her more 
remote anceflors, in my account of the Locrian affairs. 
Formerly Larymna belonged to the city Opus: but when 
the power of the Thebans became very confiderable, ther 
the inhabitants of Larymna voluntarily joined themfelves 
to the Boeotians. There is a temple here of Bacchus, 
and a ftatue in an upright pofition. There is likewife a 
lake, whofe profundity commences from its very margin : 
and the mountains which are above the city afford wild 

boars for hunters. 


CHAP. XXIV. 

On proceeding from Acnephnium, in a flraight line to 
the lake Cephiffis, which is called by fome Copais, you 
will arrive at a plain which is denominated Athamantios. 
They fay that Athamas dwelt in this place. The river 
Cephiffus pours itfelf into this lake. This river commences 
from Lilaea among the Phocenfes, and affords a paffage 
for fhips to Copx, which is a fmall city fituated near the 
lake, and which is mentioned by Homer in his catalogue 

4 b 

of the fhips. In this city there are temples of Ceres, 
Bacchus, and Scrapis. The Boeotians too fay, that for¬ 
merly other fmall cities, Athens: and Eleufis, were inha¬ 
bited near this lake, which were deftroyed during the win¬ 
ter feafon by the overflowing of the lake. But the fifh in 

the lake Cephiffis arc in no rcfpccl different from the fifh 

^ which 
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which are found in other lakes. The eels, however, which 
are found in it are very large and fweet. On proceeding 
from Copse, on the left hand, at about the diftance of twelve 
ftadia, you will arrive at Holmones : and from Holmones, 
Hyettus is diftant about feven ftadia. Thefe are now, as 
they were at firft, nothing more than villages 5 and it ap¬ 
pears to me that they are parts of the Orchomcnian land, 
as well as the Athamantian plains. With refpe£t to 
Hyettus, and Holmus the fon of Sifyphus, I {hall relate 
w hat I have heard concerning them, in my account of 
the Orchomenians. 

But there is not any thing wdiich deferves in the leaft to 
be infpe£ted among the Holmonians. In Hyettus there 
is a temple of Hercules 5 and in it remedies are found for 
the difeafed. The ftatue, however, of Hercules is not 
artificially made, but is a rude ftone after the ancient 
manner. At about the diftance of twenty ftadia from 
Hyettus, is Crytones. They fay that this fmall city was 
formerly called Cyrtone. It is built on a lofty mountain, 
and in it there are a temple and grove of Apollo. But in 
the temple there are ftatues in an upright pofition of Apollo 
and Diana. Cold water flows here from a rock ; and near 
this fountain there is a temple of the Nymphs, and a fmall 
grove in which trees of every kind are planted. On pro¬ 
ceeding from Crytones, after you have palled over the 
mountain, you will arrive at the town Corfea. Under 
this town there is a grove of planted trees, which are for 
the moll part fcarlet oaks. A fmall ftatue of Mercury 
{lands in that part of the grove which is in the open air. 
This grove too is about half a iladium diftant from Corfea. 
On descending int® the fiat part of the country, you will 

fee the river Platanius pouring itfelf into the fea. And 

E 3 on 
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on the right hand of this river are the extremities 
of the Boeotian land: and in this place there is a fmall 
city Alx, near the lea, which divides the continent of the 
Locrians from Euboea. 


CHAP. XXV. 

Amok G the Thebans, near the gate Neitis, is the 
fepulchre of Menoeceus the fon of Creon, who voluntarily 
flew himfeif, in compliance with the Delphic oracle, when 
Polynices came with an army from Argos. A pomegra¬ 
nate-tree grows near his tomb, the fruit of which, when 
ripe, on breaking die exterior rind, has the appearance of 
blood. This tree *egerminates perpetually The Thebans 
too alien that the vine firft made its appearance in their 
country; but thev have not anv token to (hew of this at 

4 * * * 

prefer.:. Not far from the fepulchre of Menoeceus, they 
lay that the Tons of Oedipus, fighting in a iingle combat, 
flew each other. As a proof of this combat, there is a 
pillar here, and upon it a done fhicld. They fhew a 
place, toe, in which they fay Juno fuckled II w'» cult's, ill 
ccrfequence of a deception employed by Jupiter. The 
whole of this place is coiled Surma ArJtgzneS) or ihe draw¬ 
ing zf A>:i:gcne\ becaufe Antigone, when flie found her- 
leii unable to rahe the dead bodv of Polvnices, endea- 

J s * 

voured :o draw it along, and continued her eflorts till 
the acc 'ir.piifhe i her defign, and threw it on the funeial 
pii * ol Eteocles, which wa-* then enkindled. After you have 
pared over the river which A called Dircc, from the wife of 
Evens -by whom according to report Antiope was in¬ 
jured, *:ni was on that account flain by tire fons of An-, 

tione), 
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ttope), you will fee the ruins of the houfe of Pindar, and 
a temple of the mother Dindymene, which was dedicated 
by Pindar. The ftatue of the goddefs was made by the 
Thebans Ariftomedes and Socrates. On one day in every 
year they think proper to open this temple. I happened 
to be prefent on that day, and by this means had an oppor¬ 
tunity of feeing the ftatue, which is of Pentelican (tone, as 
well as the throne on which the goddefs fits. In the road 
from the gate Neitis there is a temple of Themis, and 
in it a ftatue of white ftone. After this there are two 
temples, one of the Parcte, and the other of Judicial Ju¬ 
piter. The ftatue of Jupiter is of ftone; but there are 
no ftatues of the Parcse. At a fmall diftance from lienee, 
there is a ftatue of Hercules in the open air, under the 
appellation of R'ltwcoloujles , becaufe, in order to difgrace 
thofe ambaffadors (as the Thebans fay) that were fent by 
the Orchomenians to demand tribute, he cut off their 
nofes. 

On proceeding to the diftance of twenty-five fladia 

from hence, you will fee a grove of Cabirian Ceres and 
Proferpinc, into which the uninitiated arc not permitted to 
enter. But who the Cabiri are, and what the ceremonies 
which are performed in honour of them, and the mother 
of the gods, I mult beg thofe that are defirous of hearing 
fuch particulars to fuffer me to pafs over in filence. No¬ 
thing however hinders me from difclofing the origin of 
thefe myfteries according to the Thebans. They fay, 
then, that there was once a city in this place, and inha¬ 
bitants, who were called Cabiri; and that Ceres tiepo- 
fited fomething with Prometheus, who was one cf the 
Cabiri, and with his fon vrh, ictus, after fhe became ac¬ 
quainted with them. What this depofit was, and the 

E-t circumftances 
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drcumftances which took place refpetting it, piety forbids 
me to difclofe. The myfteries therefore of the Cabirl 
were the gift of Ceres. But when the Epigoni led an 
army againft Thebes, and Thebes was taken, the Cabiri 
being driven from their country were not able for fome 
time to celebrate thefe myfteries. Afterwards, however, 
they were reftored by Pelarge, the daughter of Potneus, 
in conjunction with her hufband Ifthmiades. And then, 
indeed, Pelarge initiated perfons in thefe myfteries beyond 
the ancient boundaries of the country : but Telondes, and 
thofe of the Cabiri that were reftored to their native 
land, celebrated the myfteries in Cabinea. By an oracle 
too given from Dodona, other honours were decreed to 
Pelarge ; and a victim big with young was ordered to be 

facnficed to her. Many inftances likewile have evinced 
that the wrath of the Cabiri is implacable. 1 or when 
certain private perfons in Naupactus had the boldnefs 
to perform the ceremonies eftabiilhed by the Thebans, 
they were fhordy after punifhed for their impiety. Such 
too of the forces cf Xerxes as, together with Mardonius, 
pitched their camps in Bceotia, when they entered the 
temple of the Cabiri, either allured by the hope of gain- 
ing great riche*, or v es appears to me) through their 
contempt of a dhine nature, became immediately infane: 
and feme cf them threw thcnvfeives into the lea, ami 
others hurled themielves headlong from rocks. Thus 
^ain, when Alexander had vanquished the Thebans, and 
dedroved all Thebes bv nre, iuch of the Macedonians as 

s * * 

entered the temple oi the Cnbiri, becaule they were upon 
hoftiie ground, were deftroyed by thunder and lightning. 

bo holy has tins temple been from die beginning. 


C H A P. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

o N the right hand of the temple of the Cabin, there 
is a plain which is called Tenerus, from the prophet Te- 
nerus, who they fay was the fon of Apollo and Melia. 
J-lere too there is a large temple of Hercules, who is 
called Ippodotos. For they report that the Orchomenians 
came to this place with an army, and that Hercules, fete* 
ing their horfes in the night, bound them in fuch a man¬ 
ner to their chariots, as to prevent their being ufeful in 
the war. On proceeding from hence, you will arrive at a 
mountain, from whence, according to report, the Sphinx 
ufed to rulh in order to deftrov thofe that could not folve 
the riddles which ihe fang to them : though others afiert 
that Hie ufed to drive to Anthedon with a naval force 
after the manner of pirates, and afterwards exercife her 
robberies from this mountain, till Oedipus flew her by 
means of a numerous army which he brought from Cck 
rinth. It is alfo faid, that fhe was the baftard daughter 
of Laius, and that her father taught her the oracle which 
was given to Cadmus at Delphos, through his kindnefs 
towards her. Prior to the Theban kings, indeed, no one 
was acquainted with the meaning of the oracle ; and thefe 
in fuccellion uni'.ikied it to each other. As often, there¬ 
fore, as any difpute arofe refpecling the kingdom, the 
neighbouring people came to confuk Sphinx. Laius, in¬ 
deed, had ions by his miftreliesj but they fay that the 
meaning of the oracle given by the Pythian deity was only 
known to Epicafte, and the children which Laius h?d by 
her. They add, that the brothers vs eiw ch cams ur.uy 

the 
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the fophifms of Sphinx; and that upon her inquiring whe¬ 
ther, if they were the fons of Laius, they knew the oracle 
given to Cadmus, if they anfwered in the negative, {he 
condemned them to death, as not being entitled by their 
birth to the kingdom. Laftly, it is faid that the inter¬ 
pretation of the oracle was given to Oedipus in a dream, 
who was by this means enabled to folve the riddle of 

Sphinx. 

The ruins of the city Oncheftus are about fifteen ftadia 
diftant from this mountain : and they fay that Oncheftus 
the fon of Neptune once dwelt in this city. At prefent, 
indeed, a temple and ftatue of Onchtftian Neptune re¬ 
main : and there is likewife a grove here which is cele¬ 
brated by Homer. On turning from the temple of the 
Cabin to the left hand, and proceeding to the diftance of 
about fifty ftadia, you will arrive at the city Thelpia, which 
is fituated under mount Helicon, and is faid to have 


been denominated from Thefpia the daughter of Afopus. 
According to lbme, Thcfpius, when he left Athens, gave 
tliis name to the city; and they fay that he was the fon 
of Erechtheus. Among the I hefpians, there is even at 
prefent a brazen ftatue of Jupiter the Saviour. They re¬ 
port, that the city being once infefted with a dragon, Ju¬ 
piter ordered them to expofe e\ery year to the favage ani¬ 
mal certain yrurv men chclcn bv lot; and that the names 

- O 0 

of the fa that periihed except one funk into oblivion. The 
name of this cr.e was C!e<. ftratus, who had a brazen coat 


c: mail made for him bv his lover Meneftratus. This coat 

of mad was thick fat with hooks turned unwards : and 

* 

Cleoftratus, a.cud with this, \ery readily went forth to 
meet the dragon ; and was indeed hixnfelf /lain, but at 
the fame time was the deftruclion of the favage beaft. 

From 
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From this circumftance Jupiter came to be called Savi¬ 
our. They have befides a ftatue of Bacchus, another of 
Fortune, a third of Hygia, and a fourth of Minerva j by 
the fide of whom there is a ftatue of Plutus. 


CHAP. XXVII. 

But the Thefpians venerated, from the firft, Love be¬ 
yond all the gods: and they have a moll ancient ftatue of 
this divinity, which is nothing more than a rude ftone. I 
do not however know who it was that inftituted this high 
veneration of Love among the Thefpians. The Parian i, too, 
who dwell about the Hellefpont, and who originated from 
Ionia, and migrated hither from Erythne, but at prefent 
are in fubjection to the Romans, venerate this divinity no 
lets than the Thefpians. "I he multitude are of opinion, 
that Love is the youngeft of the gods, and the foil of 
Venus. But the Lycian Olen, who compofed the me ft 
ancient hymns Lr the Creeks, fays in his hymn to Lucina, 
that Lucina is the mother of Love. And Pamphus and 
Orpheus, who floai :ih'*d after Olen, have compofed hymns 
to Love, that they irght be fung by the Lvcomedse during 
the ceiebr.uion oi the inyfterit s. I like wife once fpoke with 
a torch-bearer of the jiicufmun myftcries, and through 
his means read thefe hymns of Pamphus and Orpheus, of 
which I fliall make no farther mention. Hcfiod, indeed, 
or at lead the author of the 1 hcogony, I well know, 
fays, that Chaos was firft generated) afterwards Earth, 

ami then I artarus and Love. But the Lrfbian Sappho 

fings many things of Love, which by no means harmonize 

with each oilier. Lyfippus afterwards made a brazen 

ftatue 
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ftatue of Love for the Thefpians; and prior to him Praxi¬ 
teles made one of Pentelican ftonc. With refpect to the 
itratagem which Phryne employed, in order to difeover 
the favourite ftatue of Praxiteles, this I have elfewhere 
related. They fay, that this ftatue of Love was firft moved 
out of its place, by the Roman emperor Caius. It was 
afterwards lent back to the Thefpians by Claudius ; and 
again brought to Rome by Nero, where it was deftroyed 
by fire. Of thofe, however, who ached thus impioufly to¬ 
wards this divinity, one man was flain by a foldier, whom 
he ufed to nick-name in derifion 5 and Nero acted very 
impioufly towards his mother, and behaved with a cruelty 
towards his wives, which {hewed that he was entirely 
deftitute of Love. 

But the ftatue of Love, which is at prefent among the 
Thefpians, was made by the Athenian Menodorus, in imi¬ 
tation of the manner of Praxiteles. In this place too 
there is a Venus and a ftatue of Phryne, both of ftone, and 
the works of Praxiteles. In another part of the city there 
is a temple of Venus AIclaims y or ike bhch • there are be^ 
fides a theatre, and a forum, well worthy of infpection. 
Here like wife there is a brazen ftatue of Hefiod: and not far 


from the forum there are a brazen ftatue of Victory, and a 
temple of the Mufes not very large. In this temple there 
are fmall ftatues r: ftone. The Thefpians too have a temple 
0: Hercules: the prieftefs of which retains her virginity as 
Jonj r.s the lives. They fav that this arofe from the fol- 

♦ 4 4 

lovrir? circum fiance : Hercules had connection with all 
the tifty c^u^hrers cf Theftius except one, iir one night; 
and this < nc, who was unwhhng to be connected with 
him, was choien by him as his prieftefs, but with this rc- 
ftrict.c::. that the mould remain all her life a virgin. But 

I have 
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I have heard another account of this affair, that Hercules 
was connected with all the fifty daughters of Theftius in 
one night, that they all bore him fons, and the youngeft 
and oldelt of thefe daughters were each of them de¬ 
livered of twins. However, for my own part, I can 
never be induced to believe, that Hercules could be 
excited to fuch a violent anger again!!: the daughter of 
his friend. Befides, it is not probable, that he who, while 
he was among men, puniihed the infolent behaviour of 
others, and particularly revenged impiety towards the 
gods, would build a temple, and appoint a pricflefs for 
himfelf as if lie was a god. But to me, indeed, it appears, 
that this temple is more ancient than the period in which 
Hercules the foil of Amphitryon lived : and 1 do not 
know, whether the dedication of this temple ought not 
to be aferibed to the Hercules who is one of the Idxi 
Daftyli, as I have difeovered that the Ervthrxans in Ionia, 
and the Tyrians have raifed temples to him. Nor are the 
Boeotians ignorant of this name of Hercules ; for they 
fay, that the temple of Mycaleffmn Ceres was committed 
to the care of the Idxan Hercules. 


CHAP. XXVIII, 

The mountain Helicon excels all the mountains in 
Greece for the goodnefs of its foil, and the multitude of 
trees which it contains. The young (hoots of pui flain 
too, with which it abounds, yield the iweeteft fruit. The 
inhabitants of Helicon fay, that nope of the herbs or 
roots which are produced in this mountain are deftr active 

to 
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to mankind. They add, that the paftures here even de¬ 
bilitate the venom of ferpents; fo that thofe who are fre¬ 
quently bit by ferpents in this part, efcape the danger 
with greater eafe than if they were of the nation of the 
Pfylli, or had difcovered an antidote againfl poifon. Other- 
wife the venom of the fierceft of ferpents is both deftruo 
ti\e to men, and all other animals. The nature of the 
paftures too contributes in no fmall degree to the ftrength 
of the venom. For I once heard a Phoenician fnv, that in 
the mountainous part of Phoenicia, the roots that grow 
there render the vipers more fierce. The fame perfon too 
farther added, that he faw a viper purfue a man who fled 
to a tree for (belter, and that the viper blew its venom 
againfl the tree to which the man had efcaped, and by 
this means caufed his death. With refpecl to thofe vipers 
in Arabia which take up their refidence among balfam 
trees, I know that fomething very different from what I 
have above related happens, and this is as follows : The 
balfam tree is nearly of the fame fize as a fprig of myrtle ; 
and its leaves are like thofe of the herb fweet-marjoram. 
Vipers take up their refidence about thefc plants; and are 
in feme places more numerous than in others: for the 
juice of the balfam tree is their l\vceteft food ; and they 
are delighted with the fhade produced by its leaves. 
When the time therefore arrives for gathering the juice 
of this tree, the Arabians come into the faci'Vi grove, 
each of them holding two twigs. 13 y (baking thefc they 
put to flight the vipers : for they are unwilling to kill 
them, becaufe they confider them as the facred inhabitants 
of the balfam. And if i: happens that any one is wounded 
by a viper, the wound rcfembles that which is made by 
iron, but is not attended with any dangerous confe¬ 
rences : 
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quences: for thefe animals being fed with the juice of the 
balfam-tree, which is the mofl odoriferous of all trees, 
their poifon becomes changed from a deadly quality into 
one which produces a milder effetff. 


C II A P. XXIX. 

they fay, that Ephialtes and Otus confecrated this 
mountain to the Mufcs, and were the firfl: that facrificed 
to thefe divinities in Helicon. They like wife report that 
Afcra was built by thefe. And Hegcfinous, in his poem 
on the Attic land, thus fpeaks concerning Afcra : 

With Afcra mingling once, th* earth-fluking power, 

When rolling years their rounds had run, begat 
A foil nam’d Oeclus, who Afcra built, 

Aililkd by Alocus’ offspring, near 
The ft reams of Helicon’s hiiguous feet. 

I never read the poetical compofitions of Hegefmous; for 
they were not extant when I was born. But Calippus the 
Corinthian, in his hiftory of the Orchonienians, cites the 
verfes of Hegefmous in proof of what he aflerts : and 
hence, I have taken thefe verfes from Calippus. At pre- 
font a tower remains in Afcra ; but of every thing elfe 
even the remembrance has perifiied. The fons of A locus 
were of opinion, that there were only three Mufcs ; and 
thefe they called Melete> Mneme , and Aoide> which fignify 
meditation , memory , and Jinging. But they fay, that in after 
times, Pierus the Macedonian, from whom a mountain in 
Macedonia is denominated, came to Thefpia, and ordered 
that nine Mufes Ihould be worfhipped by the names which 

they 
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they retain at prefent. And this alteration was made hy 

Pierus, either becaufe it appeared to him to be wifer, or in 

confequence of fome oracle, or as the refult of what he had 

learned from the Thracians. For formerly the Thracians 

# 

feem to have excelled the Macedonians in dexterity in 
human affairs, and not to have been fo negligent as they 
were in divine concerns. There are thofe, too, who fay 
that Pierus had nine daughters, and that he called them 
bv the names of the Mufes ; and that the grandchildren 
of Pierus by thefe daughters were called by the names 
which the Greeks give to the offspring of the Mufes. 
But Mimnermus, who compofed elegies refpecting the 
battle of the Smyrnxans again!! Gyges and the Lydians, 
fays in the preface to this work, that the more ancient 
Mufes are the daughters of Heaven, and that thofe of 
poflerior origin are the daughters of Jupiter. 

In Helicon, too, as you go to the grove of the Mufes, 
ycu will lee on the left hand the fountain Aganippe. They 
fay that Aganippe was the daughter of Termeffus, which 
flows round mount Helicon. But if you proceed to this 
grove in a flraight line, you will fee a iloue image of Eu- 
pheme. This Euphene is faid to have been the nurfe of 

the Mules. 

in a fmall ftone, which is carved fo as to referable a 
cavern. ThevT«rform luneral facrificcs everv vear to this 

« i 4 4 

poet, before they facrifice to the Mufes. It is faid that Linus 
was the lcn of L T rania by Amphiaraus the l'on of Nep¬ 
tune. The renown w hich he acquired for his ikill in mufic, 
was fupenor not only to that of his contemporaries, but 
to that of all his predecefLrs: and he is faid to have been 
(lain by Apollo for attempting to compare his fkill in 
tinging with that of the god. Indeed the death of Linus 

was 


After her image there is a ftatue of Linus 


r 
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Vas lamented by every barbarous nation; and among the 

Egyptians there is a fong which the Greeks call Linus j 
for this fong is denominated by the Egyptians Manero$n , 
But the Greeks, and among thefe Homer, mention this 
fong as Grecian. For Homer, being well acquainted with 
the misfortune of Linus, fays that Vulcan reprefented, 
among other things, in the fhield of Achilles, a boy play¬ 
ing on a harp, and finging the fate of Linus: 

“To thefe a youth awakes the warbling firings, 

Whofe tender 'ay the fate of Linus fmgs.” 

But Pamphus, who compofed the moft ancient hymns for 
the Athenians, fays, that grief for the death of Linus in- 
creafed to that degree, that he came to be called Oitolinos, 
or lamentable Linus . And afterwards the Lefbian Sappho, 
having learnt the name Oitolinos from the verfes of Pam¬ 
phus, celebrates in her poems Adonis and Oitolinos. The 
Thebans too boalt that Linus was buried in their coun¬ 
try ; and they fay, that after the lofs of the Greeks at 
Chxronea, Philip the fon of Amyntas, in confequenee of 
a vifion in a dream, brought the bones of Linus to Mace¬ 
donia \ and afterwards, from another dream, carried back 
the bones to Thebes. The covering however of this tomb, 
and every thing elfe belonging to it, have, they fay, been 
obliterated through length of time. The Thebans like- 
wife afiert, that there was a junior Linus, the fon of Ifme- 
nius; and that when but a boy he was llain by Hercules, 
whom he inftrueted in mufic. However, neither the 
Linus the fon of Amphimarus, nor he who was the fon of 
Ifmenius, compoled any thing in verfej or, if they did, it 
has not been tranfmitted to pofterity. 

i 
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CHAP. XXX. 

The ancient ftatues of all the Mufes her* were made • 
by Cephifodotus. And on proceeding to no great diftance 
from hence, you will fee three Mufes which were made by 
Cephifodotus, and after thefe the fame number of Mufes 
the works of Strongylion, who made oxen and horfes after 
the beft manner. The remaining three Mufes were made 

by Olympiofthenes. In Helicon too there are a brazen 
Apollo and a Mercury contending with each other about 
a lyre. There is like wife a Bacchus the work of Lyfippus: 
for the upright ftatue of Bacchus, which was dedicated 
by Sylla, was made by Myron, and except his {latue of 

Erechtheus, deferves to be infpefted beyond all his works 
at Athens* Sylla, however, did not dedicate this ftatue 
out of his own pofleflions, but took it from the Orcho- 
menian Minyx. And this is what the Greeks call vene¬ 
rating a divine nature with foreign fumigations. Here 
too you may fee the (latues of poets and illuflrious mu- 
ficians. Among thefe there are Thamyris now blind, and 
handling a broken lyre*, and the Methymnaean Arion ftt- 
ing on a dolphin. But he who made the ftatue of the Ar- 
give Sacadas, from not underftanding the exordium of 
Pindar’s verfes upon him, has made this piper not 
greater as to the length of his body than his pipes. Hefiod 
too fits here holding a harp on his knees, though this was 
not his ufual attitude: for it is evident from his poems, 
that he ufed to fing near a twig of laurel. With refpe£t 
to the age of Hefiod and Homer, though I have made 

c the 
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the moft diligent and accurate inquiry, it is not agreeable 
to me to give my opinion on this fubjedl, as I know that 
it has occafioned great difputes among men of former 
times, and that there is no fmall contention about it 
mmong poets of the prcfent day. There is a datue here 
too of the Thracian Orpheus, with Telete , or myjlic facrifice 9 
(landing by his fide. He is reprefented Tinging, and is 
furrounded by wild beads fafhioned from brafs and done, 
who are lidening to his fong. The Greeks, indeed, be¬ 
lieve many things which are by no means true, and this 

among the red, that Orpheus was thf Ton of the Mufe 

% 

Calliope, and not of that Calliope who was the daughter 
of Fierus ; that he allured wild beads by the melody of 

his lyre \ and that he defcended to Hades while alive, for 
the purpofe of requeding the infernal gods to redorc him 

0 

back his wife. But it appears to me, that Orpheus fur- 
paffed all the poets that were prior to him in the elegance 
of his compofitions, and that he acquired great authority 
in confequence of the general opinion, that he invented 
the myderies of the gods, purifications for iirq ious a&ions, 
remedies for difeafes, and the methods of appealing the 
wrath of divinity. 

They report too concerning him, that the Thracian 
women endeavoured to take away his life by ftratagem, 
becaufe he perfuaded their hufbands to attend him in his 
wanderings, but that they had not the boldnefs to put 
this defign in execution through fear of their hufbands : 
at length, however, by drinking largely of wdne, they ac- 
complifhed this daring projeft. Hence, they fay, it came 
to be edablifhed by law, that men fhould he led to battle 
intoxicated. There are others again who fay, that Or¬ 
pheus was killed by lightning, on account of having taught 

F 2 things 
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things in the myfteries which men were unacquainted with 
before. It is likewife reported of Orpheus, that after the 
death of his wife, he came in confequence of it to Aornus 

in Thefprotia, becaufe there was an ancient oracle there of 
departed fpirits; that when he came here he expected the 
foul of Eurydice would follow him ; but that finding him- 
felf difappointed, he flew himfelf through grief. The 
Thracians add, that the nightingales, which build their 
nefts about the fepulchre of Orpheus, fing fweeter and 
lpuder than other nightingales. But the Macedonians, 
who inhabit the country under the Pierian mountain, and 

the city Dios, fay that Orpheus was flain in that place by 
women. On proceeding from Dios to the mountain at 
about the diftance of twenty ftadia, you will fee a pillar 
on the right hand, and upon it a {tone urn, which, ac¬ 
cording to the inhabitants of this place, contains the bones 

of Orpheus. The river Helicon flows through this part 
of the country, and at the diftance of eighty-five ftadia 
hides itfelf in the earth. Afterwards having concealed it- 
felf for about twenty-two ftadia, it again rifes, and, af- 
fuming the name of Baphyrx inftead of Helicon, becomes 
a navigable river, and pours itfelf into the fea. The Diatx 
fay, that this river at firft ran in an open channel; but that 
when the women who flew Orpheus attempted to wafh 
themfeIves from his blood in it, then it funk into the earth, 
that its water might not be the means of purifying them 
from his murder. 

I have likewife heard a different report from this in 
Larifia: that formerly there was a city in Olympus called 
Libethra, and which flood in that part of the mountain 
wdiich is turned towards Macedonia: that the fepulchre 
of Orpheus is not far from hence j and that an oracle of 

Bacchus 
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Bacchus was tranfmitted to the Libethrians from Thrace, 
informing them that their city would be deftroyed by 
Sus whenever the fun ftiould behold the bones of Or¬ 
pheus. The Libethrians, however, did not pay much 
attention to the oracle, becaufe they did not believe 
that there could be any wild bead fufficiently large and 

ftrong to deftroy their city ; and as to the boar, they were 
perfuaded that its boldnefs was fuperior to its ftrength. 
However, when it feemed fit to divinity the following 
circumftances took place : A fhepherd about mid-day, 
being weary laid himfelf down by the tomb of Orpheus, 
and ill his deep began to fing the verfes of chat poet with 
a loud and fweet voice. The neighbouring fhepherds there¬ 
fore and hufbandmen, allured by this harmony, left their 
employments, and gathered themfclves round the fleep- 
ing fhepherd. But it fo happened, from their pufhing 
againft, and driving to outftrip each other in getting near 
the fhepherd, that they overturned the pillar, broke the 
urn which contained the bones of Orpheus, and by this 
means caufed them to be feen by the fun. Afterwards, 

on the following night, divinity caufed it to rain in abun¬ 
dance ; and the river Sus> which is one of the torrents 
about Olympus, rufhed with fuch impetuofity againft the 
walls of the Libethrians, that it threw them down, toge¬ 
ther with all the temples and houfes, and drowned all 
the men and animals that were in the city. The Libe¬ 
thrians therefore becoming extindft, the Macedonians that 
dwelt in Dios (as a Larifiaean, who was my gueft, informed 
me) conveyed the bones of Orpheus to their own country. 
But thofe who are converfant with the writings of the 
poets, know with refpeft to the hymns of Orpheus, that 
C4ch of them is very fhert, and that the whole of them 

F 3 doe* 
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does not amount to any confiderable number. The Ly- 
comedae arc well acquainted with them, and ling them in 
the myfteries of Ceres. Thefe hymns are next to thofe 
of HomeT fer the elegance of their compolition ; but on 
account of their fuperior fan&ity, they are preferred for 

religious purpofes to thofe of Homer. 


CHAP. XXXI. 

In Helicon too there is a ftatue of Arfinoe, whom 

Ptolemy married though {he was his filler. A brazen 
oftrich fupprrts this ftatue, Thefe birds indeed have 
wings naturally like other birds, but through the weight 
and magnitude of their bodies they are unable to raife 
themfelves into the air. Here likewife there are a hind 
fuckling Telephus the fon of Hercules, and an ox ftanding 
near her. Befides thefe there is a ftatue of Priapus, which 
deferves to be infpe&ed. This god ir> honoured in other 
places by thofe who take care of goats, fheep, or bee¬ 
hives : but the Lampfaceni venerate him beyond all the 
Other d^initics, and afiert that he is the fon of Bacchus 
and Venus. Among other tripods too which are dedi¬ 
cated in Helicon there is a mofl ancient one, which they 
fay Hefiod received in Chalcis by the Euripus,_in confe¬ 
rence of a vi&ory which he gained by his verfes. The 
grove here is furreunded with inhabitants : and the Thef- 
pians celebrate a feftival in this*place, and games which 
they call Akufeia> or, facred to the Muffs . They alfo ce¬ 
lebrate games in honour of Love, in which rewards are 
not only propofed to muficians, but likewife to the athletse* 

On afeending from this grove to the diftance of twenty 

ftadia, 
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ftadia, you will fee a fountain, which is called the fountain 
of the horfe. They fay, that the horfe of Bellerophon 
made this fountain by ftriking the earth with his hoof. 
But the Boeotians that dwell about Helicon have a tradi¬ 
tion among them, that Hefiod wrote nothing befides the 
poem entitled Works and Days ; and from this they take 

away the introduction to the Mufes, and fay that the 
proper beginning of the poem is that part which fpeaks 
of Contentions. They (hewed me too a leaden table near 
the fountain, which was almoft entirely rotten through 
age, but on which the Works and Days of Hefiod wa 9 
written. Their opinion, however, w f ho aferibe many works 
to Hefiod, is ve *y different from this. And, according to 
thefe, he compofed a poem O? Women ; The Great Eoea t 
The Thtogotiy ; Verfes on the Prophet M.elampus; The De~ 

Jicent of Thefeus with Pirithous to Hades; The Exhortation of 
Chiron , viz. relative to the infraction of Achilles ; and the 
poem Called Works and Days. 

The fame perfons too alfert, that Hefiod was inflru&ed 
in divination by the Acarnanes: and, indeed, a poem of He¬ 
fiod On Divination is extant, which I have read, together 
with The Narrations of Prodigies , which are at the end of it. 
Contrary reports likewife are circulated about the death 
of Hefiod. For though it is univerfally agreed, that the 
fons of Gany&or, Ctimenus, and Antiphus, fled to Mo- 
lucria from Naupa&us on account of the murder of 
Hefiod, and that through their impiety to Neptune they 
were punilhed there, yet fome are of opinion, that He¬ 
fiod was falfely accufed of having raviihed the fitter of 
thefe young men, and others affert, that (he was raviihed 
by him. And fuch are the different reports which are 
circulated about Hefiod and his works. On the top of 

F 4 mount 
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mount Helicon is the river Lamus, which is not large; 
and in the borders of the Thefpians there is a place called 
Hedonacon, which contains the fountain of Narciflus. 
They (ay that Narciflus beheld himfelf in this fountain ; 
that he did not know he was in love himfelf; and that 
he died through this love by the fide of the fountain.^To 
be in love indeed with a fhadow, and not to know the 
difference between a man and the fhadow of a man, i$ 
flupidity in the extreme. But there is another report 
concerning Narciflus, which is lefs known than the former 
one ; and this is, that he had a twin filler, who perfectly 
refembled him in her whcle form, that her hair and drefs 
were fimilar to thofe of Narciflus, and that they uled to 
g° out together to hunt. That NarciiTus fell in love with 
this filter; and that (lie happening to fie before him, he 
ufed to come to this fountain, in which, when 1 e faw* 
his own fhadow, without at the fame time perceiving that 

it was his own, he found tome mitigation of the torments 
of his love, by imagining that it was the image of his filler. 
It appears to me, however, that the earth produced the 
flower Narciflus prior to this circumtlance ; and my 
Opinion is confirmed by the verfes of Pam pi us. For he 
fays, that many years before the T 1 efpian Narciflus, 
Proferpine the daughter of Ceres was forcibly taken 
away by Pluto, as (he was playing and gathering flowers j 

and that fbe was deceived not by violets, but by the 
paxciffus* 

i 
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CHAP. XXXII. 

Those that dwell ii> Creufis, which is a haven of the 

Thefpians, have no public building or ftatue which de- 
ferves to be mentioned : but in the houfe of a private per- 
fon in Creufis there is a ftatue of Bacchus, which is made 

of plafter, and adorned with pictures. But the paflage by 
fea to Creufis from Peloponnefus is winding and ftormy. 

The promontories which run into the fea, give fuch a 
curvature to the fhores, that fhips cannot fail in a direct 
line, and the winds blow violently from the neighbouring 
mountains. On failing from Creufis, not upwards but 
near Bocotia, you will fee the city I'hilbe on the right 
hand. And in the firft place there is a mountain near 
the fea. When you have palled beyond this you will 
fee a plain, and after this another mountain, in the bottom 
part of which there is a city. In this city there is a temple 
of Hercules, and in it a ftone ftatue in an upright po¬ 
rtion. They celebrate here a feftival, which they call 
Heracltia. Nothing would hinder the plain which lies here 
between the mountains from becoming a lake, through 
the great quantity of water in this part, if they did not 
raife a ftrong bank through the middle of the plain, turn 
the water every year to places beyond the bank, and cul¬ 
tivate the other parts of the plain. They fay that the 

nymph Thifbe, from whom the city is denominated, was 

a native of this place. On failing from hence you will 
fee a fmall city near the fea, which is called Tipha. There 
is a temple of Hercules here, in which they celebrate a 

feftival 
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feftival annually. The Tiphxenfes afhert, they ex¬ 
celled from the firft all the other Boeotians in the know¬ 
ledge of maritime affairs, and that Tiphys, who was 
chofen to be the pilot of the {hip Argo, was a native of 
their country. 

Before the city too they {hew a place, to which they 
£ay the Argo drove when it returned from Colchis. On 
proceeding upwards from Thefpia towards the conti¬ 
nent, you will arrive at the city Haliartus. But it is 
not proper that I {hould feparate from my account of 
the Orchomenian affairs, the particulars refpe&ing the 
builder of this city and Coronca. In die Per Han war, one 
part of the army of Xerxes laid wade with fire and 
fword the land and city of the Haliartians, on account of 

4 J 

their attachment to the intereft of the Greeks. But in 
Haliartus there is a fepulchre of Lyfandra the Lacedae¬ 
monian. For when he drew near to Haliartus in order 
to attack its walls, as the city was defended within by an 
army of Athenians and Thebans, thefe forces leaving the 
city, a battle enfued, in which Lyfander was {lain. Indeed, 
Lyfander appears to me to have merited, by his conduct* 
both the greateft praife and blame. For he gave a fpeci- 
men of confummate fagacity in warlike affairs when he 
commanded thePeloponnefian fleet. For having attentively 
watched the motions of Antiochus the pilot of Alcibiades, 
at that time when the commander was abfent, he induced 
him to hope, that he would be able to engage in a naval 
battle with the Lacedaemonians, and afterwards vanquifhed 
him trading to his arrogance and temerity, not far from 
the walls of the Colophonians. Lyfander, too, when he 
was again choLn by the Spartans to command their three- 
cared galleys, fo mitigated the anger of Cyrus, that as 

often 
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often as he Tequefted money for the ufe of his fleet, Cyrus 
feafonably and liberally fupplied him with it. And when 
the Athenians had one hundred veflels ftationed in JEgoC- 
potamos, Lyfander made them his prize, through taking 
advantage of the time when the Tailors went on Ihore ia 
order to lay in water and frelh provifions. 

He likewife exhibited the following fpecimen of juftice: 
A difpute about money happened to take place, between 
Autolycus the pancratiaft, whofe image I have feen in the 
Prytaneum at Athens, and Eteonicus a Spartan. Here 
the Spartan, whofe abilities in defending his caufe were 
inferior to thofe of Autolycus, behaved notwithftanding 
fo infolently, becaufe the city of the Athenians was at that 
time in the power of the thirty tyrants, and Lyfander was 
prefent, that he ft ruck his adverfary, and becaufe Autoly¬ 
cus defended himfelf, brought him to Lyfander, expe&ing 
that he would decide the affair in his favour. Lyfander, 
however, accufed Eteonicus of having a£\ed unjuftly, and 
difmiffed him with reproaches and difgrace. Thefe a&ions 
therefore raifed the reputation of Lyfander : but the fol¬ 
lowing difgraced his chara&er: At iEgofpotamos he flew 
Philocles the Athenian, who was one of the commanders 


of the Athenian fleet, and four thoufand Athenian cap¬ 
tives befides, and would not fuffer them to be buried, 
though the Athenians permitted the Perfians that fell at 
Marathon, and Xerxes thofe Lacedaemonians that died at 
Thermopylae, to be buried. Afterwards, too, a greater dif¬ 
grace befel the Lacedaemonians through Lyfander; and 
this was by his placing Decadarchs , or companies of ten tnen % 
over the cities that were in alliance with the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians, and befides thefe Laconic Harmoftai y or, apt ad~ 

mmjtraton of affairs . And laftly, when the Spartans took 
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no care to acquire wealth, and this in confequence of an 
oracle, which declared, that the defire of riches would 
be the only thing deftru&ive to Sparta, Lyfander inflamed 
them with a vehement defire of becoming rich. Hence, 
following the opinion of the Periians, and judging accord-* 
ing to their law 

ful thyi ufeful to the Lacedaemonians. 


CHAP. XXXIII. 

in Haliartus there is a fepulchre of Lyfander, and 
an heroic monument of Cecrops the fon of Pandion. The 
mountain too, Tilphuilius, and the fountain TilphufTa, 
are about fifty fladia diftant from Haliartus. It is faid by 
the Greeks, that when the Argives together with the Tons 

of Polynices took Thebes, as they were leading along the 
prophet Tirefias, with their other fpoils, to the Delphic , 
Apollo, the prophet being thirfty by the way drank of the 
fountain TilphutTa, and immediately after expired. His 
fepulchre therefore is near this fountain. They fay, too, 
that Manto the daughter of Tirefias was given to Apollo 
by the Argives; but that by order of the god (he pafTed 
over in a (hip to Colophon in Ionia, and there married 
Rhacius the Cretan. With refpeft to other particulars 
about Tirefias, fuch as the number of years w'hich he 
lived, his being changed from a man into a woman, and 
what Homer afierts of him in the Odyfley, that he was the 
only wdfe perfon in Hades—thefe are known to every one. 
Among the Haliartians too there is in the open air a 
temple of thofe goddefies who are called Praxidicai y or, the 

evt tiger* 



, I conclude that Lyfander was more hurt.. 
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avengers of aBions. They fwear on the altars of thefe god- 
defies, and never violate the oath which they have thus 
taken. This temple is near the mountain Tilphuflius. But 
in Haliartus there are temples in which there are no 
flatues, becaufe the temples are without roofs. To what 
divinities thefe w r ere dedicated I have not been able to 
learn. The river Lophis flows through the Haliartian 
land. It is faid, that this country at firfl was very dry, 
owing to its being totally deftitute of water, and that one 

of the principal inhabitants went to Delphos to inquire 
by what means water might be found : that the Pythian 
deity anfwered him, that he mull flay the firfl perfon he 
met on his return to Haliartus; and that he happening 
to meet firfl of all with Lophis the fon of Parthenomenes, 
immediately (truck the youth with his fword. That Lo¬ 
phis yet breathing ran round the place in which he was 
wounded ; that wherever his blood fell on the ground 
there water afeended ; and that from this circumflance 
the river was called Lophis. 

Alalcomenx is a village by no means large, and is 
fituated at the extremities of a mountain not very lofty. 
They fay, that this place was denominated from a native 
Alalcomenes, who was the nurie of Minerva. But, ac¬ 
cording to others, it was called after Alalcomenia, who 
was the daughter of Ogygus. At fome diflance from this 
village a temple of Minerva (lands in a plain; and in it 
there is an ancient flatue of ivory. Svlla, indeed, was 
guilty of many cruelties towards the Athenians, and his 
conducl was very different from the manners of the Ro- 
mans. Iiis behaviour too towards the Thebans and Or- 
chomenians refcmblcd his coiuludi: towards the Athe¬ 
nians ; and from the Ahlcomenians he took away this 

liatue 
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ftatve of Minerva- This man, however, who fo furioufly 
captured the Grecian cities, and carried away the ftatues 
of their gods, w»$ tormented with the mod unpleafant of 
all difeafes. For his body was covered with lice : and hit 
former good fortune was terminated by fo calamitous an 
end. But the temple in Alalcomenx was negle£ied after 
this event, as being deprived of its divinity. Another cir- 
cumftance too happened in my time, which contributed 
to the diflolution of the temple. A large and ftrong ivy, 
which grew by the fide of the temple, deftroyed the ce¬ 
ment of the (tones, and feparated them from each other. 
A torrent not very large, which they call Triton, flows 
here: and they fay it was thus denominated, becaufe Mi¬ 
nerva was educated near the river Triton ; juft as if this 
torrent was the river Triton, and not that which, pro¬ 
ceeding from the marfli Tritonis in Africa, pours itfelf 
into the Lybian fca. 



CHAP. 

Before you arrive at Coronea from Alalcomenx, 
you will fee a temple of Minerva Itonia. This name was 
given to the goddefs by Itonus the fon of Amphi&yon. 
The Boeotians aflemble together in this place in order to 
form a common convention. In this temple there are 
brazen ftatues of Minerva Itonia, and Jupiter. Thefe 
were made by Agoracritos, the difciple and lover of Phi¬ 
dias. Statues too of the Graces were'dedicated here in 
my time. It is faid that Iodamia, who officiated as 
prieftefs to the goddefs, once came by night within the 

facred 
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fa ere d enclofurc of the temple, and that Minerva ap- 
peared to her, inverted with a robe, in which there wa# 
the head of Medufa: that Iodamia, as foon as (he beheld 
it, became a ftone; and that on this account, a woman 
places lire every day on the altar of Iodamia, and fays 
thrice in the Boeotian tongue, that Iodamia lives, and calls 
for fire. The remarkable particulars which Coronca con¬ 
tains, are an altar of Mercury Epimelius in the forum, 
and an altar of the Winds. A little below thefe there is 
a temple of Juno, and in it an ancient ftatue, which was 
made by the Theban Pythodorus. This ftatue holds Sirens 
in one of its hands. For they fay, that the daughters of 
Achelous were perfuaded by Juno to contend in finging 
with the Mufes ; and that the Mules, being victorious, 
plucked off the wings of the Sirens, and made crowns 
from them. The mountain Libethrius is about forty ftadia 
diftant from Coronea. In this mountain there are ftatues 
of the Libethrian Mufes and Nymphs. There are like- 
wife two fountains here, one of which they call L 'tbcthrias t 
and the other Petra, or a rock . Thefe fountains refemble 
the breafts of women, and water refembling milk afeends 

from them. To the mountain Laphyftion, and the grove 
of Jupiter Laphyftius from Coronea the diftance is tw r enty 
ftadia. There is a ftone ftatue of the god in this grove : 
and they fay, that w'hen Athamas was about to facrifice 
Phrixus and Helle here, the fons of Jupiter fent a ram 
whofe wool was golden, upon the back of which they 
efcaped. Above this grove there is a place called Her¬ 
cules Charops , or the grey-eyed: and the Boeotians fay, 
\ that Hercules afeended here, dragging up die dog of 
Hades. 
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On defcending from the mountain Laphyftion to thd 
temple of Minerva Itonia, you will fee the river Phalarus 
running into the lake Cephiffis. Beyond the mountain La¬ 
phyftion is Orchomenus, an illuftrious and renowned Gre¬ 
cian city, which once arrived at the higheft degree of feli¬ 
city, and which was deftroyed by nearly the fame means as 
Mycene and Delos. The following particulars are handed 
down to us refpe£Hng its ancient affairs. They fay, that 
Andreus the fon of the river Peneus, firft of all dwelt in 
this place, and that from him the country was denominated 
Andreis. That Athamas, becoming acquainted with him, 
gave him all the country about the mountain Laphyflion, 
together with that region which is now called Coronea 
and Haliartia. But Athamas, being of opinion that he 
Ibould not leave any male children behind him (becaufe 
he called to mind his conduct, when infane, towards Lear- 
chus and Melicerte, Leucon had died through difeafe, 
and he was ignorant whether Phrixus was alive, or had any 
children), on this account he adopted Coronus and Ha- 
liartus, the fons of Therfander, who was the fon of Sify- 
phus: for Athamas was the brother of Sifyphus. How¬ 
ever, when Phrixus, as fome fay, or Prefbon, according 

to others, who was the fon of Phrixus by the daughter 
of ^Ectes, returned from the Colchi, the fons of Ther¬ 
fander gave up the kingdom of Athamas to Athamas and 
his progeny. Thefe, therefore, having received from 
Athamas a part of the land, built Haliartus and Coronea. 
But prior to the return of thefe, Evippe the daughter of 
Leucon was given in marriage by Athamas to Andreus: 
and by her he had Eteocles; though it is reported by the 
citizens, that Eteocles was the fon of the river Cephifus. 

Hence, 
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Hence, certain poets call Eteocles in their verfes, Cephi- 


fiades. 


This Eteocles, when he began to reign, fuffered 

But he inftituted 


them to call the country from Andreus. 3 

two tribes, one of which he ordered to be called Cephi- 

% ^ • * * 

fiades, and the other after his own name Eteoclea. When 
• ' 4 9 

Halmus, too, the fon of Sifyphus, came to him, he gave 

* ♦ 1 

him but a fmall part of the country for his portion: and 
the towns were called Halmones from Halmus. But in 
after times, one town alone came to be called Halmones* 


CHAP. XXXV* 

The Boeotians, too, fay that Eteocles was the firft that 

facrificed to the Graces. And, indeed, that he eftablifhed 

V • •*. . 

three Graces they are well convinced; but they have loft 
the remembrance of the names which he gave them. ‘For 

the Lacedaemonians only worfliip two Graces, the ftatues 

• * 

of which, they fay, were dedicated by Lacedxmon the 
fon of Taygete, who alio gave them the names of Cleta 
and Phaenna. Thefe names, indeed, are very properly- 
given to the Graces, as likewife are thofe names which 
are afiigned to the Graces by the Athenians. For the 
Athenians have from ancient times venerated the Graces, 
Auxo and Hegemone. And as to Carpus, it is not a name 
of one of the Graces, but of one of the Seafons. But 
the Athenians worfliip the other of the Seafons, together 
with Pandrofus, and call this divinity. Tkallote r or the 
fiQuriJbing: Indeed, we now pray to three Graces, having 
learnt that there are three from the Orchomenian Eteo- 
cles. Thofe, too, that have made ftatues of Bacchus have 

Vol. III. G placed 
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placed three Graces in the hands of the god, juft a i 

♦ 

Angelion and Tedfceus have done to the Delphic Apollo. 
And at Athens, in the veftibule of the tower there arc 
three Graces, whofc myftcrics, which are kept fecret from 
Ac multitude, are there celebrated. But Pamphus is the 
firft we are acquainted with, that celebrated the Graces 
in yerfe: but he neither mentions their number, nor their 
flames. Homer too makes mention of the Graces, and 
fays that one of thefe is the wife of Vulcan, and that her 
name is Chans- He alio fays, that Sleep is the lover of 
the Grace PaGthea: and in the fpeech of Sleep, he has 
the following verfe: 

€t That (he my lov'd-one {hall be ever mine, 

The youegeft Grace, Pafithea the divine." 

Hence fome have fufpe&cd that Homer knew of other 
more ancient Graces. 

But HeGod in the Theogony (if that work be the com- 
pofition of HeGod) fays that the Graces are the daughters 
of Jupiter and Eurynome, and that their names are Eu- 
phrofyne, Aglaia, and Thalia. Onomacritus, too, in his 
▼eTfes gives them the fame names. But Antimachus neither 
mentions the number, nor the names of the Graces, but 
only fays, that they are the daughters of Aigle and the 
Sun. Hermefianex the writer of elegies fays, what no 
one before him ever aliened, that Pitko , or perfuafan , is 
one of the Graces. But I have not been able to find, who 
the firft perfon was, that either by a ftatue or picture re¬ 
presented the Graces naked. For the more ancient ftatucs 
and pictures cf the Graces have garments. Thus among 
the Smytroeans in the temple of the Nemefes, among the 
other fhtues, there are Graces falhioned of gold, which 

were 
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Wire made by Bupalus. And in the Odeum there is si 
picture of a Grace, which was painted by Apelles. Among 
the Pergamenians too, in the bed-chamber of Attalus, and 
in the temple which they call Puthion, there are Graces 
which were painted by the Parian Pythagoras. Befides 
all thefe, Socrates the fon of Sophronifcus made a fta- 
tue of the Graces for the Athenians, which is placed 
in the veftibule of their tower. Thefe are all in a fimilar 
manner clothed: and I cannot tell for what reafon men 
Jn after times, in their ilatues and pictures of the Graces* 
reprefented them naked. 


CHAP, XXXVI. 

On the death of Eteocles, the kingdom came to the 
pofterity of Halmus. The daughters of this Halmus were 
Chryfogenea and Chryfe. It is reported, that Phlegyas was 
the fon of Mars by Chryfe. And Phlegyas reigned after 
Eteocles, becaufe Eteocles did not leave any male offspring 
behind him. But at that time the name of the whole 
country was changed 5 fo that the region which was be¬ 
fore denominated Andreis, was then called Phlegyantis. 
The city too Andreis was inhabited from the firft, to 
which Phlegyas added another called by his Own name, 
and colle&ed into it the bed of all the Grecian warriors. 
The Phlegyans, however, in after times, through their 
ftupidity and boldnefs, feparated themfelves from the other 
Orchomenians, and led away at the fame time the neigh¬ 
bouring people. At length too they turned their armsagaipft 
the temple of the Delphic Apollo, in order to plunder 


G 2 


it: 
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it: and when Philammon with a cliofen band of ArgivCf 
tame to aflift the Delphi, both he and his forces fell in 
the engagement which enfued. That the Phlegyans, in¬ 
deed, delighted in warlike affairs beyond the reft of the 
Greeks, is evident from thefe lines of Homer in the Iliad, 
refpeSing Mars and the foh of Mars, Terror : 

u From Thrace they flv, caliM to the dire hlarms 

♦ * 

Of ■vrarrm^ Phlegyans, and EpfryrUn arms/* 

But, in thefe verfes, he appears to me to Call thofe that in* 
habft the Thefprotian Epirus, Ephyri. However, divinity 
nearly deftroyed the race of the Phlegyans by continued 
thunder and violent earthquakes, and thofe that were 
left were deftroyed by peftilence, except a few that fled 
to Phocis. 

But Phlegyas dying without children, Chryfes the foil 
of Neptune, by Chryfogenea the daughter of Halmus, 
feigned after him. The fon of this Chryfes was Minyas * 
and from him, the people that he governed are even at 
prefent called Minyae. So great was the tribute which 
was paid to this Minyas, that he furpafled in weakh all 
thefe that reigned before him, and was the ftrft we are 
acquainted with among the Minyse that built a treafury 
for tiie. purpofe of fecuting his riches. And there are 
certain Greeks, who have great knowledge in affairs of 
this kind, by w hom thcle treafuries are confldered as more 
wonderful than thofe which their ow n country contains. 
However, the me ft illuftrious hiitoriirs. w r ho have given 
the moll accurate account of the Egyptian pyramids, have 
not made the leaft mention of the treafury of Minyas, 
and the walls of Tirvns, though they are equally worthy 
of admiration. The fon of this Minvas was Orchomenus: 

*nd during his reign die city was'called Orchomcncs, and 

ill e 
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the people were denominated Orchomenians. Yet the 
appellation of Minyx tlill remains, for the purpofc of dif- 
tinguifhing thefe people from the Orchomenians in Ar¬ 
cadia. Orchomenus therefore reigning, Hyettus came to 
him from Argos} for this Hyettus was obliged to abandon 
liis country, on account of having murdered Molurus the 
fon of Arilbas, whom he had detected committing adul¬ 
tery with his wife. Orchomenus gave this Hyettus, that 
part of the country which is about the village Hyettus, 
and the land adjoining to it. The author of the verfes 
which the Greeks call the Great Eoece, makes mention 
of Hyettus: 

“ Hyettus, when Arilbas’ fon he found, 

M lores, in the chamber of hi-, wife, 

Th' adult'ar lLw, and fiom hU country fkd, 

Ar;j;ns, the fertile nurfe ot gen You* ftccdb. 

To Minyas* Ion Orchomenus he came: 

The exile then th’ heroic prince receiv’d. 

And nobly gave him of his realms a fliarc.” 

But it is evident, that this Hyettus was the firft that 
punifhed adultery. For in after times Draco, among the 
laws which lie made for the Athenians, relative to the 
punifhment of unjuft actions, enafled, that adultery ihould 
be feverely punifhed. The name too of the Minysc arrived 
at fueh a degree of dignity, that Neleus, the fon of Crc- 
theus and king of Pylus, married from OrchomenuS| 
/ioris die daughter of Amphion the foil of Kilafius, 


CHA 
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CHAP. XXXVTI. 

The race however of Halmus was deftined to come to 

an end. For Orchomenus did not leave behind him any 
children; and in confequence of this, the royal authority 
pafled to Clymenus the fon of Prefbon, and the grandfon 
of Phrixus. Erginus was the eldefl fon of this Clymenus; 
the next to him in age were Stratius, Arrhon, and Pyleus ; 
but the youngeft of all was Axeus. Certain Thebans, for 

a very trifling offence, flew Clymenus during the cele¬ 
bration of the feflival of Oncheftian Neptune, this flight 
offence having roufed them to vehement wrath. Erginus, 
as being the elded fon of Clymenus, reigned after his 
father *, and immediately as he came to the throne, having 
with the afliffance of his brothers collected an army, led 
his forces againft Thebes, vanquished the Thebans, and 
afterwards made a treaty of peace with them, on condition 
that they paid him an annual fum of money as a recom- 
penfe for the murder of Clymenus. But when Hercules 
undertook to defend the Thebans, then the Thebans were 
freed from this tribute, and the Minyre differed greatly 
in war. Hence Erginus, who faw that his fubjech were 
wearied in the extreme with the continuance of the war, 
made a peace with Hercules; and defirous that his king¬ 
dom might recover its prifline opulence and felicity, fo 
much neglected every thing elfe to accomplifh this, that 
he arrived at extreme old age w ithout ever having been 
married, or had any children. As foon however as he 
became rich, he wiihed to have children : and coming to 
Delphos in order to interrogate the god on this fubjeft, 

he 
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he received the following oracle: u OErginus, fon of Cly- 
menus, and grandfon of Prefbon, thou corned hither 
late, inquiring after an offspring, but even now add a 
new top to the old tail of the plough.” 

In conformity therefore to the admonition of the ora¬ 
cle, Erginus married a young woman, by whom he had 
Trophonius and Agamedes; though it is faid that Tropho- 
nius was the fon of Apollo, and not of Erginus; which, 
indeed, I can eafily be perfuaded to believe, and this mult 
be the opinion of any one who goes to the oracle of Tro¬ 
phonius. They fay, that thefe fons of Erginus, as fooq 
as they arrived at manhood, became very Ikilful in build¬ 
ing temples for the gods, and palaces for kings. For they 
built the temple of Apollo in Delphos, and the treafury 
of Hyrieus. In the wall of this treafury they placed one 
(lone in fuch a manner, that they could take it out when¬ 
ever they pleafed *, and in confequcnce of this, they were 
perpetually carrying away fome part of the depofited trea- 
fure. This filled Hyrieus with aftonifhment, as he found 
that the locks and feals had not been moved, and yet the 
amount of his wealth was perpetually diminiihed. On 
the vefiels, therefore, in which his money was depofited, 
he fixed traps, or fomething of this kind, by which any 
one that attempted to touch the money might be imme¬ 
diately caught, Hence Agamedes, when he entered the 

treafury, was held fail in the fnare : and Trophonius fear¬ 
ing led, when it was day, his brother would be forced by 
torments to confefs that he was his aflociate in the theft, 
cut off the head of Agamedes. After this Trophonius was. 
(wallowed up in an opening of the earth, in the grove 
of Lebadea, where there is a ditch, which is called after 
Agamedes, with a pillar raifed over it. Afcalaphus and 

Q 4 lalmenus^ 
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Ialmenus, who arc faid to have been the fons of Mars by 
Aftyoche, the daughter of A&or, the grand-daughter of 
Axeus, and the great grand-daughter of CIymcnus,Teigned 
over the Orchomenians. The Orchomenians were led by 
thefe two againft Troy; partook of the expedition of the 
fons of Codrus to Ionia; and beirg driven from their 
country by the Thebans, recovered it again by the afliflance 
of Philip the fon of Amyntas. A divine power, how¬ 
ever, always caufed their affairs to verge to an imbecil 
condition. 


CHAP. XXXVIII. 

A.MONG the Orchomenians there is a temple of Bac* 
chcs, and a mod ancient temple of the Graces. They 
venerate in a molt eminent degree certain ftones, whic^ 
they fay fell from heaven, and were taken up by Eteocles. 
But the adorned llatues, or thofe which are artificially 
made, and which are of done, w ere dedicated in my time. 
The Orchomenians too have a fountain, which deferves 
to be infpected *, and into which they defeend for the pur¬ 
pose of drawing water. But the treafury of Minyas is not 
inferior to any of the wonderful productions of Grecian 
art. It is built of done, is of a round figure, and its top 
does not raife itfclf to a very (harp point. They fay that 
the topmed done holds together the whole building. 
There are likewiie fepulchres here of Minyas and Hefiod ; 
and they fay that they came to pofiefs the bones of Hefiod, 
by the following means : A peililence once raging in their 

country to the dedruclion of men a t ad cattle, they fent 

% 

certain 
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tcrtain perfons, who are called Speculators , to the Delphic 
god, who gave them an oracle, fignifying that they mult 

bring the bones of Hefiod from the Naupatlian to the Or- 
chomenian land, and that this would b$ the only means of 
freeing them from their malady. But upon their again inter- 
logating the god, in what part of the Naupaclian land the 
bones were depofited, the Pythian deity anfwered them* 
that a crow would {hew them. As the meiTengers there¬ 
fore were proceeding on their journey, they faw not far 
from the road a crow fitting on a (lone ; and in the hol¬ 
low pf this ftone they found the bones of Heliod, with 
the following inscription on the tomb : 

u Th- fertile Afcra is the native land 
Of Hefiod, but the Minvae, {kill'd to r.me 
The warlike feed, ho bones poih.fi>. His fame 
True wil'dom'b votaries, of diicitninc-.u nice. 

Through all th’ Aig 'iic land ha\c widely fprcjd.” 

With refpecl to A£heon, a report is circulated among 
the Orchomenians, that tlieir land was injured by means 
of a fpeclre, which fat on a (lone ; and that on their con¬ 
futing the Delphic oracle about it, they were ordered by 
the god to bury any remains of AcLeon which they might 
happen to find ; and befidcs this, to make a brazen image 
of the fpcctre, and fallen it with iron to the {tone. And 
this flatue I have fccn. They perform too every year 
funeral facrilices to Atheon. The temple of Hercules, in 
which there is a flatue not large, is diilant from Orcho- 
menus about feven ftadia. I he fountains of the river 
Ivlclan are in this place *, and this river runs into the lake 
Cephilfis. T hie lake occupies a great part of the Orcho- 

menian land; and during the winter, through the vehe- 

♦ 

jiieat blowing of the fouth-wind, the water ip reads over 

a con- 
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9 conGdcrable part of the country. The Thebans fay, that 
the riveT Cephiflus was turned by Hercules into the Orcho- 
menian plains * and that prior to this it ran into the fea, 
under a mountain; but that Hercules clofed up the chafm. 
Homer indeed knew of the lake Cephiflis, but he does 
not fay that it was the work of Hercules. For thus he 
fpeaks concerning it: 

“ Iaciinir.g e'er the lake Ccphiliu”— • 

Nor is it probable, that the chafm was not difeovered by 
the Orchomenians, and that Hercules, by feparating it, 
reftored to the river its ancient pafTage, fmee even in thq 
Trojan times they were in no want of mon£y. This 
is evident from what Homer reprefents Achilles faying 
in aniwer to the ambailadors of Agamemnon : 


“ Net all tlic wct!:h Ore humerus receives. 


• ♦ 


It i e clear from hence, that the Orchomenians were fup- 
plied with great riches at that time. But, as they fay, Af- 

plcdcn was then deprived of inhabitants through fcarcity 
oi water. They add, that the city was denominated from 

Afpledcn, who was the fan of Neptune by the nymph 
Midea. This account is confirmed by the verfes which 
they fay were made by Chcrfias the Orchomenian : 


«u A 
—r 




n an arrp'c c:tv b<>rr.♦ 

Fr. m Neprai.c sr.d :h' Mida ip-rung.” 

The verfes fc owever of this Chcrfias are not now extant: 
-nd the above lines are cited bv Calippus in his oration 
on the Orchamenians. Thcv likewife affert, that the 


epigram on the fepulchre of Hefiod was compofed by 
Cherhas. 


CHAT, 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 

The Phocenfes border on the Orchomenians in that 

part which is near the mountains: but Lchadca borders 
on them in that part in which the plains arc fituated. 
This city was formerly built in the more elevated part of 
the country, and was called Micica from the mother of 

j 7 

Afpledon. But when Lebndus came from Athens, and 

fettled here, the inhabitants dcfcenJcd into the plains, and 
from him the city was called Lebadea. They neither 

however know who his father was, nor on what account 
he came hither. They only know that his wife was Nice. 
This city is adorned in every rcfpcct fimilar to the mod 
flourifhing cities of Greece. The grove of Trophonius is 
feparated from it : and they fay that Hcrcyr.n, playing in 
this place with the daughters of Cores, unwillingly let a 
gopfe fall out of her hands, which afterwards fed into a 
cavern, and concealed iilelf under a Hone : that Profcr- 
pine came into the cavern, and took the bird from under 
the {tone : and that in the place where flic had moved the 
{tone water burft forth, which became a river, denomi¬ 
nated from this circumflance Hercyna. Near the banks 
of this river there is a temple of Hercyna *, and in it there 

is a ftatue of a virgin holding a goofc in her hands. The 
fountains of the river are in the cavern, together with 
Hatues ip an upright pofition : and dragons arc rolled 
round the feeptres of thefe Hatties. Any one would he 
inclined to conjecture, that thefe are the lintues of yElcu- 

Japius and Hvgia \ but they may be the Hatues of Tro- 

1 

phonius 
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phorrius and Hcrcyna, as they are of opinion, that dragons 
are no lefs facred to Trophonius than to Alfculapius. 
Near the river too there is a fepulehrc of Arcefdaus, 
They fay that Leitus brought the bones qf Arccfilaus from 
Trov. Cut the mo ft remarkable particulars in the grove 
are a temple pi Trophonius, and a ilatue, which may be 

conjectured to be that of JElcubpius. This ftatue was 

made by Praxiteles. There is alfo a temple here of Ceres 
Europa : and in die open air there is a temple of Jupiter 

Fkivijs. 

As vou afeend to the place from which the oracle 
is given, and pafs on to the anterior part of the moun¬ 
tain, vou will lee a temple of Profcrpi:>e the hunivefs 
and Jupiter :Ll Tdg. This temple, either through its 

or through uncemln;* was leu Kali 

r x ; 

fir.itl.ed. In another temple which (lands here there arc 

flames of S.uurn, Juno, and Jupiter. There is alfo in 

this place a temple of Apollo. With refpeci to what per- 

tiiii:. to this orade, when anv one dc fires to defeend into 
♦ ' * 

the cj'-e of Trophonius, he mult fir it take up his re li¬ 
cence Kir a certain number uf Ja\s in a building dcllined 

* c 

t • - - t *i •• • _ i r . 7 s* y 

i > tins pur;'me. 1:.:^ bumun.; is n temple oi /;.v 
l'zrt::r: y and o: G ui While he liavb here he pu¬ 

rines hhnfelf in other lcmecU, and abil.ans from hot 

4 * J 

laths. *1 he river lieu'in is uf:d bv him for a bath; 

* * 

and he is well luppbhd v.i h anim.d food from the vie- 
d.,di .-tc lacri feed. )•*» r he who descends hi &.e:\ 
£:ur..c.s te I rnphe nim, and hi?, fens; to 'Apollo, Sa- 
t-rr., and Jupiter the kmg ; to Juno the eljrizt d/:ver > 
z\d to Cere;, wham they call Europa, and who they 
f y v.-.c; the : e.:e o: I r«*phuiv»us. A di%In*r if, prefect 
cr.d; ei the i.-crifcctj who inr.ecls the entrails, of t;.c. 

victims-, 
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and while he beholds them, prophefies whether or 
not Trophonius will propiticufiy receive the perfon who 
confults him. The other victims do not in a fimilar manner 
difclofe the mind of Trophonius : but each perfon who 
defeends to him, facrifices, on the night in which he de¬ 
feends, a ram in a ditch, invoking at the fame time Aga- 
rnedes. They pay no regard to the former entrails, even 
tliough they fhould be favourable, unlefs the entrails of 
this ram arc likewife aufpicious. And when it happens 
that die entrails thus correfpond in fignification, then the 
perfon that wilhes to confuit Trophonius defeends with 
good hope, and in the following manner: The facrificers 
bring him by night to the river Hercyna; there they 
anoint him with oil; and two boys belonging to the city, 
each about thirteen years old, and whom they call Mer¬ 
curies, wafh him, and fupply him with every thing nc- 

cefTar 7. 

* 

He is not immediately after this led by the facrificers 
to the oracle, but is iiril brought to the fountains of the 
river, which are very near tc each other. Here he is 
obliged to drink of that which is called the water of Lethe, 
that he may become oblivious of all the former obje&s of 
his purfuit. Afterwards he mud drink of another water, 
which is called the water of Mntm'.jyne, or memory, that 
he may remember the objects which will prefent them* 
Lives to his view on defeending into the grove. Having 
therefore beheld the ftatue, which they fay was made by 
Daedalus (and which the pridts never (hew to any but 
thofe who ddire to confuit Trophonius), performed cer¬ 
tain religious ceremonies, and prayed, he proceeds to the 
oracle clothed in white linen, begirt with fillets, and 
having on his feet fuch flippers as are worn by the na¬ 
tives 
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tives of this place. The oracle is above the grove ifi t 
mountain, and is inclofed -with a wall of white ftone> 
whofe circumference is very fmall, and whofe altitude is 
not more than two cubits. Two obelilks are raifed on 
this wall, which, as well as the zones that hold them to¬ 
gether, are of brafs. Between thefe there arc doors : and 
within the inclofure there is a chafm of the earth, which 
was not formed by nature, but was made by art, and is 
excavated in according proportion with confummate ac¬ 
curacy and (kill. The (hape of this chafm refembles that 

of an oven. Its breadth, meafured diametrically, may be 
conjectured to be about four cubits. Its depth does not 
appear to me more than eight cubits. There are not 
Heps to its bottom : but when any one deligns to defcend 
to Trophcnius, they give him a ladder, which is both 
narrow and light. On defending into this chafm, be¬ 
tween its bottom and fummit there is a fmall cavern, the 
breadth of which is about two fpans, and its altitude ap¬ 
pears to be about one fpan. 

He, therefore, who defends to the bottom of this 
chaim lays himfelf down on the ground, and holding 
in his hand fcps mingled with honey, firft of alb places 
his feet in the fmall cavern, then haflens to join his knees 


to his feet; and immediately after the reft of his bodt 

* 

contracted to his knees, is drawn within the cavern, juft 
as if he was hurried away by the vortex of the largeft 
2nd mo ft rapid river. But thofe that have defended to 
the adytum cf this place arc not all inftru&ed in the 
feciets of futurity in the fame manner. For one obtains 
this knowledge by his fight, and another by his hearing t 
but all return through the fame opening, and walk back-* 
wards as they return. They fay no one that defended 
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here ever died In the chafm, except one of the fpear- 
bearers of Demetrius, who would not perform any of the 
eftablifhed religious ceremonies, and who did not come 
hither for the purpofe of confulting divinity, but that he 
might enrich himfelf by carrying the gold and filver from 
the adytum. It is alfo faid, that his dead body was thrown 
up by a different avenue, and not through the facred open¬ 
ing. Other reports are circulated about this man, but 
thofe which I have mentioned appear to me to be the 
mofl remarkable. When the perfon that defeended to 
Trophonius returns, the facrificers immediately place him 
on a throne, which they call the throne of Mnemofyne, 

and which ftands not far from the adytum. Then they afle 
him what he has either feen or heard, and afterwards de¬ 
liver him to certain perfons appointed for this purpofe, 
who bring him to the temple of Good Fortune, and th* 
Good Daemon, while he is yet full of terror, and with¬ 
out any knowledge either of himfelf, or of thofe that are 

near him. Afterwards, however, he recovers the ufe of hi* 

# 

reafon, and laughs juft the fame as before. I write this , 
not from hear jay ^ but from what / have feen happen to other r, 
and from what I experienced myfelf , when I cot filled the 
oracle of Trophimus . All too that return from Trophonius 
are obliged to write in a table whatever they have either 
heard or feen : and even at prefent the fhield of Arifto- 
menes remains in this place, the particulars refpecting 
which I have already related. 


CHAP. 
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THE Boeotians became acquainted with this oracle, of 
which they were before entirely ignorant, by the follow^ 
ing means: In confequcnce of a great want of rain for 
the fpace of two years, they fent Speculators from each 
city to Delphos. Thefe, implcring a remedy againfl the 
drought which they laboured under, the Pythian deity 
ordered to go to Trophonius in Lebadea, and find relief 
from him. But when they came to Lebadea, and could 
not find the oracle, one Saon an Acraiphniaft, who was 
the oldell of the Speculators, happened to fee a fwarm 
©fbees, and followed them to their hive. Perceiving, 
therefore, that they flew into this chafm of the earth, he 
followed them, and by this means found the oracle which 
he fought. They fay, that this Saon was intruded by 
Trophonius in all die facred ceremonies belonging to this 

oracle. 


Of the works of Daedalus there are two among the 
Boeotians \ a tlatue of Hercules belonging to the Thebans, 
and of Trophonius belonging to the Lebadenfes. There 
are the fame number of wooden fUtues in C r ete, viz. 
Britomartis in OIus, and Minerva among the Gnoflians. 
Beiidcs thole, too, they have a reprefentation of the dance 
of Ariadne, which is mentioned, by Homer in the Iliad ; 
and thi? is made of white llone. Among the Delians 
likewife there L n wooden flattie of Venus not large, the 
right hand cf v. hich is derived through length of time: 
and this futv.e Lands on a lkjuare figure in id cad of feet. 
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I arti perfuaded that Ariadne received this ftatue from 
Dsedalus, and that when fhe followed The feus, fhe took 
it along with her. The Delians fay, that Thefeus, when 
Ariadne was taken from him, dedicated this Wooden ftatue 
of Venus to the Delian Apollo, that he might not by 
taking it home with him be reminded of his loft wife, 
and by this recolledlion continually experience new tor¬ 
ments of love. I do not know that any other works of 
Daedalus befides thefe remain. For thofe works of his 
which the Argives dedicated in the temple of Juno, and 
thofe which were brought to Gela in Sicily from Om- 
phace, have all been deftroyed by time. The Chrtronenfes 
are next to the Lebadenfes. The city of thefe people was 
formerly called Arne : and they fay that Arne was the 
daughter of ./Eolus, and that from her another city in 
Thefialy is denominated. They add, that the prefent name 
of the Chaeronenfes was derived from Chceron the fon of 
Apollo by Thero the daughter of Phylas : and this is con¬ 
firmed by the author of the poem called the Great Eoete, 
in the following verfes: 

“ In wedlock with Dciphiie conjoin'd, 

Daughter of lolaus the renown’d, 

And in whole perlon godlike beauties Ihcnc, 

Phylas, in his augult abodes begat 
A fon nam’d Tppctus, with Thero for. 

In form refembliug Plntbch Ipluulid light * 

Ar.d Thero fiom Apollo, Chctron bore, 

Of mighty ftrength, and {kill'd the fteed to tame . 0 

It appears to me, too, that Homer knew that Chxronea 
was called Lebadca, but that lie chofe to denominate it 
by its ancient name ; in the fame manner as he calls the 
African river ./£p;vptus, and not Nile. 

Vol. III. H 


But 
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But among the Chxronenfes there are two trophies, 
which were railed by the Romans and Sylla, when they 
vanquHhed Taxilus and the army of Mithridates. Philip, 
however, the ion cf Amyntas, neither raifed any trophy 
at Chxronca, nor for any victories which he gained over 

either Greeks cr Barbarians. For it was not an eftablHhed 


cuftom with the Macedonians, to leave trophies as monu¬ 
ments of their victories. It is laid too by the Macedo¬ 
nians, thatCaranus, when he reigned in Macedonia,having 
vanquiihed in battle CiiTeus, who governed the country 
bordering on the Macedonians, raifed a trophy after the 
manner of the Arrives. But they add, that a lion rufning 
from Olympus, threw down and deftreved the trophv. 

- 1 - i « 

That Caranus was confcious he had not ached prudentlv, 
becauie by railing thl> trophy he had cccafioned an irrecon- 

ciieable enmity with his neighbours j and that afterwards 
neither Caranus ncr any of his iucceiTors railed a trophv, 
that they might at fome future time attract to themlelve^ 
the benevolence ol the neighbouring people. Alexander 
confirms tits truth of this account, becauie he neither 
raifed a trophy for his vicloric* o\er Darius, nor for his 
con quell of the Indies. N e a r this city there is a com¬ 
mon Upulchrc of thole Thebans that fell in the encase- 

C O 

ment 2gain 11 Philip. There is 1:0 infeription on the tomb, 
but a lion {lands on it, which may be fuppofed to fignifv 
the great vehemence of thefc men in fight. But it ap¬ 
pears to me that there is no infeription on the fepulchre, 
becaufe tne Dxrr.on did net permit the ccniequences of 
their courage to be inch as might be expected. The 
Chx' one ms venerate, above all the gods, the feeptre which 
Homer fays Yu Lean made for Jupiter. This feeptre 

Hermes 
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Hermes received from Jupiter, and gave to Pelops \ Pe- 
lops left it to Atreus ; Atreus to Thyeftes ; and froiti 
Thyeftes it came to Agamemnon. This fceptre too they 
denominate fix /pear ; and indeed that it contains fomc- 
thing of a nature more divine than ufual, is evident froth 

hence, that a certain fplcndor is fecn proceeding from it. 
The Chseroneans fay, that this fceptre was found in the bor¬ 
ders of the Panopeans in Phocis, and together with it a 
quantity of gold ; and that they cheerfully took the fceptr* 
inflead of the gold. I am perfuaded that it was brought 
by Electra the daughter of Agamemnon to Phocis. There 
is not however any temple publicly raifed for this fceptre, 
but every year the perfon to whofe care this facred fceptre 
is committed, places it in a building deftined to this puf- 
pofe j and the people facrifice to it every day, and place 
near it a table full of all kinds of flefli and fweetmeats. 


C II A P. XLI. 

O F all the works indeed of Vulcan, which are cele¬ 
brated by poets, and praifed by the reft of mankind, this 
fceptre of Agamemnon is the only thing which deferves 
cur belief. For the Lycians, w ho (hew in Patarae in the 
temple of Apollo a brazen bowl, which they fay was de¬ 
dicated byTelephus, and made by Vulcan, are ignorant 
that the Samians, Theodorus, and Rhoecus were the 
firft brafs-founders. The Achaian Patrenfes, too, pretend 
that the chdl which Eurypylus brought from Troy wad 
made by Vulcan, but in reality they have no fuch cheft 

to fliew. In Cyprus there is a city called Amathus* and 


H a 


in 


1 
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in it there is an ancient temple of Adonis and Venus, 

They fay, that in this temple there is a necklace which 
was given by Harmonia at firft ; but that it came to be 
called the necklace of Eriphyle, becaufe fhe received 

A 

it as a gift from her hufband. Afterwards the fons of 
Phegeus dedicated it at Delphi. But how it came to thefc, 
we have fhewn in our account of the Arcadian affairs. 
And laft of all it was taken away by the Phocaean ty¬ 
rants. However, it does not appear to me, that the neck¬ 
lace, which the Amathufians poflefs in the temple of 
Adonis, belonged to Eriphyle, as this necklace in Ama- 
thus is compofed of green ftones fet in gold ; and Homer, 
in the Odyffey, fays that the necklace which was given to 
Eriphyle was made of gold : 

“ There Eriphyle weeps, who loofely fold 
Her lord, her honour, for the lull of gold.” 

And yet Homer was not ignorant that there are various 
kinds of necklaces. For in the fpeeches of Eumseus to 
Ulyfies, before the arrival ofTelemachus from Pvlus, there 
are the following lines: 

“ An artift to my father’s p-.Iace came," 

With gold and amber chain*, elab'ratc frame.” 

And among the gifts which Penelope received from the 
fuitors, he fays that Eurymachus gave her a necklace : 

A necklace rich with gold, with amber gav, 

That Ihot effulgence like the lbiar rav, 

Eurymachus prefects.- 

But he does not fay that Eriphyle received a necklace varied 
with gold and ftones. So that it is probable that this 
feeptre is the only thing among all thefe that was made 

by 
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by Vulcan. Above the city Chasronea there Is a preci¬ 
pice, which is called Petrachos. They are of opinion 
that Saturn was in this place deceived by Rhea, when he 
fwallowed a ftonc, inftead of Jupiter. On the fummit of 
the mountain there is a fmall ftatue of Jupiter. In this 

part of Chseronea the inhabitants make an ointment, by 

% 

boiling together rofes, lilies, narciffufes, and the herb iris 9 
or fivord-grafs : and this is a remedy again ft pain. If, in¬ 
deed, you anoint wooden ftatues with the ointment of 
rofes, you will preferve them from rottennefs. The iris 
grows in marfhy places, and is equal in fize to the lily; 
but its colour is not white, and it does not emit fo ftrong 
an odour as the lily. 
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P H O C I C S. 


CHAP. I. 

It is evident that that part of Phocis which is about 

TithoTea and Delphcs, received its appellation, from the 
roofl ancient times, from the Corinthian Fhccus, who was 
the fon of Omytion. Not many years however after, 
when the jEginetx with Phocus the fon of iEacus landed 
in thefc parts, the whole country which remains at pre- 
fent came to be called Phocis. But the Phocenfes that 
are opr :to Pcloponnefus, and thofe that dwell near 
Bcc :.?.. a.;d border on the fea, are fituated between Cirrha, 
a haven of thf Delphi, r.nd the ci: . Anticyra. For the 
Locri Hypeencmidii, who d.w II beyond this part of Fhocis, 
prevent the Phccenfts from fettling near the fea, which 
contains the Lamiacan bay. The Soarphenfes are beyond 
E3 atea; and beyond Hyampclis are the Abantes, who in¬ 
habit Opus, and Cynus the haven of the Opuntians. The 
moil illuftrious public tranfactions of the Phccenfes are 
thefe : They engaged in the war a gain ft Troy ; and led an 
army a gain ft the ThefFalians, prior to the irruption of the 

? Perfians 
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Perfians into Greece j at which time they accoinplifhcd 
the following memorable exploit. I11 that part of Hyam- 
polis, in which they were informed by their fpies the 
Thaffulian horfe intended to attack them, they dug up 
certain earthen urns, and, covering them with earth, 
waited the approach of the enemy. The Theffalians, 
therefore, being ignorant ol the llratagem of the Pho- 
ccnles, drove their Iiorfes on the urns, whole feet being 
by tins means either entangled or broken, their riders 
were thrown off and cut to pieces by the Phocenfes. But 
the Theilalians, in conlequence of this, being more enraged 
with the PhoceiiiV* than before, collected an army from 

all their cities, and again attacked the Phccenfes, who' 
were verv much terrihed, botli with the other warlike 

J J 

preparations of the Theilalians, and particularly with the 
multitude of their horfe, becaufe the Theflalians not only 
furpafled them in the number of tlieir cavalry, but in the 
art of managing their horfes in war. 

The Phocenfes therefore font to Dclphos, and enquired 
of the god how they might avoid the impending danger. 
And the meffengers brought back the following oracle : 
<< I fhall caufe a mortal and a god to contend with each 
other: and I will give the vicloxv to both, and another 
victory to the mortal.” As foon as the Phocenfes received 
this oracle, they lent three hundred chofen men Jed by 
Gelo againlt the enemy, and ordered them,as foon as it was 
night,* to watch in the mod iecret manner pofliblc the 
motions of the T riicffalians, to return afterwards to their 
camps, and not to engage unlefs they were forced to it. 

The whole of thi; chofen troop, together with its leader, 
periflied, being trampled under foot by the Theffali.m 
Rories, and Haiti by the enemy. This daughter occafioned 


H 4 


fuch 
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fuch a terror in the camp of the Phocenfes, that they 
hafiily coUe&ed together their wives, children, and all the 
property they were able either to drive or take away, 
together with their apparel, gold, diver, and ftatues of the 
gods. After this they raifed a very large funeral pile, and 
left with it thirty men, whom they ordered to cut the 
throats of the women and children, burn all the property 

that was collected on the funeral pile, and afterward* 


either murder each other, or ru£h on the Theflalian horfe, 
if the Phocenfes fhould happen to be vanquiflied in the 
engagement. In confequence of this command, all in¬ 
human counfels came to be called by the Greeks, Phocic 

dejperation . 

Immediately after this the Phocenfes marched againft 

- O 

the Thedalians, choofmg for the commander of their horfe 
Rhoecus Ambryflenfis, and of their foot Daiphanes the 

Hyampolitan. But he who held the mod honourable place 

among the commanders was the Elean prophet Tellias, 


in whom the Phocenfes placed the hopes of their fafety. 
As foon therefore as the engagement began, the Pho¬ 
cenfes recollecling what they had determined refpecting 
their wives and children, perceived that their fafety was 
very uncertain, and for their fakes engaged in every kind 
of daring undertaking. The iignification too of tlie en¬ 
trails gave them the highell rcafon to hope that the gods 
would be propitious to them. And indeed they obtained 
a victory of the mod fplcndid kind \ in confequence of 
which the oracle of Apollo, which was given to the Pho¬ 
cenfes, was underdcod by all the Greeks. Fcr the private 
word was given at the fame time to each army: to the 
Theliaiians, Ahncrva Itcnia ; but to the Phocenfes, Phocus , 



w horn 
* 


they derived their name. 
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having gained this victory, the Phocenfes fent gifts to the 
Delphic Apollo, viz. a ftatue of the god, and of Tellias who 
was at that time the prophet, together with ftatues of the 
commanders and heroes of their own country. And all 
thefe were made by the Argive Ariftomedon. The Phocen¬ 
fes too after this were not wanting in fubtility of invention. 
For the camps of the enemy once happening to be fixed 
near the entrance to Phocis, five hundred chofen men 
of the phocenfes, as foon as the moon had completed her 
orb, attacked the ThelTjiians in the night, having rubbed 
J their bodies over with plafter, and likewife their armour, 
which by this means became white. They fay, that at 
this time a great daughter was made of the Thefialians, 
who thought that what they faw in the night was fome- 
thing divine, and not the refult of the enemy's craft. But 
it was the Elcan Tellias who invented this ftratagem 
again(l the Thefl’alians. When the army too of the Per- 
fians palled over into Europe, it is faid that the Phocenfes 
were forced to join themfelves to Xerxes ; but that after¬ 
wards they deferted the party of the Medes, and fought 
on the fide of the Greeks in the battle at Platsea. 


CHAP. II. 

Xn after times, however, they were fined by the Am- 
phictyons. But J have not been able to find the true rea- 
fon of this event taking place; whether it arofe from the 
Phocenfes having acted unjuflly, or whether the Thefia- 
lians, on account of their ancient hatred to the Phocenfes, 
were d*e occafion of their being fined. But when they 


were 
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were in a very defponding condition through the mag* 
nitride of the fine, Philomelus the fon of Theotimus, 
who was not inferior in nobility to any of the Pho- 
cenfes, and whofe country was Ledon a Phocic city, 
{hewed them that it was impoffible for them to pay the 
£ne, and periuaded them to plunder the temple of 
the Delphic Apollo. Among other arguments which 
be offered in order to effect this, he informed them, 
that the affairs of the Athenians and Lacedaemonians 
were in a condition very well adapted to the execution 

S A 

of this defign; and that if the Thebans or any other na¬ 
tion fhould make war upon them, they might cafily van- 
quilh their enemies, both by their own valour, and the 
money which they would be enabled to expend. This 
fpeech of Philomelus was favourably received by the mul¬ 
titude of the Phocer.fes, v. hether fome god perverted their 
undemanding, or whether thefe people naturally preferred 
gain to piety. The Phocenfes therefore plundered the 
temple of Apollo, when Heraclides governed the Delphi, 
and Agathocles was the Athenian archon; and in the 
fourth year of the one hundred and fifth Olympiad, in 

which the Crrenxan Prorus was victorious. After this 

* 

they collected together a verv powerful army of merce¬ 
nary loldiers ; and the Thebans onenlv declared war acrainlt 

- * j o 

them, in confequence of being at variance with them 
prior to this event. 

This war lafted for ten years ; and during the conti¬ 
nuance of it, the Phocenfes with their mercenary troops 
were lometimes victorious, and this was often the cafe 
with tlie Thebans. Eut an engagement taking place near 
the city Neon, the Phocenfes were put to flight, and in 
this flight Philomelus hurled himfelf from a precipice, 

an4 
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and by this means deftroyed himfelf ; and all that fol¬ 
lowed him were punifhed by the Amphitlyons with the 
fame kind of death. After the death of Philomelas the 
Phocenfes gave the government to Onomarchus: but Philip 
the fon of Amyntas joined himfelf to the Thebans, and in 
the engagement which enfued vanquifhed the enemy, 
Onomarchus therefore flying to the fea, was pierced to 
death by the arrows of his own foJdiers, who accufed his 
timidity and ignorance in war, as the caufes of their 
having been vanquished. And fuch was the end which 
the Daemon gave to the life of Onomarchus. The Pho¬ 
cenfes, after this, inveltcd his brother Phayllus with the 
fupreme authority. Cut he had fcarcely begun his reign, 

when he fawthe following vifion in a dream : Among the 
gifts facred to Apollo there was an ancient brazen image 
of a man, whofe flelh had been confumcd by difeafe, and 
whofe bones alone remained. The Delphi fay that this was 
dedicated by Hippocrates the phyfician. Phayllus in a 
dream faw himfelf rcfembling this image; and immedi¬ 
ately after was feized with a tabid difeafe, which fulfilled 
the prediction of his dream. In confequence of this event 
taking place, the fupreme authority was given to Pha- 
lxcus the fon of Phayllus ; but he loll his kingdom 
through appropriating the facred wealth to his own pri¬ 
vate purpofes. After this he failed to Crete with fuch 
of the Phocenfes as embraced his party, and befieged with 
a band of mercenary troops the city Cydonia, becaufe the 

inhabitants would not pay him the money which he de¬ 
manded. He loft however in this fiege a great part of 

his army, and was himfelf flain. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 

In the tenth year after the temple was plundered, Philip 

brought this war which is called Phocic and facred to 
an end. At that time Theophilus was the Athenian 
archon, and it was the firft year of the one hundred and 
eighth Olympiad, in which the Cyrenxan Polycles was 
victor in the (ladium. The following Phocxan cities 
were then taken, and levelled with the ground, viz. Lilxa, 
Hyampolis, Anticyra, Parapotamii, Panopeus, and Daulis. 
The names of thefe cities were renowned in former times, 
and are celebrated in no fmall degree in the poems of 
Homer. But the Phocxan cities Erochus, Charadra, 
Amphiclea, Neon,Tethronium, and Drymxa, which were 
burnt by the army of Xerxes, became through this cir- 
cumftance more known to the Greeks. All the other 
cities except Elatea were obfeure prior to this war, viz. 
the Phocic Thracis, Medeon, Phocicus, Echedamia, Am- 
bryfus, Ledon, Phlygonium, and Sterrhis. All thefe cities 
which we have enumerated were then deftroyed, and, ex¬ 
cept Abas, were reduced to the form of villages. For the 
Abseans were free from the impiety of the other cities, 
and had neither plundered the temple of Apollo, nor en¬ 
gaged in the war. The Phocenfes too are forbidden the 
ufe of the Delphic temple, are not admitted as members 
of the general aflembly of the Greeks, and the Amphic- 
tvons have taken from them the privilege of voting, and 
transferred it to the hlacedonians. Some time after this 
the Phocxan cities were rebuilt, and the Phocenfes re- 

1 turned 
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turned from their villages to their prlfline habitations. 
We muft however except thofe cities which, by reafon 
of their imbecility from the firft, and their indigence at 

v 

that time, could not be rebuilt. The Athenians and The¬ 
bans, prior to the lofs of the Greeks at Chseronea, were 
the leaders of this refloration. The Phocenfes likcwife 
partook of the engagement at Chasronea, and afterwards, 
at Lamia and Cranonj fought againft Antipater and the 
Macedonians. They oppofed too the Gauls and the Celtic 
army, with greater alacrity than the reft of the Greeks, 
that they might revenge the injury which had been offered 
to the Delphic Apollo, and, as it appears to me, that they 
might apologize for their priftine guilt. And fuch are 
the memorable tranfatlions of the Phocenfes. 


CHAP. IV. 

From Chasronea there is a road of twenty ftadia in 
length, which leads to Panopeus, a city of the Phocenfes, 
if it be proper to call that a city in which there is neither 
a governor, nor a gymnafium, nor a theatre, nor a forum, 
nor, laftly, any fountain of water. The inhabitants dwell 
in wooden houfes, refembling the cottages in mountains, 
and thefe are fituated near a chafm made by a torrent. 
They have boundaries too which feparate them from 
their neighbours; and they fend members to the Phocic 
convention. They fay that their city was denominated 
from the father of Epcus, and that they were at firft the 
Phlegyx, and fied to Phocis from theOrchomemans. I have 
teen the ancient inclcfurc of Panopea, which, I conjecture. 
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is about feven ftadia in circumference. While I was fur- 
veying it, thofe veTfes of Homer refpe&ing Tityus came 
into my mind, in which he calls the city of the Pano- 
peans CaUichros y or delighting in the dance . I like wife re- 
collected, that in the conteft for the dead body of Pa- 
troclus, he fays, that Schedius the fon of Iphitus, and king 
of the Phocenfes, who was flain by .Hector, dwelt in 
Panopeus. It appears to me, that the caufe of his dwelling 
here was his fear of the Boeotians (for Phocis in this part 
is very much expofed to the attacks of the Boeotians), 
and that he ufed Panopeus as a place of defence. I was 
not however able to conjecture why Homer ca’led Pano¬ 
peus Cal lie hr os y till I learnt the rcafon from thofe Athe¬ 
nians who are called Thyades. Thefe Thyades are Attic 

women, who every year come to Pamaflus, and, together 
with Delphic women, celebrate the orgies of Bacchus. 
It is an eHabliflied cuflom with the Thvades, to form 

4 * 

choirs in the road from Athens, in other places, and among 
the Panopeans. Homer, therefore, by the appellation 
Panopeus, appears to fignify the choir of the Thyades. 

In the public road of the Panopeans there is a building 
cf crude tiles, and in i: a liatue of Pentelican (lone, which 
feme fay is the ftatue of hElcuiapius, and others of Pro¬ 
metheus. Thefe laft think their opinion is confirmed 
from hence : Near the chafm formed by the torrent, there 

arc Hone' of fuch a magnitude that each is fufficient to 

% 

l;sd a cart. Thefe Hones are ot the colour of clay, yet 
not of fuch clay as is dug oat of the earth, but of fuch 
s> is found among the gravel of rivers and torrents. Thefe 
It ones too feed very much like a human body; and they 
fay that thefe are t**e remains of that clay, from which 
the whole me: of mankind was fa fhione 4 by Prometheus. 

In 
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In the fame place, viz. near the chafm of the torrent, 
there is a fepulchre of Tityus : and the circumference of 
the heap of earth which forms his tomb is about one 
third of a Radium. But of Tityus it is faid in the 
Odyfley ; 

“ There Tityus large and long, in fetters bound, 

O'erfprcads nine acres of infernal ground.’* 


They fay, that this verfe does not allude to the magnitude 
of Tityus, but to the place in which he lies buried, and 
which is nine acres in extent. But Cleon, one of thofe 
Magnefians that dwell about Hermus, fays that things 
of a very wonderful nature mult be incredible to thofe 
who, during the whole courfe of their life, never beheld 
any thing which furpafles the conceptions of the vulgar. 
He adds, that he is perfuaded both Tityus and others 
were really as large as they are reported to have been. 
For, fays he, I once went to Gades, and failed with all 
the company of my attendants from that ifland, agreeably 
to the command of Hercules. But afterwards returning 
to Gades, I found a marine man thrown up on the fiiorc, 
who had been burnt by lightning, and whole magnitude 
was not lefs than five acres. 

But Daulis is about feven Radia diftant from Fanopeus. 
This city docs not contain many inhabitants; but thofe 
which it does contain, iurpafs all the PLocenfes in mag¬ 
nitude and Rrength of body. They fay, that the citv 

was denominated from the nymph Daulis, who wa=? the 
daughter of Ccphiilus. It is alfo laid by others, that tin- 
place where the city Rands was formerly full of tree", 


and that the ancients called things deufe or cl ;V, dciuh 


Hence, f.iv thc\\ /ud.vhts cd.}< the beard of Glaucui 

/ 4 ' 


Anthc- 
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Anthedonius, daulos> or thick . In this city the women 
are laid to have feafted Tereus with the body of his fon ; 
and the polluted tables of mankind originated from hence. 
But the hoopoop, into which they fay Tereus was changed, 
is a bird not larger tharv a quail, and has wings on its 
head which refemble crefts. It is a wonderful circum- 
ftance that, in this country, fwaliows neither breed, nor 
lay eggs, nor build their nefts on the roofs of houfes. 
The Phoccnfes fay, that when Philomela wa$ changed 
into a bird, {he flew from the country of Tereus through 
fear of him. But the Daulienfes have a temple of Minerva, 
in which there is an ancient ftatue of the goddefs. It 
likewife contains a more ancient wooden ftatue, which 
they fay Procne brought from Athens. A place called 
Thronius forms a part of the Daulian land : and in this 
place there is an heroic monument, dedicated to that hero 
from whom the people here derived their origin. Some 
fay, that this hero was Xanthippus, a man of no obfeure 
reputation in warlike affairs: but others are of opinion, 
that he was Phocus the fon of Omytion, and the grand- 
fon of Sifyphus. 1 his hero they venerate every day; and 
after they have flam the victims which thev facrifice to 
him, they pour the blood through a hole into the fe- 
pulchre, and confume the entrails in the fame place. 
There is an eminence in Daulis, by which you may 
aicend to the l'ummits of mount ParnalTus. This road is 
longer, but not fo difficult as that at Delphos, which 
leads to the fame fummits. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 

On again turning from Daulis, and proceeding in % 
ftraight line to Delphos, you will fee on the left hand 
a building which they call Phocicon , and into which the 
Phocenfes from each of their cities alienable. This build¬ 
ing i9 very large ; and in it there are pillars placed accord¬ 
ing to its length. From the pillars too there are fteps to 
each of its walls : and on thefc fteps the Phocenfes fit 
when they afTemble. But near the extremity of the build¬ 
ing there are neither pillars nor fteps. There is how¬ 
ever here a ftatue of Jupiter fitting on a throne; and on 
his right hand there is a ftatue of Juno, and on his left 
of Minerva. Proceeding from hence, you will arrive at 
a road which they call SchiJIe , or cut; and in this road 
Oedipus murdered his father. Indeed, every part of 
Greece contains fome monument of the calamities of 
Oedipus. For as foon as he was born, his parents bored 
the foies of his feet, and expofed him on the mountain 
Cithxron belonging to the Platseenfes. Corinth, and the 
country about the Ifthmus, educated him. Phocis, and 
the road Schifte, were polluted with his father’s blood. 
And the Thebans are rendered infamous bv the mar- 

4 

riages of Oedipus, and the bafe conduct cf Etcccles. 
However, the daring action of Oedipus in the road Schiftc 

The fepulchrco of 
Laius and the fervants that followed him, are in the 
middle of a place where tlnee roads meet, and felecl 
ftones are piled in a heap over them. They lay, that 
Dam i lift rat us, when he reigned over the Platseenfes, met 


was the origin of all his calamities. 


VOL. III. 
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L bodies, and buried them* T 


road fteep and difficult to a light-armed foldier, which 
leads from hence to Delphos. Many things indeed are 
reported of the Delphi, and particularly concerning the 
oracle of Apollo. For they fay that this oracle is the 
moft ancient of any on the earth, that Daphne was chofen 
by Earth, prieftefs of the oracle, and that fhe was one 
of the nymphs that inhabit mountains. 

But the Greeks have a piece of poetical compofiticn, 
which they call Eumolpia, and the author of which, they 
fav, was Mufxus the fon of Antiophemus. In this poem 
it is aflertcd that there is an oracle in common of Nep¬ 
tune and Earth ; that Earth delivered her oracles from 
her own mouth ; but that Neptune had Pyrcon for his in¬ 
terpreter. The verfes refpetling this affair are thefe : 

# “ F:cm her own mouih Earth utter’d prudent words, 

But ? v rcon w a s lliufiriou* Neptune's prieth" 

They fav, that afterwards Earth gave her part of the oracle 
to Themis; but Themis to Apollo ; and that Apollo re¬ 
ceived the other part from Neptune, in return for which 
he gave Neptune the ifland CVaurea which is fituated be¬ 
fore Trcczen. I have alfo heard it alTerted, that certain fhep- 
herds who once happened to come to the oracle, became 
dhinely infpired from the vapour of the earth, and pro- 
phefied through the influence of Apollo. But Phemonoe 
arrived at the higheit degree cf celebrity, as being the 
firff prophetefs cf the ged, and the firft that fang an 
hexameter verfe. B°eo, a w*-.m?.n who was a native cf 
Delphos, and who competed a hymn for the Delphi, 
favs, that b^h others that came from the Hyperboreans, 
and den, huh: a place for the oracle of Apollo; and that 

Olen 
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Olen was the firft who prophcfied at Delphos, and de¬ 
livered oracles in hexameter verfes. The following are 
the verfes of Boeo : 

“ Here Paradis. Azvicus the divine, 

Fron th' Hyperboreans, Phcebus, rais’d to thee 
A building, for thine oracle renown’d.*' 

And after fhe has enumerated other Hyperboreans, to¬ 
wards the end of the hymn, fhe mentions Olen : 

“ Oh.-n, the fn ft who Pho-bvii* will difclodd, 

The firft who verfes of the ancicrts fang.*’ 


If we follow tradition, however, women alone were the 
firft interpreters of oracles. 

They farther report, that the moft ancient temple of 
Apollo was raifed from the laurel-tree; and that the 

branches from which it was built were cut from that tree 
which is at Tempo. The form of this temple refembied 
that of a cottage. But the Delphi fay, that the other 
temple of Apollo was raifed by bees from wax and wings, 
and was font by Apollo to the Hyperboreans. There is like- 
wife another report concerning this affair, that a Delphos 
man, whofe name was Pteras, built this temple, and that 
from this circ urn fiance the temple came to be called by 
the name of its artificer. From this lame Pteras, too, a 
Cretan city, with the addition of one letter, was denomi¬ 
nated Aptcrxi. I cannot, however, be induced to be¬ 
lieve that this temple was framed from a herb Ptcrlsy or 
frn y which grows on mountains, and tills while the herb 
was yet green. But with refpecl to the third temple, the 
report that it was built of brals, is by no means wonder¬ 
ful, fince Acrifms made a brazen bed-chamber for his 
daughter; and even at prefent there is a temple of Mi- 

I 2 
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nerva among the Lacedxmonians, which, from k$ being 
built of brafs, is called Chalhieicos. Among the Romans 
too there is a forum, which is admirable both for its mag¬ 
nitude and ornaments, and which has a brazen roof. So 
that it is not improbable, that there may have been a 
brazen temple of Apollo. As to the red, the relations are 
doubtlefs fabulous, either that this temple was built by 
Vulcan, or that golden virgins fang in it, which is sfTerted 
bv Pindar as follows : 


“ SufpcrAiA from :hr thtre r: !Jvr. virgins fang.’* 

It appears to me, that Pindar invented this fable, in imita¬ 
tion of vr. at Homer fays refpecling the Sirens. But nei¬ 
ther do I find that the fame accounts are given of the de- 
ftruction of this temple. Some fay it fell into an opening 
of the earth ; but, according to others, it v. ns dctlroycdby 
fire. The fourth temple of Apollo is fanl to have been 
built of fier.e, by Trophonius and Agr.medes: and this 
was burnt when Erxiclides was the Athenian arch on, and 
in the firft year of the fifty-eighth Olympiad, in which 

Dicgnetus Crotcniates was viewer. But the temple which 
exids at prel'ent was railed bv the Amphiclyons out of 
their Cored money v -nd its architect was the Corinthian 
Spintharus. 


C H A P. VI. 


They f.'.v, too, that a mod 


ancient citv was built here 

# 


by Parnafi'us, who was the f-n of the nymph Cleodora. 
And juft the lame as with refpeeb to ethers that are called 


heroes, 
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heroes, they fey, that his fathers were, of the gods, Nep¬ 
tune, and of men, Clcopompus; and that from him the 
mountain Parnaffiis and the thicket Parna-Ua we;e deno¬ 
minated. They farther add, that prophecy by the flight of 
birds was invented by this ParnaiFus ; but that the city 
which he built was deltroycJ by the rain which fell in 
the times of Deucalion : that fuch men as were able to 
fly from the florin, followed the how-lings of wolves, and, 
with wild beads for their guides, efcaped to the fummits 
of ParnafFue ; and that from this circumftancc they called 
the city which they built there, Lycorea. There is like- 

wife another report different from this, that Lycorus was 
the fon of Apollo by the nymph Corvcia ; that from him 
the city was called Lycorea : but that the cavern was de¬ 
nominated Corycium from the nymph. It is alfo faid, 
that Celxno was the daughter of Hyamus the fon of Ly¬ 
corus ; and that Apollo had by her a fon Delphos, from 
whom the prefect name of the city was derived. Others 
again fay, that one Callalius, a native of this city, had a 
daughter whole name was Thyia, and who was the firft 
that officiated as priefttfs to Bacchus, and celebrated the 
orgies of the god. That from her, thofe afterwards that 
were agitated with Bacchic fury came to he called Thy,:dal. 
Hence, they are of opinion that Delphos was the foil of 
Apollo and Thyia. But, according to others, his mother 
was Melxne the daughter of Cephifius. 

Some time after this, not only the neighbouring people \ 
called the city Delphos, but likewife Pytlio, ns is evident 
from the verfes of Homer, in Ids catalogue of the Pho- 
cenfes. Thofe, however, who are much converfant with ^ 
genealogies, fay that Pythis was the fon of Delphos, and 
that from hi*i, while he reigned here, the city was denomi- 

* I 3 nated. 
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nated. There is a report too among the vulgar, that a 
certain inhabitant of this place was pierced with the ar¬ 
rows of Apollo, and that on this account the city was called 
Pyth", bcc iufe at that time things which putrefied were 
faid putlxfihai, which means U become rotten. Hence Ho¬ 
mer fays, that the ifhnd of the Sirens was full of bones, 

* 3 

became men that heard their fong, eput hints, i. e. became 
rotten . With refpect to the animal that was (lain by 
Apollo, the poets lay it was a dragon, to whom Earth had 
committed the cuflody of the oracle. It is alfo faid that 


Crius, when he reigned in Eubeea, had a ion of a very in- 
folcnt dii'poiition, who plundered the temple of Apollo, 
and the J'vellh'gs of the rich. But when he was about 
to plunder them a lecond time with a band of robbers, 
the Delphi iV.ppiiantly implored Apollo to preferve them 
from thw impending danger : and Phemonoe, who was at 
that time the prophetefs, amwereu them in hexameter 
verfes to this effect: “ In a thou time Pfccebus will pierce 


with his arrows a man, the deitrover cf ParnnlTus : but the 


Cretans (hail purify their hands from the il m ;ht?r, and 

A . J ' 


the fame of the de«?d flvtil never 


pcriiii 
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It appears, indeed, that the temple in Ddphos wa> 
frem th: fh ft often plundered by the fatrilegious. For 
after the Y .ubocan cf whom \vc have juft fpohui, the na¬ 
tion of the 1 'hlcgyans, and Pyrrhus tlie Ion of Achilles, 
plundered it After theic, ag.-.in ir was robbed by a part 
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cl >, by t/.e re..*.:: ;v*^e:;u) perions 
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among 
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among the Phocenfes (who enriched themfelves the mod 
of all others, and for the longed time, with the treafures 
of the god), and by the army of the Gauls. And lad of 
all, this temple could not efcapc the impiety of Nero, who 
rook away from hence five hundred brazen images, which 
were partly datues of the gods, and partly of men. They 
relate, that a mod ancient contclt was eltabliihed here, 
which confided in finging a hymn in honour of Apollo: 
and that he who fird conquered in finging was the Cretan 


Chryfothemis, whofe father Carmanor is faid to have pu¬ 
rified Apollo. Fhilammon was the next that was victo¬ 
rious after Chryfothemis \ and Thamyris the fon of Phi- 
lammon conquered after his father. They fay that Or¬ 
pheus was unwilling to engage in this conted, by reafon 
of the dignity of his compofition relative to the myderies, 
and that elevation of foul which he acquired by his other 

productions *, and that Mufaeus would not engage in it, 
through his imitation of Orpheus in every refpeCt. They 
fay, too, that Eleuther bore away the Pythian palm, 
through fpeaking with a loud and fweet voice, as he was 
not able to fing the fong which he had compofed. They 
likewife farther relate, tint Hefiod was not permitted 
to contend, becaufe he had not learned to accompany his 
harp with his voice : but that Homer came to Dclphos for 
the purpofe of confulting what was neceiTary to be done ; 
though even if he had learnt to play on the harp, his art 
would have been of no ufe to him, through the lot's of 
his fight. In the third year of the forty-eighth Olympiad, 
in which Glauciasthe Crotonian was victor, the Amphic- 
ryons iidtituted games, in which there was finging to the 
harp as at fird ; and to which they added finging to the 
pipe, and playing on the pipe without finging. Cephalen 
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proclaimed 


Echembrottis 


Sacadas in playing on the pipe without finging. 

The fame Sacadas too was twice victorious after this, 
in the Pythian games. And at that time the fame con- 
tefts were inftituted as in the Olympic games, except the 
conteft with four hr-rfes# It was likcwife eftablifhed by 

law, that boys (hculd contend in the long race, and in the 
twofold courfc. After this, Pythian games were infti- 
tuted, in which a crown alone was the objeft of conten¬ 
tion, and in which finging to the pipe was rejected, as 


not being pleaf.ng to the ear. For elegies and funeral 
dirges are accommodated to the melody of pipes. The 
facred offering of Echembrotus confirms what I have faid ; 

for he dedicated in '.Thebes a brazen tripod to Hercules, 
with this infeription : Echemerotus Arcas dedicates 

THIS STATUE TO HERCULES, IN CONSEQUENCE OF HAVING 
BEEN YICTCRIOUS IN THE CONTESTS OF THE AmPKIC- 
TYCNS, AND THIS EY SINGING AMONG THE GREEKS, 

songs and rirciEs. This was the reafon, therefore, 
why the contcf. of finging to the pipe ccafcd. After¬ 
wards the** 'aided hone-races, and Cliuhenes the Sieve- 

7 J 

ni.ir* trrar.r vans vie orious in the chariot-race. In the 
eighth P tl.iad, th.e contefts oi tmfe wh-^ play on the harp, 
but do g:l accompany it with their voice, v»cre inftuuted ; 
m e tins contair Aoha.us tes was victorious. In 

V- % 

the twer. tv-third l M *t' h d, the ar.ned ccurfe was eft a- 

blhLed; and in tl.h Timxnc'.v.s the Phi:-f an received the 

laurel crown, ine Gh vnriu h after m I ich Deiraratus 

# ^ 

Her.rcnf.s was vin t :hus. In the f ctv-tri-bth P’nhiad. 
the c a.: ? ft -ait’ the t'vo-v ]: d car vac- a dented ; and in 

* i y 

this the car cl Ezeccitl::co the ihccen.fan v.a* \iGrcricus. 

1 But 
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But in the fifth Pythiad from this* they ran with colts 
joined to the car; and in this the four colts of the Theban 
Orphondas gained the victory. They inftituted, however, 
many years after the Eleans, the pancratium among boys, 
the car drawn by two colts, and the vaulting horfe: for 
they inftituted the pancratium in the fixty-firft Pythiad, 
and in this the Theban Laidas was vi&orious: but one 
Pythiad after this, they eftablifhed the courfe with the 
vaulting colt; and in the fixty-ninth Pythiad, the car 
drawn by two colts. And with the vaulting colt, indeed, 
the LarilTaean Lycormas was vidorious; but the Macedo¬ 
nian Ptolemy with the two-yoked car. For the Egyptian 
kings willingly fullered themfelves to be called Macedo¬ 
nians, as indeed they were. But it appears to me, that 
the laurel crown was given as the reward of viftory in the 
Pythian games, for no other reafon than becaufe, accord¬ 
ing to report, Daphne the daughter of Ladon was beloved 
by Apollo. 

CHAP. VIII. 

It is faid that the firft Grecian Sunednon^ or place of 
aiTuciation, was railed here by Amphictyon the foil of 
Deucalion, and that from him, thofe who a {Tumbled here 
were called Amphiclyons. But Androtion in his Attic 
hiltory fays, that all the inhabitants bordering on the 
Delphi came from the firft to Delphos, and formed there 
an atTembly; and that the members of this convention 
were called in procels of time Amphittyons. They fay 
too that the following Grecian people were collected into 
this afTemblyby Amphictyon, viz. the Ionians, Dolopians, 

Theflalians, 
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ThefTaltan*, JEnianians, Magnetae, Maleenfes, Phthiotx, 
Donenfes, Phccenfcs, and the Lccrians that border on 
Pnocis, and dwell under the mountain Cnemis. But when 
the Phocenfcs plundered the temple, and in the tenth 


year when the war was iinhhed, the Sunedrion of the 
Amphictyons was changed : for the Macedonians were 
admitted into this ailemblv i and the nation of the Pho- 

4 

ceaies, and the Doric Lacedemonians ceaicu to become 


members of it: the former on account of their facrilcgious 
conduct \ and the latter cccaufe thev r.fhf‘;d the Pho - 


cenfes in war, and were for this obliged to pay a fine. 
But when Brennus led an army of Gauls to Delphos, the 
Phoccnfes foug Idu 3.^211* il them with an alacrity fuperior 
to that of the ether Greeks, and in confequence of this 
again partook of the a nimbly of the Amphiclyons, and 


recovered all their ancient dijmhv. Afterwards the Em- 

* 

peior Auguilus was Gibing that the Nicopolitans at 
Actium thculd like *a ife p.ni^ke of this adembly. He 
tnereicre ordered toe Mag"e:a\ M.dnnA*, Ainian.e, and 
FLddotx, to phi them ft: h e> to 


toe ’i hrffcilian''*, a ml 


transferred the ih.TVages < f tmfc people ami the Doiophms 


to trw oteee.tar.>. G.e Amphi: 4 v.;:in in mv time were 

• 1 ' 4 

thirty in murker. Nxoru hx Macedonia, and trie Thef- 
fahans, hid c.\:h ot t.-ere. t\ o. Amou^ the Boeotian; 


■ t 


r 


nv* ♦ P.j’ ' *• • . ,r i r yr .» -v 

^ 1 til V. » W .1 S. i . 


« » 




r . i ■> ' » 
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jk. - I v-v v * • • * 


\cn:e*> • i.are 


t pw: oi ineu.uv, ami were 
were two. So like wife the 


a :. ’u :r. 


Dwp : h»*. 1 each oi thorn two j and the 
{ ’•<- • I he L.xri :,.o, who are called 

Cm- . .e, a .*,- t, ^:e who arc bey*-ml Lubrca, fc.nl each, of 


ar.cirr 


r i 
LJ 


t! r,Vi O 


*4 . . i 1 l i iV 


: he i/jr-xcnles and oie Athenians each 


Gnd one. ihe ciueo, indeed, Dciphos am! Aiccpoiis fend 
rr.c rru:: ? to ::tc a:: am- ly cf the Amphictyons, and are pro* 
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font at every affemblvibut each of the other nations we have 
enumerated, only joins this convention at Hated periods. 
On coming into th<- < itv, you will fee temples in a con- 


4 r 4 


tinued Tories. The firH o» theic Is in a ruinous condition , 
the fecend is without iLituca 5 the third has images of the 
Roman emperors, but thelc are not numerou' , and the 
fourth is called the temple of Minerva Prone:,:. But of 
the flatues which arc in the vcifibule c:‘ this temple, there 
is an offering of the Malliliente^, v. huh is larger than the 
(tatuc within the temple, Thefe Malfiiienfcs are a co¬ 
lony of the Phocaenfes, and a part of thofc Ionian*; v.*I o, 
in order to avoid Harpagus the Mv.de, fled from Phoccea. 
Having, however, vanquifhed the Carthaginians in a naval 
battle, they took pofleffion of that country which they 

now inhabit, and arrived at a high degree of profperity. 
The offering too of the Maiiilienfes is brazen. But the 
Delphi fay, that the golden fhield which was dedicated 
by Crocfus the Lydian king to Minerva Pronoia, was 
taken away by Philomelus. Near this temple of Minerva 

there is an heroic grove of Phylacus. According to the 
Delphi, this Phylacus a fulled them when they were at¬ 
tacked bv the Per films. But in that part of tire gymna- 
fium which is in the open air, they fay a wild boar was 
once born j that UMVcs when lie was going to Auto- 
lycus, hunted tliL-. bo..r together with the Tons of Auto- 
lycus; and that he was wounded by it on the knee. On 
turning to the left hand from the gymnafiitm, and dc- 
feending not more (as it appears to me) than three ftadia, 
you will lee the river Piiilus. This river runs into 
Cirrha, a haven of the Delphi, and the fea which is in 
that part. But on. afeending from the gymnafium to the 
temple, jcuwill lee on the right hand of the road, the 

water 
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water of Caftalia, which is fweet to the tafte. They fay 
that a woman, a native of this place, gave a name to the 
fountain; but fome are of opinion, that it was denomi¬ 
nated by a man whofe name was Caftalius. Panvaffis, 
however, the fon cf Polyarchus, fays, in the verfes which 
he compcfed on Hercules, that Callada was the daughter 
of Achelous, For thus he lpeaks concerning Hercules : 

“ With rsr : d feet. PanuuTu-' fr.o^v tr.p 
He left behind, a::d to Caftalia s ft.tain 
Immortal AcheLiAd uv;'".tlt c 


I hare like wife heard it a:T:rted, that this water of Caf- 
talia is the gift of the river Cephilfus. AIcjcus indeed 
fays this, in the introduction of his hymn to Apollo : and 
this Is confirmed by the I dxenfes, who report, that 
when, on flr.ted days, they throw into the fountain of 
CephiiTus cattle belonging to :> L country, and other 

things according to eilabiiihcd rites, thv.y arc again feen 

in the river C nlalia. The <d:r of the Delphi in every 

' * # 

part rifes to a f:eep : u;.d the fr.cvcd inclofnrc of Apollo 
Has the fame lit nation with the city. This temple is very 
large, and ftands in the upper part cf the city: and p.if- 
fages i:i a continued feries cut or.c another through the 


tf>Y* ^ f 

V^, 1 * . ^ AS. « 


C II A P. IX. 

I SHALL now give an account of thole facred offer¬ 
ings which appear to me to merit defeription in the mod 
eminent degree. For I fhaii net make any mention of 
thofe athletae 2nd contending muficians who are of no 

t- 

great eflimation : and as to thole athletx that have left be¬ 
hind 
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hind them a great reputation, the reader will find an ac¬ 
count of them in my Eliacs- Phayllus, however, the Cro- 
tonian, is not among the number of thefe, becaufe he was 
not vi&orious in the Olympic games: but he was twice 
viftorious in the quinquertium, and once in the ftadium 
of the Pythian games. The fame perfon, too, fought 
againft the Perfians in a naval battle, funiifliing for this 
purpofe a {hip of his own, and mar.mng it with fuch of 
the Crotonians as were then travelling about Greece, 
There is a ftatue of him among the Delphi : and fuch are 
the particulars refpedting this Crotonian. On entering 
into the grove, you will fee a brazen bull, which was 
made by Theopropus iEginetes, and was the gift of the 
Corcyrxans. It is faid that a bull once in Corcyra, having 
left the oxen his companions, and the pallures in which 
he fed, came near the fea and lowed *, that in confequence 
of his doing the fame every day, the herdfman went to 
the fea-fide, and beheld an almoft infinite number of 


tunny fiihes $ and that when he had informed the Corcv- 

rrcans of this circumftance, they, on endeavouring to 

catch thefe fifhes, but without fuccefs, font /peculators 
(Tht'cro:) to Dclphos. In compliance therefore with the 
mandate of the oracle, they facrificed a bull to Neptune, 
and immediately after the facrifice caught the fifties. 
Hence they fent both to Olympia and Delphcs a tenth 
part of the value of what they caught, as a fccred of¬ 
fering. After this, the gifts cf the Togo at sc from the 
fpoiis of the Lacedaemonians follow, viz. Apollo and 

Vicforv, heroes natives of their country ; Calliito the 
daughter of Lvcr.on *, Areas, horn whom a country was 
denominated : the funs of Areas, viz. Aphulas and Azan \ 
and together with thclc Triph\ius, whole mother was 
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not Erato, but Laodamea the daughter of Amyclas, king 
of the Lacedaemonians. 

They alio dedicated Erafus the fon of Triphylus. But 
with refpecl to the artificers of thefe ftatues, Apollo and 
Callifto were made by Paufanias the Apollonian ; Victory, 
and the image of Areas, by Daedalus the Sicyonian ; 
Triphylus and Azan, by Areas Samolas; and Elatus, 
Aphidas, and Erafus, by the Argive Antiphanes. Thefe 
ftatues the Tegeatae fent to Delphos, in confequence of 
having made the Lacedaemonians captives, who made 

hoftile incurfions on their borders. Oppofite to thefe are 

the offerings which the Lacedaemonians dedicated when 
they vanquiihed the Athenians, viz. the Diofcuri, Jupiter, 
Apol lo, Diana ; and together with thefe, Neptune and 
Lvfanaer the fon of Ariftocretu«, receiving a crown from 
Neptune. There are betides, Abr.% who prophehed to 
Lyfander, and Hermon, who was the pilot of Lyfander’s 
prxtorian fr ip. Th-_cccfmus the Megarenfian made this 

ftatue of Hermon, when he was linked among the citi¬ 


zens of the Mcga r cnks. Put the Diokuri were made by 
the Argive Antiphanes. f H he prophet Abas was made by 
Pr.ufon from Calaurca bclcrging to the Troczcnians. 
Damias made Diana, Neptune, and Lvfandcr; r.ud Athe- 
n odor ns Apollo end Jupiter. B* :h then: art ills were Ar¬ 
cadians from Cli'.or. Bci.i-ui Me h.vucs which w z have 

: 4 : m m.A, the itattk.s ot tlvfo men are riaced who 

J * 
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diimus the Cnidian, Cimnierius the EpheGan, JEantides 


the Milefian fucceed. All thelc 


made by Tiiander. 


Thefe that follow were made by Alypus the Sicyonian, 

viz. Theopompus the Midean, Cleomedes the Samian; 
from Eubcca, Ariitocles the Caryftian, Autonomus the 
Eretrienfian, Ariitophantus the Corinthian, Apollodorus 
the Troezenian: and from Epldaurus in the borders of the 
Argives, Dion. Next to thefe are the Achaian Axio- 
incus from Fellene, Thcares from i lermione, Pyrias from 
Phocis, Conon from Megara, Agimenes from Sicyon,- 

Pythodotus the Corinthian, Telecrates the Leucadian, 

and Euantidas from Ambracia. Tail of all follow the 

Lacedaemonians, Epicyridas and Erconicus. 1 hey fay 

that thefe were made bv Patroclcs and Canachus. But 

* 

the Athenians affirm, that the lofs which they lime red at 
TEgolpotamos happened to them unjuftly, in conicquence 
of the commanders of their army being bribed. For they 
fay that Tydeus and Adimantus received prefents from 

Lyfancier : and in proof of tins they adduce the following 

Sibylline oracle: “ And then lliall high-thundering Ju¬ 
piter, who po lie lies the g.cateil Urength, fevereiy alhicl 
the Athenians : for lie will bring war and dcilruclion on 
their fhips, which will peri ill through the fraudulent con¬ 
duct of their commanders ’ Thcv like wife produce the fol¬ 
lowing tefiirncny trom the oracles cl Mufaus: u A mighty 
llorm fluili burft on the Athenians, through the bafenefs 

of their leaders; blit th.ey will be confolcd for their mif- 

* 

fortune, by fuh\citing t!:e city of their enemies, and 
aver.L T i:v> the lofs which thcv full lined.” And thus much 


concerning this a flair* But tlic la mi: Sib Vi predict Cvl, that 
the event of the enrage me nt which tock place between 


e v. 


the Laccdxir.onians and Argives above Thyrca, would be 


doubtful. 
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doubtful. The Argives, however, being of opinion that 
they (bould vanquish their enemies, fent a brazen horfe 

to the ftatue of Duritis at Delphos: and this horfe was 
made by the Argive Antiphanes. 


CHAP. X. 



On the bafis under this horfe there is an infeription, 

Hgmfies that ftatues were dedicated here fiom the 
tenth of the fpoils of the battle at hlaiatlion. Thefe fla- 
tues are Minerva and Apollo; and of the commanders, 
Miltiades. But of thofe that are called heroes, Erechtheus, 
Cecrops, and Pandion : Coleus likewife, and Antiochus 
tbefon of Hercules, by M.dea the daughter of Phylas, to¬ 
gether with Afgcus *, and of the fons of Thefeus, Acamas. 
Thefe, in confluence cf a Delphic cracle, give names 
to the Athenian tribes. Here too there are ftatues of 
Codrus the fort of Melarthus, Thefeus and Phylcus, who 
► ere not ranked amcauj the nirnames. All thefe ftatues 
mace bv Phidias, and are in realitv the tenths of the 

* 4 

Marathcnian battle. Afterwards they lent Antigonus 
and his ion Demetrius, and the Egyptian Ptolemy, to 
Delphos *, the latter on account of their benevolence 
towards him *, and the two former, through fear. Other 
gifts of the Argives may be feen not far from this 
hone, viz. thofe leaders who together with Tolynices 
warred on Thebes *, Adraftus the fen of Tabus, and Ty- 
deus toe ion cf Oeneus : the grandfons likewife of Proe- 
tus, together with Cspaneus the f m of Hipponous, and 

Eteocles the lAn of iphis: and befides thele, Polvnicep, 
and Hippomcdcn who was the fen of the filler of Adraf¬ 


tus. 



* 
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to*. Amphiaraus too is dedicated here, with his chariot, 
which is placed near him. Baton Hands in this chariot, 
who was the charioteer of Amphiaraus, and at the fame 
time allied to him by his birth. The laH of thefe is 
Alitherfes. The artificers of all thefe were Hypatodorus 
tmd Ariftogiton : and they fay that the Argives dedicated 
them out of the fpoils of the vi£lory, which, through the 
affiHance of the Athenians, they gained over the Lacedae¬ 
monians in Oenoe, an Argive city. It appears to me too, 

that the Argives dedicated out of the fame fpoils the 
images of thofe who are called by the Greeks Epigonoi , 
or poJJenor font . For ftatues of thefe are placed here, viz. 
Sthenelus,and Alcmxon, who in my opinion was honoured 
above Amphilocus, on account of his age. To thefe are 
added, Promachus, Therfander, A^gialeus, and Diomed. 
Euryalus too Hands between Diomed and ALgialeus. 

Oppofite to thefe there are other Hatues, which wert 
dedicated by the Argives, when they aflified Epami- 
nondas the Theban general in refloring the MeiTenians. 
There are likewife images here of heroes, viz. king Da- 
naus, who arrived at the higheH degree of power and 
wealth in Argos : Hypermnefira, becaufe fhe was the only 
one of his daughters that had pure hands : and near her 
Lynceus, and all thofe who derive their origin from Her¬ 
cules, and Hill higher from Perfeus. There are befides 
brazen horfes of the Tarentines, and captive women, 
which the Tarentines fent in confequence of having con¬ 
quered the T.Tefiapians, who are a barbarous nation bor¬ 
dering on the Tarentines: and thefe are the works of 
the Argive Agcladas. The Lacedxmonians indeed colo¬ 
nized Tarentum under the command of the Spartan 
Phalanthus, who, when he was fent on this errand, was 
Vol. III. K told 
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told by a Delphic oracle, that when he (hould fee rain 
falling from a ferene iky, he would then poffefs a land 
and city. But as he was not able by himfelf to difcover 
the meaning of the oracle, and did not confult any inter¬ 
preter, he failed with a fleet to Italy. Here having con¬ 
quered the Barbarians, but neither obtaining any land or 
city, he rccolle&ed the’ oracle, and was of opinion that 
the god had predi&ed that which could not be accom- 
pliihcd ; as it appeared to him impoflible that there fhould 
be rain when the iky was clear and ferene. His wife, 
however, when he was in a defponding condition (for 
he had returned home), endeavoured to confole him by 
her endearing officioufnefs; and as (he was once fupport- 
ing his head on her knees, and freeing it from vermin, 
through a benevolent concern for the adverfe fituation of 
his affairs (he began to weep *, and her tears, as fire wept 
abundantly, fell on the h ad of her hufband, who then 
perceived the meaning of the oracle : for his wife's name 
wras JEthra , which is the Greek word for a ferent Jky. 
On the following night therefore he took Tarentum, a 
great and mod flourifhing maritime city of the Barbarians, 
They fay, indeed, that the hero Taras was the fon of 
Neptune, by a nymph, a native of Tarentum *, and that 

from the hero both a city and river are denominated 
Taras. 


CHAP. XI. 

Near the facred offering of the Tarentines, there is 

a treafury of the Sicyonians: but there are neither any 

fiches in this, nor in any other treafury. The Gnidii 

likwift 
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lHcewifc brought ftatues to Delphos, viz. Triopas, who 
built Gnidus, Handing by a horfe; Latona, Apollo, and 
Diana, piercing Tityus with their arrows, whofe body is 
rcprefented wounded. Thefe flood near the treafury of 
the Sicyonians. The Siphnii too made a treafury on the 
following account. The ifland Siphnos had gold-mines j 
and they were ordered by Apollo to fend a tenth of the 
produce of thefe mines to Delphos $ in confequence of 
which they built a treafury, and fent with it a tenth of 
the produce of their mines. Afterwards, however, through 
their immoderate defire oi accumulating wealth, they ne¬ 
glected to fend the tenth of their riches to Delphos; and 
in confequence of this their gold mines were deflroyed 
by an inundation of the fea, The Liparaei likewife have 
dedicated flatues here for a naval victory, which they 
gained over the Tyrrheni. Thefe Liparxi were a colony 
of Gnidians, who, as we are informed by the Syracufan 
Antiochus the fon of Xenophanes, in his Sicilian hiftory, 
were colonized by a Gnidian, whofe name was Pentathlus. 
This hiftorian adds, that the Gnidians being driven from 
that city which they had built at Pachynum, a promon¬ 
tory of Sicily, by the Elymi and Phoenicians, either took 
poffefiion of defert iflands, or drove the inhabitants out 
of the iflands on which they landed : and thefe, in con¬ 
formity to the verfes of Homer, they call at prefent the 
iflands of JJolus. In Lipara, one of thefe iflands, they 
built a city: but they failed to Hiera, StrongyJe, and 
Didymae, for the purpoie of cultivating the land in thefe 
places. 

It is evident that in Stron^yle fire rifes out of the 
ground: and in Hiera fire fpontaneoufly afeends from 
the promontory on the ifland. Near the fea here there 

K 2 arc 
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arc baths of falubrious water, and of a more temperate 
nature: for the water in other parts is not adapted for 
bathing, through its great heat. But to return to the 
gifts in the temple, the Thebans and Athenians have 
dedicated here treafuries, in confequence of fuccefs in 

I do not howeveT know, whether the Gnidians 
built their treafury in confequence of any vi&ory, or for 
die purpofe of (hewing the profperous condition of their 
affairs. For the Thebans dedicated treafuries on account 
of die viCtory which they gained at Leu&ra, and the 
Athenians for their fuccefs at Marathon. But the Cleonsei 
being affii&ed with a peftilence in the fame manner as 
the Athenians, by the admonition of the Delphic oracle, 
immolated a goat to the rifing fun, and, when they were 
by this means freed from their malady, fent a brazen 
goat to Apollo. After thefe follow the gifts of the Poti- 
daeatae in Thrace, and 6f the Syracufans. Thefe laft fent 
a treafurv to the temple, on account of the great vi&ory 
winch they obtained over the Athenians : but the Poti- 
dxatae fent a tieafury as a teftimony of their piety to the 
god. The Athenians too have dedicated a porch, from 
the fpoils which they took from the Peloponnefians and 

their Grecian allies. In this place likewife the orna¬ 
ments belonging to the extremities of (hips are dedicated, 
and together with them brazen (hields. The infeription 
on thefe mentions the cities from which the Athenians 
fent the firft fruits of their fpoils, viz. Elis, Lacedaemon, 
Sicyon, Megara, the Pciienenfes, die Achaians, Ambracia, 
LeucaSj 2nd Corinth They facridce to Thefeus for thefe 
naval victories* and to Nentune whom thev call Ortas. This 


, too, as it appears to me, c< 
Afopichus, and his UluftriQus 


CHAP 
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CHAP. SfL 


A STONE elevates itfelf above this place, on which 

the Sibyl Herophile (as the Delphi fay) ufed to fing her 
oracles. I have found that this Sibyl was thus denomi¬ 
nated from the firft in the fame manner as any other 
ancient Sibyl. The Greeks fay that (he was the daughter 
of Jupiter and Lamia; that Lamia was the daughter of 
Neptune; and that {he was the firft woman that fang 
oracles, and was denominated by the Africans Sibylla. 
This Sibyl Herophile, indeed, was certainly pofterior 
to Lamia; but at the fame time it appears, that (he 
flourilhed prior to the Trojan war. For file predi£ted, 
that Helen would be educated in Sparta, that file would 
be the deftru&ion of Alia and Europe, and that Troy 
through her means would be taken by the Greeks. The 
Delians make mention of her hymns to Apollo: and in 
her verfes file not only calls herfelf Herophile, but like- 
wife Diana. She likewife afTerts of herfelf, that {he is the 
wife of Apollo i and befides this, that the is his filter and 
daughter. But thefe aflertions are the refult of her being 
agitated with fury, and, poflelfed by the god. In another 
part too of her oracles, {he fays, that {he was born from an 
immortal mother, viz. one of the nymphs of mount Ida, 
and a mortal father: for thus file fpeaks concerning 
herfelf: 


41 From an immortal nymph, and whaie-fed fire, 
A mean between the two, I fprung to light, 

From one of Ida’s nymphs begot; my native land 
Is red Marpefius where Aidoneus flows, 

A country facred to the mighty Ops.” 

K 3 
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Even at prefcnt there are ruins, in the Trojan mount Ida, 
of the city Marpeffus ; and it contains about Gxty inhabit¬ 
ants. AD the country about MarpcfTus is red, and very 
fultry. Hence it appears to me, that the reafon why the 
river Aidoneus, at one time hides itfelf in the earth, 
again emerges, and at laft entirely difappears under 
ground, is to be aferibed to the attenuated and cavernous 
nature of mount Ida. Marpeffus is diftant from the 
Trojan city Alexandrea about two hundred and forty 
ftadia. The inhabitants of Alexandrea fay, that Herophilc 
was the guardian of the temple of Apollo, and that {he 
prophefied, in confequence of a dream of Hecuba, fuch 
things as I am very certain afterwards happened. This 
Sibyl dwelt the greateit part of her life in Samos : fhe 
likewife came to Delos and Delphos, in which laft place 

(he delivered her oracles on the (lone which we have 

already mentioned. 

She died in Troy: her fepulchre is in the grove of 
Sminthcus: and on it there is a pillar with the following 
infeription : 

I who am buried in this ftone fepulchre 
Am a Sibjl, a dear interpreter cf the will 

Of Phcrfcui: 

I was o vrt a vocal virgin, but am new for ever dumb: 

And he thus fettered, through the oppreihvc power 

Cf Fate. 

♦ 

I am however placed under the Nymphs and Mercury ; 

And it is from Apollo that I receive this 
Dcitiny, as the reward of inv ancient 

Sacerdotal office. 

Near her fepulchre there is a ftone Mercury of a quadran¬ 
gular figure *, and on the left hand there is water running 

into a receptacle, and near it there are flatucs of Nymphs. 

3 * The 
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The Erithrsei (for thefe people contend about Herophlle 

the moft eagerly of all the Greeks) fliew a mountain called ; 
Corycus, and iti it a cavern, in which they fay Herophilc 
Was born. They farther add, that her parents were a fhep- 
herd, Theodorus, a native of their country, and a nymph 
who was called Ida : and that the nymph was thus deno¬ 
minated, for no other reafon than becaufe men at that 
time called places thick-planted with trees, Idau But the 
Erythraei do not rank among the oracles of Herophile, the 
verfe refpe&ing MarpelTus, and the river AidoneuS. One 
Hyperochus a Cumsean writes, that after Herophile a 
woman of Cuma belonging to the Opici, ufed to deliver 
oracles in the fame manner as Herophile, and that this 
woman was called Demo. 

The Cumaeans, however, cannot produce any oracles 
of Demo; but they fhew a ftone water-pot in the temple 
of Apollo, in which they fay the bones of this Sibyl are 
depofited. After Demo, the Hebrews beyond Palaeftine 
rank among the number of prophetic women, Sabbe, 
whofe father they fay was Berofus, and whofe mother 
was Erymanthe. Some, however, call this Sibyl a Baby¬ 
lonian, and others an ^Egyptian. But Phaennis, who wa* 
the daughter of a man that reigned over the Chaones, 

and the Peleac among the Dodonaeans, prophefied indeed 
from a divine power, but were not denominated Sibyls. 
As to the age and oracles of Phaennis, the former may 
be known by inquiry, and there is no difficulty in obtain¬ 
ing the latter: for fhe lived in thofe times in which An- 
tiochus, having taken Demetrius prifoner, feized on his 
kingdom. But they fay that the Peleades were prior to Phe- 
monoe, and were the firft women that fang thefe verfes: 

“ Jove was, Jove is, and tvill be, mighty Jove \ 

Earth gives us fruits, hepce call on mother Earth.” 

K 4 
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They fay, too, that the following prophetic men, Euciuf 
the Cyprian, Mufaeus the Athenian and the fon of An- 
tjophemus, Lycus the fon of Pandion, and Bacis from 
Bceotia, were infpired by nymphs. I have read all the 
oracles of thefe, except thofe of Lycus. And thus much 
concerning men and women, as far as to the prefent time* 
who arc faid to have prophefied from divine infpiration. 


CHAP. XIIL 



UT the brazen head of the Paeonian bull called Bifon* 
or huffy was fent to Delphos by Dropion the fon of Deon* 
and king of the Poeonians. Thefe buffs are taken alive 
with more difficulty than any othor wild beads: for there 
are not any nets ftrong enough to hold them. They are 
therefore hunted in the following manner : The hunters 
chcofe a deep place, which terminates in a hollow. This 
place they hrft fortify w ith a flrong inclofure: then they 
cover the deep and the plain near the deep with the 
hides of oxen recently (lain ; but if they have not a fuf- 
ficiency of thefe, they lubricate old hides with oil. ' After 
this, very fkilful horfemen drive the buffs into this in¬ 
clofure, who falling through the flipperinefs of the hides 
are hurled headlong to the bottom of the plain. Here they 
leave them for four or five days, till they are debilitated by 
Wearintfs and hunger, and are confiderably tamed. Then 
thefe who are fkilled in the art of taming thefe animals 


place before them while they are lying in this weak con-- 
dition, the fruit of a pine nut, having fird of all dripped 
k of the inward fkin : for at that time the bufft do not 

defire 
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defire any other food. And laft of all they bind them* 
and bring them away from the hollow. Oppofite to the 
brazen head of the Bifon there is a ftatue which is in¬ 
verted with a coat of mail, and a robe over it. The Delphi 
fay that this was dedicated by the Andrii, and that it i» 
the ftatue of Andreus by whom they were colonized. 
Here too fchere are ftatues of Minerva and Diana, which 
were dedicated by the Phocenfes, for having conquered 
the Theflalians their perpetual enemies, and thofe who 
border on their dominions, except in that part in which 
they are feparated from Phocis, by the intervention of the 
Locrian Hypocnemidii. The Theflalians like wife at Phar- 
falus, and the Macedonians who inhabit the city Dios 
under Pieria, and the Grecian Cyrenseans in Libya, have 
fent facred offerings to this temple. For thefe laft dedi¬ 
cated a chariot, in which Ammon (lands : but the Diatse 
dedicated an Apollo laying hold of a flag: and the Phar- 
falians an Achilles on horfeback. The Corinthians too, 
who are ranked among the Dorienfcs, built a treafury: 
and in this they depoflted the gold which they received 
from the Lydian*. But the ftatue of Hercules is the gift 
of the Thebans, in confequence of that war with the 
Phocenfes which is called /acrid. 

Here likewife there are brazen images which the Plio- 
cenfes dedicated, when in a fecond engagement they van- 
quifhed the Thefi'alian horfe. The Phliafians too fent a 
brazen Jupiter to Delphos, and together with Jupiter an 
image of Angina. The Mantineans from Arcadia dedicated 
a brazen Apollo, which is not far from the treafury of 
the Corinthians. Hercules and Apollo hold a tripod, and 
are on the point of fighting with each other for its pof- 

fefljon: 
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feffion: but Latona and Diana appeafe the anger of 
Apollo, and Minerva that of Hercules. This too was the 
gift of the Phocenfes, which they dedicated at that time 
when the Elean Tellias led the Theflalians againft them. 
The other (latues were made in common by Diyllus and 
Amyclxus j but Minerva and Diana were made by Chion. 
They fay that thefe artifts w*ere Corinthians. The Delphi 
tco report, that, when Hercules the fon of Amphitryon 
came to this oracle, the prophet Xenocleas was unwilling 
to give him an anfwer to his interrogation, becaufe he was 
polluted v ; th the Daughter of Iphitus; but that Hercules 
took up the tripod, and carried it out of the temple ; upon 
which the prophet faid : “ This is a Tirynthian Hercules, 
and not Canobeus.” For prior to this an Egyptian Her¬ 
cules came to Delphos But then the fon of Amphitryon 
reftored the tripod to Apollo, and was inftru&ed by Xeno¬ 
cleas in whatever he was defirous of learning. And it is 
from tliis circumftance that poets have taken occafion to 
ftng of die conteft between Hercules and Apollo for a 
tripod. A golden tripod fupported by a dragon of brafs 
Wdi the gift of the Greeks in common, for the victory 
gained at Platcea. And even at prefent die brazen part 
of this offering remains entire ; but the golden part was 
taken away by the Phoceniian commanders. The Taren- 
tines aifo fent to Delphos another tenth of the fpoils taken 
from a barbarous people called the Peucetii. And thefe 
offerings were made by Onatas ^Eginetes and Calynthus. 
They ccnfill of images of men on foot and on horfcback. 
Opis king of the lapyges is reprefented giving afliftance 
to the Peucetii, and refembles a perfon dying in the en¬ 
gagement. Thole that (land near him are, the hero Taras, 

and 
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and the Lacedaemonian Phalanthus: and not far from 
Phalanthus there is a dolphin. For before he came into 
Italy, he was lb ip wrecked in the Crifhean fe was, 

they fay, brought on Ihore by a dolphin. 


CHAP. XIV. 

But the battle-axes which are dedicated here were the 
gift of Periclytus the fon of Euthymachus the Tenedian. 
Ail ancient Itory afligns the reafon of their being dedi¬ 
cated. This ftory informs us, that Cycnus was the fon 
of Neptune, and that he reigned in Colon®, a Trojan 
town which is fituated near the ifland Leucophrys. This 
Cycnus had a daughter whofe name was Hemithea, and 
a fon named Tennes, by Proclea the daughter of Clytius, 
and the filter of Caletor, who, as we are informed by 
Homer in the Iliad, was llain by Ajax, becaufe he brought 

fire to the fhip of Protefilaus. On the death of Proclea, 
Cycnus married Philonome the daughter of Craugafus, 
who falling in love with her fon-in-law Tennes, and being 
‘repulfed by him, falfely accufed him to her hulband of en¬ 
deavouring to have connection with her againft her will. 
Cycnus becoming the dupe of her deception, (hut up 
Tennes and his filter in a cheft, and threw them into the 
fea. They were, however, carried with fafety to the ifland 
Leucophrys, which is now denominated Tenedos from 
Tennes. But Cycnus, having in procefs of time difeovered 
the fraudulent conduCt of his wife, failed in fearch of his 
fon, in order that he might juftify himfelf by pleading in 

his defence that be was ignorant of his wife's artifice, and 

beg 
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beg pardon for the deed. When therefore he drove to the 
jflan d Leucophrys, and had faftened his veflel either to a 
ftone or a trunk of a tree,Tcnnes, impelled by anger, flew 
him with a battle-ax. And hence it came to be a proverbial 
faying, when any one refolutely denied complying with 
the requeft of another, that he cut him down with a Te- 
nedian battle-ax. The Greeks fay that Tennes was {lain 
by Achilles, as he was making depredations on this ifland. 
But the Tenedii in procefs of time joined themfelves to 

the Trojan Alexandreans, through the imbecility of their 
affairs. 


The Greeks too, who warred againft the Perfians, de¬ 
dicated in Olympia a brazen Jupiter, and in Delphos an 
Apollo, for the naval victory which they obtained ;:t Ar- 
temifium and Salamis. It is alfo faid, that Themiftocles, 
when he came to Delphos, dedicated to Apollo the fpoils 
of the Medes; and that, on his inquiring whether he 
might place thefe gifts within the temple, the Pythian 
prieftefs ordered him to carry them entirely, away from 
the temple. But the oracle which (he gave him refpeft- 
ing this was as follows: u Place not in my temple the 
beautiful fpoils of the Perfians, but fwiftly carry them to 
your own habitation .’ 7 It is certainly a wonderful cir- 
cumftance, that the god fhould alone reject the fpoils of 
the Medes which were prelented by Themiftocles. Sortie, 
however, are of opinion, that all the Perfian fpoils would 
have been rejected, if, like Themiftocles, they had firft in¬ 
terrogated Apollo whether he would accept them. Others 
again fay, that, as Apollo foreknew Themiftocles would 
become a fuppliant to the Perfians, he was unwilling to 
receive their fpoils, left the Persians through hatred of the 
donor ihould reject his fupplications. You may find this 

irruption 
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irruption of the Barbarians into Greece predifted in the 
oracles of Bacis : and, flill prior to thefe, verfes refpe&ing 

this affair were publifhed by Euclus. There is a brazen 
wolf too near the greateft altar in this temple, which was 
dedicated by the Delphi themfelves. They fay* that a cer¬ 
tain man having ftolen fome of the riches of the god, hid 
himfelf, with the facred treafure, in that part of Parnaffus 
in which there was the greateft quantity of wild trees j 
that a wolf attacked and flew this man as he was afleep, 

and afterwards ufed to run into the city howling every 

day. That the inhabitants, confidering this circumftance 
could not happen without the interference of a divine 
power, followed the wolf, found the facred gold, and de¬ 
dicated a brazen wolf in confequence of this to the’god. 
The golden ftatue of Phryne here was made by Praxiteles, 
who was one of her lovers ; but the ftatue was dedicated 
by Phryne. 


C H A P. XV. 

Th E offerings which follow this are two ftatues of 
Apollo; one of which was dedicated by the Epidaurians 
in the borders of the Argives, from the fpoils of the 
Medes; and the other was dedicated by the Megarenfes, 
in confequence of having conquered the Athenians at 
Niffea. But the ox which was dedicated here by the 
Platreenfes, is an offering for having, in conjunction with 
the other Greeks, revenged themfelves in their own do¬ 
minions on Mardonius the fon of Gobrias. After this 
there are again two ftatues of Apollo, one of which was 

dedicated 
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dedicated by the Hcracleotx near the Euxine Tea, and the 
other by die Amphi&yons from a fine which they levied 
on the Phocenfes for cultivating the land facred to the 
god. This Apollo is called by the Delphi Sitalcas , and is 

thirty-five cubits in magnitude. Here too there arc many 
ftatues of commanders. There are befides ftatues of Diana 
and Minerva, and two of Apollo, which were dedicated 
by the jEtolians when they vanquifhed the Gauls. Pha- 
ennis, indeed, in her oracles, predicted that the army of 
the Celtx would pafs over from Europe into Afia, and 

prove the deflniclion of Afiatic cities, one age prior to the 
accomplilhment of her prediction: " Then, indeed, the 
pernicious army of the Celtse, having paffed over the nar¬ 
row fca of the Hellefpont, fhall play on the flute, and in 
a Itrwldfs manner depopulate Aha. But divinity will (till 
more feverely afflict; thofe that dwell near the fea. How¬ 
ever, in a ft-ort time after Jupiter will fend them a de¬ 
fender, the beloved fon of a Jovc-nourifhed bull, who will 
bring deftruclion on all the Gauls.” 

Phaennis in this oracle means by the fon of a bull, At¬ 
tains king of Pergamus, whom the oracle of Apollo called 
'Taurckervos , or bull-horned. The generals of the horfe, 
w’bo are themfelves feated on horfeback, were dedicated 
by the Phenei, for having vanquifhed the Athenian horfe. 
But the Athenians dedicated the brazen palm, with the 

gilt ftatue of Minerva, in confcquence of having gained 
in one and the fame day a victory by land near Eury- 

medon, and by fea in the fame river. When I faw that 
the gold was plucked from this flatue in many places, I 
threw the blame on the facrilegious; but I found after¬ 
wards in the account of rhe Attic affairs by Clitodemus, 
that, when the Athenians had prepared themfelves for the 

r 
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Sicilian expedition, an immcnfe number of crows came 
at that time to Delphos, and tore away the gold of the 
flattie with their beaks. The fame hiftorian adds, that thefe 
crows tore off the fpear, the owls, and all that was carved 
in the palm-tree in imitation of ripe fruit. Clitodemus 
too relates other prodigies, which were fent in order to 
deter the Athenians from that expedition. The Cyrenaei 
too dedicated in Delphos a ftatue of Battus in a chariot, 
becaufe he brought them by fea from Thera to Libya. 
In this chariot the nymph Libye crowns Battus: and this 
offering was made by the GnolBan Aniphion, the fon of 
Aceftor. When Battus built Cyrene, he is faid to have 
obtained the following remedy for his defect of fpeecli. 
As the Cyrenseans were travelling through Africa, and 
were yet in the deferts fituated in its extremities, Battus 
beheld a lion, and through the terror which the fight of 
the beaft produced in him, he was compelled to cry out 
with a clear and loud voice. Not far from the ftatue of 
Battus there is another ftatue of Apollo, which was dedi¬ 
cated by the Amphidyons out of the money which the 
i J hoc<?nfes were fined for their impiety to Apollo* 


CHAP. XYI. 

Of all the offerings, however, which the Lydian king* 
fent to Apollo, nothing at prefent remains except the iron 
bafis of the bowl of Halyattes. This was made by Glautus 
the Chian, who firft difeovered the art of foldering iron. 
Indeed, the jundures of this bafis are not formed frpm 
any c&fps or nails, but from folder alone. The form of 

the 
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the bafis for the moft part refembles that of a tower, and 
Tifes from an acute bottom to a broad top. Each of its 
fides is covered throughout, but is begirt with tranfverfe 
zones of iron, like the fteps in a ladder. Straight and 
du&ile lamina of iron are bent in their extremities out¬ 
wards : and this was the feat of the bowl. But that which 


is called by the Delphi the navel, and which is made of 
white ftone, is, as they fay, the middle point of the whole 
earth. And Pindar in one of his odes fpeaks in con¬ 
formity to this opinion. Here too there is an offering of 
the Lacedsemonians, viz. Hermione the daughter of Me- 
nelaus, who was married to Oreftes the fon of Aga¬ 
memnon, and prior to this to Neoptolemus the fon of 
Achilles. This was made by Caiamis. The ^Etolians like- 
wife dedicated in this temple a flatue of Eurydamus, who 
was their commander when they fought againft the Gauls. 
In the mountains of Crete the city Elyros yet exifts. This 
city fent a brazen goat to Apollo, which is reprefented 
fuelling Phylacis and Phylander. The Elyrians fay, that 
thefe were th<; Tons of Apollo and the nymph Acacallis j 
and that Apollo had connection with her in the city 
Tarrha, and in the houfe of Carmanor. But the Caryftii 
from Eubcca fent a brazen ox to Apollo for having 
gained a victory over the Per fans. 

Both the Cary ft ii and Platxenfes, indeed,dedicated oxen, 
as it appears to me, becaufe, having expelled the Barba¬ 
rians from Greece, they obtained in other refpe&s a liable 
degree of property, and w'erc enabled to cultivate a free 
land. The ^Etolians dedicated the images of their com¬ 
manders, and together with thefe Apollo and Diana, in 
confequence of having conquered their neighbours the 
Acarnanes. What the I.iparzans relate of themfelves with 

refpect 
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to the Tyrrheni is mod abfurd. For they faf, 

that the Pythian deity having ordered them to engage the 

4 

Tyrrheni with a very fmall fleet of (hips, they on the 
Contrary drew out againft them five three-oared galleys* 
That the Tyrrheni confidering themfelves as not inferior 
In naval ftrength and iTrill to the Leparaans, attacked 
them with an eqUal number of {hips. But when the 
Lipaneans took the five galleys of the Tyrrheni, the Tyr¬ 
rheni attacked them a fecond, third, and fourth time with 

A 

the like number of veflels. All thefe however were taken 
by the Liparaans, who in confequence of thi3 viflory 
fent as many ftatues of Apollo to Delphos, as the number 

V 

of the lhips which they had captured amounted to. Eche- 
tratides, too, a Lariflaean, dedicated a fmall Apollo: and 
the Delphi fay, that this was dedicated the firft of all the 

offerings. 


CHAP. XVIL 

The Barbarians that inhabit Sardinia towards the weft* 
Tent to this temple a brazen ftatue of him from whom 
they were denominated. Sardinia, for its magnitude and 
profperous condition, may be compared with the moft ce¬ 
lebrated iflandsi I do not know what this ifland was for¬ 
merly called by the inhabitants; but thofe Grecians that 

fail to it for commercial purpofes, call it Ichnuffa y becatfe 

♦ • 

its form refembles the impreffon of a man's foot. The length 
of this ifland is about fix hundred and twenty, and its 

breadth, four hundred and twenty ftadia* The Libyans 

* 

are faid to have been the firft that failed to this ifland, 
under the command of Sardus the fon of Maceris, who 
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was fumamcd Hercules by the Egyptians and Libyan** 
Nothing more remarkable is related of the father of Sar- 
dus, Maceris, than that he once came to Delphos. Sardu* 
brought a colony of Libyans to IchnulTa *, and hence the 
ifland came to be called after the name of Sardus. This 
colony of Libyans did not exterminate the natives. The 
natives however aflociated with the new inhabitants more 
through neceflity than regard. The Libyans too, at that 
time, were as ignorant in the art of building cities, as 
the native inhabitants of this ifland : and hence, they dwelt 
in ftxaggling cottages, and in caverns. Some years after 
the Libyans had fettled here, thofe Grecians that followed 
Ariftxus came into this ifland. They fay that Ariftseus 
was the fon of Apollo and the nymph Cyrene, and that 
having bitterly lamented the misfortune of Acheon, and 
being hated by Bceotia and all Greece, he migrated to 
Sardinia. Some too are of opinion, that Daedalus fled 
at the fame time through fear of the Cretan arms, and 
that he aflifted Ariftseus in bringing a colony into Sar¬ 
dinia. There is however no probability, that Dardalus 
could be the companion of Ariftxus, either in eftabliihing 
a colony, or in any other undertaking, as Ariftacus was 
married to Autonoe the daughter of Cadmus, and Daedalus 
was contemporary with Oedipus king of Thebes. 

Ariftaeus, however, and the Grecians that followed him, 
did not build any city, becaufe, as it appears tc me, they 
were'Neither numerous not^ ftrong enough for this pur- 
pofe. After Ariilxus the Iberi pafled over into Sardinia 
under the command cf Norax, and built a city w’hich 
they called Nora. Thev fay that this citv was tire firlt 
that was built in this ifland •, and that Norax was the fon 
cf Mercury by Erythea the daughter of Gerycn. A fourth 

band. 
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band, cortipofed of Thefpians and inhabitants of the Attic 
laijd, came to Sardinia under the command of Iolaus. 
Thefe built the city Olbia, which is alfo called Ogryllc, 
either after the name of fome one of the Attic towns, 
or becaufe Gryllus partook of this expedition. Even at 
prefent therefore there are certain places in Sardinia 
which are called Iolaii; and Iolaus is honoured by the 
inhabitants. After the deftruction of Troy, others qf the 
Trojans faved themfelves by flight, as well as the fol¬ 
lowers of -^Eneas. Of thefe one part was driven by tem- 
pefts to Sardinia, and became mingled with the Greeks 
that refided there prior to this circumftance. But the Bar¬ 
barians were prevented from warring on the Greeks and 
Trojans, becaufe there was an equality on both Tides in all 
warlike preparations, and the river Thorfus, which flows 
through the middle of the ifland, was a barrier to the 
junttion of the two parties. Many years after this, 
the Libyans came with a greater fleet to Sardinia, and 
attacking the Greeks that dwelt there, either flew them 
all, or at Ieaft left but a very few alive. But the Trojans 
on this occafion fled to the elevated parts of the ifland, 
and entrenching themfelves in mountains difficult of ac- 
cefs through their ruggednefs, and the hanging rocks with 
which they were furrounded, are even at prefent called 
Ilienfes. They are however in their form, the apparatus 
of their arms, and their manner of living, like the Afri¬ 
cans. Not far from Sardinia there is an ifland called 
by the Greeks Cyrnos, but by the Libyans that inhabit ic 
Corfica. No fmall part of the inhabitants of this ifland being 
incited to fedition, pafled over to Sardinia, and having 
feized on the mountains, fixed their refidence in them. 
Thefe by the inhabitants of Sardinia are denominated from 

L 2 their 
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their founder, Corfi. But the Carthaginians, as they were 
very powerful by fea, drove out all the inhabitants from 
Sardinia, except the Dienfes and Corfi : for deep and for¬ 
tified mountains prevented them from fubduing thefe. 

The Carthaginians built in this ifland two cities, 
Camalis and Sylli: but a difpute arifing concerning 
the fpoil, the Libyans and Spaniards revolted from the 
Carthaginians, and fettled themfelvcs in the elevated 
parts of the ifland. The Corfi call thefe people in their 
native tongue, Balarvi; for thus they denominate exiles. 
And fnch are the nations which inhabit Sardinia, and 
fuch the cities into which it is divided. But thofe parts 
of the ifland which are fituated towards the north, and 
the coafl of Italy, are nothing but mountains difficult of 
accefs, and whofe fummits are conjoined w ith each other. 
Thefe parts, however, afford a very good harbour for 
(hips j and ftrong and irregular winds ruffi from the tops 

of the neighbouring mountains into the fea. Irt the middle 
of the ifland too there are lefs elevated mountains •, but 
the air in this part is very turbid and noxious. The reafon 
of this is the fait which becomes concreted here, and the 
heavy and violent fouth-wind which blows from thefe 
mountains. The northern winds, too, through the lofti- 
nefs of the mountains towards die Italian coaft, are pre¬ 
vented from refrigerating the ground and the air in fum- 
mer. Others are of opinion, that the ifland Corfica, which 
is feparated from Sardinia by not more than eight ftadia 
of fea, and which is on all fides mountainous and elevated, 
prevents the w*eft and north winds from reaching as far 
as Sardinia. But neither ferpents deftru£rive to mankind, 
nor fuch as are harnuefs, nor wolves are produced in 
this ifland. And as to the goats which it contains, they 

arc 
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ate not larger than thofe in other places, and they re- 
femble in their form the ram, which may be feen in the 
plaftic produ&ions of JEginseas. About the breafl how* 
ever they are more hairy: and the horns on their head 
are not feparated from each other, but are from their 
roots bent back towards their ears- I11 fwiftnefs too 
furpafs all wild beads. This fame ifland is likewife free 
from all kinds of poifonous and deadly herbs, excepting 
one herb, which refembles parfley, and which, they fay, 
caufes thofe who eat it to die laughing. From this circum- 
dance, Homer hrft, and others after him, call laughter, 
which conceals fome noxious defign, Sardomtn. This 
herb is moltly produced about fountains ; but yet it does 
not communicate its poifonous quality to the water. And 
thus much concerning Sardinia, which we have inferted 
into our account of the Phocenfian affairs, becaufe the 
Greeks have a very inconfidcrable knowledge of this 

ifland. 


CHAP. XVIII. 

A HORSE (lands next to the ftatue of Sardus, which 
Callias the Athenian, and the fon of Lyfiinachides, fays 
he dedicated out of the money which he acquired from 
the Perfian war. The Achaians too dedicated a ftatue of 
Minerva, when they took an iEtolian city called Phana. 
As the fiegc of this city continued for no fmaJl length of 
time, and it appeared at length impofUble to take it, they 
lent Speculators (theoroi) to Delphos, who brought back 
the following oracle : “ Inhabitants of the land of Pelops, 
and the Achaians, you are come hither in order to inquire 

L 3 by 
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by what means a city may be taken. Attend therefore to 

my words : Obferve, how much thofe that guard the walls 

drink every day ; for by this means you (hall take the tur- 

Teted city Phana.” As they were unable to comprehend the 

meaning of this oracle, they determined to give over the 

liege, and return home, Thofe too within the walls made 

no account of the enemy •, and hence, a certain woman 

left the walls in order to draw water from a neighbouring 

fountain A band of foldiers however took her prifoner, 

and brought her to their camps. From her the Achaians 

learnt, that the inhabitants of the town ufed to diftribute 

every night the water of that fountain to each other, and 

that this was the only water they had to drink. In con- 

fequence of this information the Achaians clofed up the 

fountain with earth piled over it, and by this means 

took the city. The Rhodians too in Lindum dedicated 

* 

a ftatue of Apollo, which (lands near this ftatue of 
Minerva. The Ambraciotce likewife dedicated a brazen 
afs, in conference of having vanquifhed the Molofli in 
a nocturnal engagement. For the Molofli haying laid an 
ambufli for the Ambraciotx in the night, an afs who 
happened at that time to be driven from the fields to the 
town attacked a female of his own fpecies with a confi- 
derable degree of wantonnefs. This occafioned him to 
bray very loud ; and the driver of the afs at the fame time 
calling to him with an indiilincl and rough voice, pro¬ 
duced fuch a dread in the Molofli, that they immediately 
abandoned their enterprife. But the Ambraciotae having 
detected their flratagem, attacked and vanquifhed them 
in the night. 

The Orneatx, too, who form a part of the Argives, 
when they were vanquifhed by the Sicyonians in battle, 

mad? 
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made a vow to Apollo, that if by repelling the enemy 
they were able to free their country from danger, they 
would fend every day a folemn proceflion to Delphos, 
and immolate a certain number of victims. However, 
after they had conquered the Sicyonians, and in confe- 
quence of this fent every day a folemn proceflion to the 
god according to their vow, they found the expence to 
be prodigious, and the fatigue attending it greater than 
the cofl. Hence, they deviled a fubtle mode of accom- 
pliihing their vow, and this was by dedicating a brazen 
facrifice and proceflion to Apollo. Here too there is a 
reprefentation of the achievement of Hercules refpecting 
the hydra, which was both dedicated and made by Tifa- 
goras. As well Hercules as the hydra is of iron. To make 
ftatues indeed of iron, is a thing of the moil difficult 
and laborious nature : but this work of Tifagoras, who¬ 
ever he was, is really admirable. In Pergamus likewife 
there are iron heads of a lion and a boar dedicated to 
Bacchus, which demand no fmall degree of admiration. 
The Phocians that inhabit Elatea, being freed from the 
fiege of their city by Caflander (Olympiodorus, who was 

fent by the Athenians for this purpofe, giving them a Alli¬ 
ance), dedicated to the Delphic Apollo a brazen lion. But 
the ftatue of Apollo which (lands very near this lion, was 
made out of the tenth of the fpoils which the Maffilienfes 
took from the Carthaginians, when they vanquifhed them 
in a naval engagement. The AEtolians dedicated here a 
trophy, and a fiatue of an armed woman (viz. AZtolia); 
and this out of the money which they took from the 
Gauls, for their cruelty to the Cullicnfes. The golden 
image in this temple was dedicated by Gorgias the Leon- 
tinCj and is an image of Gorgias himfelf. 

L 4 
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CHAP. XIX. 

Near the flame of Gorgias is the Scionean ScylKs^ 

who was renowned for being able to defeend into the 
rooft profound parts of every tea. He taught his daughter 
Cyana this art of diving. Both of them, therefore, when 
the fleet of Xerxes was toffed about by a violent tempeft 
near mount Pelion, brought deftrutlion on the three- 
oared galleys of the Perlians, by cutting away the ropes 
that held the anchors, or any thing elfe that faftened the 
fhips under water. Hence, in memorial of this achieve¬ 
ment, the Amphi£f yens dedicated his flatue, and that of 
his daughter. Among the flatues which Nero took from, 
Delphos, was the ftatue of Cyana. Women, while they 
are yet pure virgins, are faid to defeend with fafety into 
the fea. But here it is proper that I fnould relate what 
is reported of Lefbos. Certain Methymnaean fifheimen 
drew up out of the fea in their nets a head made from 
the olive-tree. This head feemed to have fomething di¬ 
vine in its form, but fuch as was foreign, and not agree¬ 
able to the figure of the Grecian gods. The Methym- 
nxans, therefore, inquired of the Pythian deity of what 
god or hero this head was the image, and received for 
anfwer, that they fhould venerate Bacchus Cephallem 
}fence the Methymnxans kept the wooden head which 
they drew out of the fea, venerated it with facrifices and 
prayers, and fent a brazen image inftead of it to Delphos. 
In the roof of the temple there are Diana, Latona, Apollo, 
the hiufe^, the fetting Sun, Bacchus, and the women whq 
~ arc 
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arc called Thyades. The faces of all thefe were made by 
{he Athenian Praxias the difciple of Caiamis. For Praxjas 
flying before the temple was finifhed, the remaining parts 

of the ornaments of the roof were the work of Androf- 

► 

thenes, who was an Athenian, and the difciple of Eu- 
cadmus. Golden arms are fixed on the tops of the co- 
lumns. Of thefe the Athenians dedicated the fhields, in 

confeqaence of the vi&ory which they gained at Mara¬ 
thon. The fpoils of the Gauls which are in the back part 
of the temple, and on the left hand, were dedicated by 
the ^Etolians. The form of thefe fhields very much re- 
fembles that of the wicker-fhields of the Periians, which 
are called Gerrha . 

* 

In our account of the Attic Bouleuterion, we men¬ 
tioned the irruption of the Gauls into Greece \ but f have 
thought proper in this defeription of the Delphic affairs, 
to relate the particulars of this irruption more explicitly, 
becaufe the Greeks, in this engagement againft the Bar¬ 
barians, exerted themfelves in a moft eminent degree. 
The Gauls then marched out of their own dominions the 


firft time, under the command of Cambaules; and pro- 

_ * 

ceeding as far as to Thrace, had not the boldnefs to adr 
yance beyond it, becaufe they well knew that they were 
but few in number, and on this account not able to con¬ 
tend with the forces of the Greeks. But when they 
thought fit to lead a fecond army beyond their own boun¬ 
daries, thofe that had before followed Cambaules, being 
incited by a defire of gain and depredation, of which 

they had now tailed, collected together a great multitude 
of foot foldiers, and of horfe a conhderable number. 


After this the commanders divided their army into three 
parts; and each part was ordered to march into a dif¬ 
ferent 
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fcTcnt country. Cerethrius therefore was dedined to in¬ 
vade Thrace, and the nation of the Triballi. Brennus and 
Acichorus led thofe that marched into Pannonia : and 
Bolgius was the commander of thofe that attacked the 
Macedonians and Illyrians. This Bolgius fought againft 
Ptolemy king of the Macedonians, who flew by dratagem 
Seleucus the fon of Antiochus, whofe protection at the 
fame time he fuppliantly implored, and who from his pro¬ 
digious audacity was called Thunder. Ptolemy however 
fell in this engagement, and together with him no finall 
part of the Macedonians. But as the Gauls at that time 
had not the boldnefs to proceed any farther into Greece, 
they fhortly after returned into their own dominions. 

Brennus after this earneflly folicited the general affcm- 
blies ef the Gauls, and the principal perfons of the Gallic 
nation, to war upon the Greeks, who, he faid, were in¬ 
ferior to them in courage, and at that time in an imbecil 
condition. He likewife reminded them of the great wealth 
which the Greeks had amafi'ed, of the numerous offerings 
in their temples, and of their gold and fiber ornaments. 
By this means he perfuaded the Gauls to attack the 
Greeks, and joined to himfelf both other principal per¬ 
fons of that nation, and Acichorus. The Gallic army, 
in this third expedition, confided of one hundred and 
fifty-two thoufand foot and twenty thoufand four hun¬ 
dred horfe : and both horfe and foot confided of valiant 
foldicrs. However, the true number of thefc forces was 
fixty-one thoufand two hundred. For two fervants fol¬ 
lowed each horfeman, who were themfelves good foldicrs, 
and rode on horfeback. Thefe, when their maders were 
in the midd of an engagement, dood in the rear of the 
army, and if their maders happened to lofe their borfes 

fupplied 
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fupplled them with frefh ones. When any matter too fell, 
one of thefe fervants fought in his ftead ; and if he like- 
wife fell, there was a third ready to fucceed him. If the 
matter happened to be wounded, one of his fervants im¬ 
mediately led him out of the field of battle, and the other* 
filled up the place of his wounded matter. It appears to 
me, that the Gauls adopted this plan in imitation of the 
Perfians, who always have in their armies a feledt band of 
ten thoufand men whom they call the immortals . There 
is this difference however between the two, that the 
chofen band among the Perfians attacks the enemy in the 
place of thofe that have been {lain, after the engagement: 
but the Gauls order their fele£t company to fupply the 
place of the dead or wounded during the engagement. 
This mode of fighting they call in their native tongue, 
Trimarcifias: for the name of a horfe with the Gauls is 
Marcas. With fuch preparations, therefore, and with fuch 
conceptions, Brennus marched into Greece, 


CHAP. XX. 

But the Greeks, though they were in 2 perfectly de- 

fponding condition, yet were impelled by the ftrength of 
fear to give the neceifary aflittance to their country. For 
they now clearly faw, that the prefent conteft was not 
for liberty, as it was formerly with the Perfians; and that 
if they fhould even give both land and water to the enemy, 
they could not hope for fecurity in future. They called 
to mind too the calamities which they endured through 
the Barbarians, when they formerly made incurfions on 
the Macedonians, Thracians, and Pseoniansj and had 

learnt 
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learnt from report, how injurioufly the Gauls had treated 
the Theflalians at that time. It was therefore the unani¬ 
mous opinion both of individuals and cities, that they 
mu ft either perifti, or fubdue the enemy. Any one who 
is fo difpofed, may eafily enumerate thofe Grecian cities 
which oppofed Xerxes at Thermopylae, and thofe which 
took up arms 2gainft the Gauls. For the Greeks that 
marched againft the Mede were thefe : The Lucedsemo- 
mans, who were not more than three hundred, under th« 
command of Leonidas; five hundred of the Tege3tae, ancj 

as many from Mantinea. One hundred and twenty Or- 

chomenians were fent from Arcadia : a thoufand from the 
other cities of Arcadia : eighty from Mycena : and two 
hundred from Phlius. The Corinthians fent twice this 
number. There were feven hundred from Bceotia: and 
from Thefpia and Thebes four hundred. Five hundred of 
the Phocenfes guarded the paflages ofjnount Oeta. And 
fuch was the number of the forces that aflembled on this 
occaGon, according to the general opinion of the Greeks* 
For Herodotus docs not mention the number of the Lo- 
crians whq live under the mountain Cnemis j but only 
fays, that the Greeks aflembled together from all their 
cities on this occafion. We may however conjecture the 
number of thefe very near the truth. For the Athenians in, 
the battle at Marathon oppofed the enemy with not more 
than nine thoufand men, in which 3 thofe whofe age ren¬ 
dered them uldcfs for the purpofes of war, and fervants 
were ranked. It follows, therefore, that the band of 
Locrians which came to Thermopylx, could not at the 
moll amount to mere than fix thoufand men. And hence, 

4 

the whole army mull have amounted to eleven thoufand 
two hundred men. 

But 
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But It appears, that fome of thofe who guarded the 
Thermopylae left their ftation. For, indeed, none but the 
Lacedaemonians, Thefpians, and P iveenaeans waited the 
event of the war. Again, the following Grecian cities 
fent a guard to Thermopylae againft the Barbarians, who 
marched an army from the extremities of the ocean againft 
Greece. The Boeotians fent ten thoufand heavy-armed 
foidiers, and five hundred horfe. Thefe were under the 
command of four leaders called Boeotarchs, viz. Cephifib- 
dotus,Thearidas, Diogenes, and Lyfander, The Phocenfea 
fent five hundred horfe and three thoufand foot, and thefe 
were commanded by Critobulus and Antiochus. Midia$ 
led feven hundred foot foldiers of the Locrians near the 
ifland Atalanta : but thefe people had not any equeftrian 
forces. Four hundred heavy-armed foot were fent by the 
Megarenfes: and Megareus led the horfe of thefe people. 
But the forces of the iEtolians both furpafled the reft in 
number, and in warlike fkill. The number of their horfe 
is not known ; but that of their heavy-armed foot was 
feven thoufand, and of their light-armed ninety. Thefe 
were commanded by Polyarchus, Polyphron, and Lacrate*. 

Calippus the fon of Moerocles led the forces of the Athe¬ 
nians, as I have before (hewn. Thefe forces confifted in 
the firft place of all the three-oared galleys which could 

be procured; in the next place of five hundred horfe; 
and in tire third place of a thoufand foot. The Athenians 
too, on account of their ancient dignity, had the command 
of all thefe forces. 

Kings too fent mercenary troops : and of thefe five 
hundred came from Macedonia, and as many from Afia. 
Ariftodemus the Macedonian was fent as a commander 

of the auxiliary forces, by king An tiger, us ) and Telclar- 

chus. 
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thus, who belonged to the Syrians near the river OronteSj 
was fent as a commander by Antiochns from Afia. Thefe 
forces being aflembled at Thermopylae, as foon as it was 
known that the army of the Gauls had fixed their camps 
in the borders of Magnefia and Phthiotis, they fent a thou¬ 
sand light-armed foldiers, and a chofen body of horfe to the 
river Sperchius, that the Barbarians might not pafs over 
the river without fighting their wav, and being expofed 
to the danger of a defeat. Thefe forces, therefore, when 
they came to the Sperchius, deftroyed the bridges which 
the Gauls had railed on it, and fixed their camps on the 
banks of the river. Brennus, indeed, was not un{killed in 
warlike affairs, but for a Barbarian fufliciently acute, and 
experienced in the flratagems of war. On the following 

night, therefore, leaving that part of the river on which 
he had raifed the bridges, he fent ten thoufand foldiers, 
who were (killed in fwimming, and remarkably tall (for 
the Gauls in general furpafs other men* in ftature) to the 
lower parts of the river, that the Greeks might not per¬ 
ceive them as they were palling over *, and befides this, 
he knew that the river in this part fpread itfelf widely 
over the plains, and produced a marfh and lake inftead 
of a ftrong and narrow flream. In the night, therefore, 
his forces fwam over the marfhy part of the river, fome 
of them ufing their fhiclds, which they call thureoi , for 
rafts, while others, who were taller than the reft, waded 
through with their feet. The Greeks on the banks of the 
Sperchius, as foon as they underftood that the Barbarians 
had palled over the marfhy part of the river, immediately 
marched back to their army. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXI. 

BrENNUS after this ordered the inhabitants near 
the bay of Maliacus to jointhe Sperchius by a bridge. 
This they accompliihed with great celerity, both through 
fear of Brennus, and through the defire of haftening the 
departure of the Barbarians, as there was reafon to ex¬ 
pect they would greatly injure them if they (laid long 
in thefe parts. Brennus, therefore, as foon as he had 
palTed over the river by bridges, led his army to Heraclea, 
depopulated the country, and flew the men that he found 
in the fields. He did not however take the city, becaufe 
in the year prior to this event, the iEtolians compelled 

the Heracleotae to become a part of their dominions, and 
in confequence of this defended their city at that time 
with great alacrity, confidering it as a place which be¬ 
longed to themfelves as much as to the Heracleotx. But 
Bicnnus did not be flow much pains in endeavouring to 
take this city, but employed himfelf principally in taking 
care to prevent thofe who guarded the walls of Heraclea, 
from hindering his march to that part of Greece which 
is within Thermopylae Leaving therefore Heraclea, and 
learning from certain fugitives the number of the forces 
which had aflembled from the feveral cities of Greece, 
he defpifed the Grecian army, and determined to come 
to an engagement on the following day at lun-rifc *, 
neither employing any Grecian prophet , tier performing any of 
the /acted ceremonies of his oiun country , if, indeed, the 
Gauls knew any thing of the divining art. The Greeks 

drew 
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drew up in order of battle with filencc and great 
larity. And when the two armies came to a clofe engage¬ 
ment, the Grecian foot ran fo far beyond their dation, 
that they caufed confufion in their own phalanx ) but the 
light-armed troops remaining in their proper ranks, difr 
charged at the enemy their darts, arrows, and (lings. 

The horfe in each army was perfe&ly ufelefs, and this 
Hot only through the narrow paflages of the mountain, 
which they call gates, but through the fmoothnefs and 
ffipperinefs of the ground, from its rocky nature, and 
from frequent and abundant inundations of rivers. T*he 
armour of the Gauls too was inferior in drength to that 
of the Greeks; for they had no other defence for their 
bodies than thofe fhields which they call thureoi: and what 
Vas of dill greater confequence, the Gauls were far in¬ 
ferior in military experience to their enemies. However, 
in battle they rufhed on the Greeks with a degree of 
tnger and fury refembling the attacks of wild beads; fo 
that their rage, while life remained, differed no abate¬ 
ment, though they were maimed by the battle-ax, cut 
down with the {word, or pierced with arrows and darts. 
Some of them, too, when wounded, fent back the darts 
which they tore from their wounds on the Greeks, or 

pierced with thefe darts the Greeks that fcood near them. 
In the mean time the three-oared galleys of the Athenians 
could fcarcelv, and not without danger, difeharge their 
miffive weapons of every kind at the enemy, owing to 
their failing through mud, becaufe the river was at a great 
didance from the fea, and being obliged to bring their 
veffels very near the Barbarians. But the Gauls being 
wearied in a dill greater degree than the Greeks, becaufe 
in thofe narrow paffages they were unable to accomplifh 
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any thing of importance, and fufFering every inconveni¬ 
ence, were ordered by their commanders to retreat to 

* s 

their camps. This they began to put in execution in a 
very difordered and tumultuous manner, many of them 
rufhing againft each other; and many falling into the 
marffi, and difappearing, abforbed by the mud; fo that 
they differed no lefs a lofs in retreating, than in the 
vigour of the engagement. 

On that dav the valour of the Athenians tranfcended 

# 

that of the other Greeks : and of the Athenians, Cydias, 
who was quite a youth, and who had never been in an 
engagement before, gave fpecimens of fuperior courage. 
This youth being flain by the Gauls, his kindred dedi¬ 
cated his fhield to Jupiter the Liberator with this in- 
feription: 

(i This fhield to Jove now fccred, yet defires 
The blooming youth of Cvciias fam’d : 

On his left arm this fliicM he bravely fix’d, 

* 7 

• When Mars impetuous tam’d the Gauls.” 

This infeription remained till the foldicrs of Sylh took 
the fhield from the porch of Jupiter the Liberator, toge* 
ther with other offerings of the Athenians. And fuch 

was the battle at the.Thermopyta. But on the next day 
the Greeks Juried their dead, and took away the armour 
of the Barbarians that fell in the engagement. The Gauls, 
however, did not demand any truce that they might bury 
their dead j and plainly evinced, that they confidered it as 
a matter of no confequence, whether the bodies of the 
flain were buried in the ground, or torn in pieces by fuch 
wild beads and birds, as fight with each other for the 
bodies of the dead. It appears to me, that a twofold 
reafon may be afllgned, why they are thus carclefs as to 

Vo l. III. M the 
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tfee interment of the fiain; a defire of terrifying their 
enemies by this fpecimen of their ferocity t and their want 
of commife^don for the dead* In this engagement forty 
of the Greeks fell, but the number of the Barbarians that 
were flain cannot be accurately ascertained, because many 
of them were fwallcwed up in the mud. 


CHAP* xm 

On the feventh day after the battle, a part of the 
Gallic army endeavoured to afeend the mountain Otta, 
in that part of it which U near Heraclea. But the path 
here was very narrow, beyond which were the ruins of 
Trachis; and beyond Trachis there was a temple of Mi¬ 
nerva, which contained facred offerings. The Gauls how¬ 
ever hoped they (hould be able to afeend Oeta through 
this narrow path, and at the fame time plunder the tem¬ 
ple of Minerva. That guard, however, which was under 
the command of Telefarchus vanquifhed the Barbarian*, 
though Telefarchus himfelf fell in the engagement, a man 
remarkably zealous in the caufe of Greece. But when 
the other commanders of the Barbarians were terrified bv 

4 

the valour of the Greeks, and began to defpair of fucccfs 
in future, as they faw that all their prefent undertakings 
were adverfe, Brennus confidered that, if he could but 
force the dEtolians to return home, he (hould eafily finiih 
his war on the Greeks. Having therefore chofen forty 
thoufand foot and eight hundred horfe out of his whole 
army, he gave the command of thefe forces to Oreftotius 
and Com but is, and ordered them firft of all to pafs into 

3 Thcflaiy 
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Theflaly over the bridges of the Sperchius, and after¬ 
wards invade A£tolia. Thefe two commanders , Oreflor'tus 
and Combutis , aEled towards the Callienfes in a manner the 
mojl impious we ever heard of and at the fame time in ho 
refpedl flrnilar to the daring wickednefs of men . For they 

few II the males in the city , young as well as old , together 
with i?fants at their mothers 9 breafs ; and drank the blzod 

and ate the flefb of fuck infants as the nutriment of milk had 
rendered in a more thriving condition . On this occafton y fuch 
women and virgins in the flower of their age y as were cf a 
fuperior courage , defrayed themfelves; but the Barbarians 
treated fuch as ftrvived with the atm of infolence and vio¬ 
lence , as being a nation naturally incapable of pity y and averfe 
to love . 

Many indeed of thefe women voluntarily rufhed on 
the fwords of the Gauls. Others again, not long after, 
died through hunger and wakefulnefs, in confequence of 
the infolence and violence of the Barbarians, who fome- 
times fatisfied their lull on the bodies of the dying, and 
fometimes on the bodies of the dead. But the ^tolians 
having learnt from certain meflengers the calamities which 
had befallen their country, immediately with all poflible 
celerity led back their forces from Thermopylae to iEtolia; 
being enraged at the fufferings of the Callienfes, and de¬ 
firing to fave thofe cities which had not yet experienced 
the fury of the barbarous enemy. All that were of an 
age capable of bearing arms came into the camps of the 
^Etolians from all their cities; and with thefe old men 
were mingled, who were impelled both by neceijity 
and their priftine courage. The women, too, who were 
more enraged againft the Gauls than the men, voluntarily 
took arms agamft them. But the Barbarians, as foon as 
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tliey had plundered the houfes and temples, and had fet 
the city Caliion on fire, returned the fame way as they 
came to their own people ; and the Patrenfes alone of all 
the Achaians, that affifted the iEtolians, oppofed the Bar¬ 
barians with their armed forces, in the ufe of which they 
were very fkilful. However, they were greatly opprefled, 
both by the multitude of the Gauls, and defpair of fuccefs. 
But then the /Etoliansboth men and women,placing them- 
felves in every part of the road, pierced the Gauls with 
their darts, which it was no difficult matter to accomplifh, 
becaufe the Barbarians had no other defence than that of 
their thureoi. At the fame time they eaCLy avoided the 
Gauls when they were purfued by them, and, when the 
Gauls abandoned the purfuit, again eagerly attacked them. 
Indeed, the Cailienfes, though the injuries which they fuf- 
tained from the Gauls were fo great, that what Homer 
aflerts of the Lseftrygons and Cyclops oaght not to bi* 
reckoned fabulous, were at the fame time juftly revenged 
on their enemies. For out of that great multitude of Gauls, 
which amounted to forty thouland eight hundred men, 
fcarcely the half efcaped to the camp's at Thermopylae. 

But the trim factions cf the Greeks at Thermopylae at 
the fame time were as follow: There are two paths 
through the meuntaiu Oeta : one of thefe, which is above 
Trachis, is very craggy and fteep ; but the other, which is 
through ^Tnianae, may be eafily palled by foot foldiers. 
It was through this that the Mede Hydarnes once led his 
forces, and came behind the Greeks that were commanded 
*>y Leonidas. They underflcod that the Heradeotx and 
^Enianx were leading Brennus through this path, not 
from any malevolence to the Greeks, but in confequence 
of being convinced that it would be a great undertaking, 

if 
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if they could induce the Barbarians to leave their country 
before it was ruined Hence, Pindar appears to me to 
have fpoken truly, when he fays, that every one feels the 
weight of his own calamities, but is not affcdled with the 
fufferings of others. At that time, therefore, the promife 
of the yEnianx and Heracleotx roufed the courage of 
Brennus, who leaving Acichorius in his camps, and in¬ 
forming him that it would be proper for him to attack 
the enemy, when he was certain that he was afiaulting 
them behind with a chofen band of forty tboufand men, 
marched through the mountain Oeta. It happened, how¬ 
ever, on that day, that the mountain was covered with 
fuch a thick mill, that the fun was darkened, fo that the 
Phocenfes, who guarded that paflage of the mountain, did 
not perceive the Barbarians till they were quite near 
them. Hence, fome began to engage the Gauls, and 
others ftrenuoufly fuftained their attacks; but being at 
length vanqniihed, they were compelled to abandon their 
pod. With great celerity, therefore, before Greece was 
entirely furrounded by the Gauls, they returned to their 
allies, and informed them of the impending danger. The 
Athenians, immediately on this information, received into 
their galleys the Grecian forces at Thermopylae, who af¬ 
terwards returned to their rcfpeclive countries. 


CHAP. XXIII. 

But Brennus, waiting no longer than till Acichorius 
with his forces came from the camp, marched as foon as 
Be joined him to Delphos. The inhabitants on this oe- 
^afion fled to the oracle : and the god ordered them to 

M 3 lay 
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]zj a fide their fear, and promifed them that he would de¬ 
fend las own. The Grecian cities that fought on this oc- 
cafion in order to take vengeance on the enemies of the 
god were thefe: The PhocCnfes from all their cities; 
four hundred heavy-armed foldiers from Amphiffa. From 
the jEtolians, a few only affembled at firft, when they 
were told of the march of the Barbarians, but afterwards 
Philomelus led one thoufand two hundred. Of the JEto- 
lians, fuch as were the moil vigorous turned themfelves 
tp the army of Acichorius. They did not however come 
to any engagement with the Gauls, but moleiled the rear 

of their army as they were marching, plundered their 
baggage, and flew thofe that defended it. And by this 
npean9 the march of the Barbarians was impeded. But 
Actchouus left a part of his forces at Heraclea, for the 
purpofc of defending the riches in his camp. The army 
of Brennus, therefore, was oppofed by the Greeks that 
affembled together at Delphos. And the god at this time 
(hewed that he was adverfe to the Barbarians, by prodigies 
the moft confpicuous of any that we are acquainted with. 
For all that part of the earth which was occupied by the 
army of the Gauls, was violently fhaken for the greater 
part of the day, and this was accompanied with continued 
thunder and lightning. The Gauls in confequcnce of this 
were greatly terrified, and rendered incapable of hearing 
the orders of their commanders. The lightning too that 
deftroyed any individual, burnt at the fame time thofe 

that were near him, together with their arms. Befides all 
this, the fpe&res of heroes were then feen—Hyperochus, 
X^aodocus, a,nd Pyrrhus ; and the fourth of thefe, accord¬ 
ing to the Delphi, was Phyla cus, who was a native of 
their citv. 

s 
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In this engagement, however, many of the Phocenfes* 
fell, and among thefe Aleximathus, who in the vigour of 
his age, the ftrength of his body, and the ardour of his 
zeal, furpafied all the Greeks. The Phocenfes afterwards 
fent his image to Apollo at Delphos. And fuch was the 
terror and daughter to which the Gauls were expofed in 
the day-time \ but daring the night they fuffered ftill 
more feverely. For the weather was vehemently cold, 
and this was accompanied with fnow. Large (tones, too, 
and fragments of rocks torn from Parnatlus, fell on the 
Barbarians, as the deftined mark at which they aimed. 
Nor was it only one or two that died by this means 5 but 
thirty, or ftill more, as they flood upon guard or flept in 
the fame place, were at once dafhed in pieces by the fall¬ 
ing rocks. As foon as it was day too the Greeks poured 
out of Delphos: and of thefe fome marched in a direct 
line to the army of the enemy *, but the Phocenfes, as 
being better acquainted with the nature of the place, de¬ 
fended through the fnow down the precipices of Parnaf- 
fus, and, attacking the Gauls behind, pierced the Barba¬ 
rians with their darts and arrows in perfect fecurity. But 
when the two armies began to engage, the foldiers about 
Brennus, as they were the talleft and ftrongeft of the 
Gauls, vigoroufly refilled the Greeks *, and though darts 
were hurled at them on all fides, and they fuffered greatly 
by the cold, efpecially fuch as were wounded, yet they 
flood their ground, till BTennus, through fome wounds 
wdiich he had received, was carried out of the battle on 

A 

the point of expiring. For then the Barbarians being 
preffbd on every fide by the Greeks, were forced unwil¬ 
lingly to retreat, and flew thofe of their own party, who 
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through the wounds and weaknefe of their bodies were 
unable to follow them. 

The Gauls too were obliged to fix their camps in that 
place where the night came upon them during their 
flight: and in the night they were feized with a panic 
terror. For dread M'hich is produced from no apparent 
caufe, is faid to be fent by Pan. This terror feized the 
army of the Barbarians about midnight: and at firft a 
few of them were agitated with fuch irrational fear, that 

they feemed to themfclyes to hear the found of horfes 
advancing towards them, and to perceive the approach of 
the enemy. Not long after die whole army was infe&cd 
with the fame ftupid fear. In confcquence of this they 
haftily took up their arms; and a difagreement arifing 
among them, they .mutually flew each other, through the 
darknefs of the nigh;, 2nd their infane terror, neither un- 
derftanding their native language, nor recognizing the 
countenances of each other, nor the figure of their fhields; 
but each party fancied that the troops which it oppofed 
were Greeks, and that the arms which they faw, and the 
voices wl^ch they heard, were Grecian. And this infinity, 
which was fent by divinity, caufed a great multitude of 
the Gauls to flaughter each other. This maflacre too 
was firft of all perceived by thefe Phocenfes who were 

left in the fields to guard the cattle ; and the Greeks were 
informed by thefe of what had happened to the Barbarians 
in the night. The courage of the Phocenfes, therefore, 
being roufed by this intelligence, they rufhed with greater 
alacrity cn the Gauls, placed a flronger guard over their 
cattle, and vere careful that no provifion (hould be taken 
from their fields without an engagement enfuing. In con¬ 
fluence 
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fequence of this, the whole army of the Gauls laboured 
under an extreme want of corn and every kind of nu¬ 
triment. 

But the multitude of the Gauls that died in Phocis in 
battle was not much lefs than fix thoufand: thofe that 
were deftroyed by cold in the night, and afterwards by 
panic terror, were more than ten thoufand; and a like 
number periffied by famine. And this information re- 
fpecfcing the Gauls, was obtained by means of men who 
were fent by the Athenians to confult the Delphic oracle. 
The Bceotians Iikewife joined themfelves to thofe Athe¬ 
nians, who having moved their camps, marched through 
Boeotia: and both thefe following the Barbarians, perpe¬ 
tually cut off by ftratagem thofe that were in the rear of 
their army. The forces of Acichorius were not able to 
join thofe that fled with Brennus till the night preceding 
their flight. For ti e jEtolians, by continually infefting 

them with their darts, and every kind of miffive weapon 
that came to hand, rendered their marc!} flow : and hence, 
no great multitude of them efcaped to the camp near 
Heraclea. With refpeft to Brennus, there was reafon to 
hope that he would not die of his wound; but they 
fay, that through fear of his fellow citizens, and ft iff 
more through fhame that he had been the caufe of the 
Gauls fuffering fuch calamities in Greece, he voluntarily 
deftroyed himfelf by drinking pure wine. After his 
death, the Barbarians with great difficulty reached the 
river Sperchius, in conference of the violent manner in 
which they were attacked by the iEtolians. And when 
they arrived at the Sperchius, the Theffalians and Ma- 
lienfes made fuch a {laughter of them, that not one was 
left to return home. This war of the Gauls againft the 

Greeks* 
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Greeks, and the deftru&ion of them which enfuei m 
confeqnence of it, happened when Anaxicrates was the 
Athenian archon, and in the fecond year of the one hun¬ 
dred and twenty-fifth Olympiad, in which Ladas ^Egienfis 
conquered in the ftadium. But in the following year, in 
which Democks was the Athenian archon, the Gauls 
again pafled over into AGa. And fuch is the genuine ac- 
cbtmt of the particulars of this wan 


CHAP. 
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In the veftibale of the Delphic temple, precepts ufcfui 

to the condu£fc of human life are written. Thefe were 
oompofed by men who are called wife by the Greeks, viz. 
from Ionia, by Thales the Mile Gan, and Bias Prienenfis : 
from the ASolians in Lc(bos, Pittacus the Mitylenxan: 
from the Dorians in AGa, Qeobulus the Lindian : beGdcs 
thefe, Solon the Athenian, and Chiion the Spartans and 
for the feventh, Myfon the Chenean enumerates Plato the 
Ion of Arifton, inftead of Periander the fon of Cypfelus. 
Formerly the village Chenx in the mountain Oeta was in- 
habited. Thefe wife men therefore coming to Dclphos, de¬ 
dicated to Apollo thofe celebrated fentences. Know thxfelf \ 
and Nothing immoderately: and thefe fentences they wrote 
in the veftibule of the temple. You may fee too here a 
brazen ftatue of Homer on a pillar •, and on it the following 

oracle of Apollo refpe£ting Homer is inferibed: t( BlefTed 
and unfortunate \ for thou art born to each of thefe. En¬ 
quire after thy country; for thou haft a maternal, but not 


a paternal land 


The ifland Ios is thy mother’s country, 

which 
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wdiich (hall receive thee when dead. But guard againft 
the enigma of boys.” The Ietse too (hew the fepulchre 
of Homer in the ifland, and in a Separate place the tomb 
of Clymene, who, they fay, was the mother of Homer. 
The Cyprians, however, for they contend that Homer was 
born among them, fay that his mother was Themifto, a 
native of their country : but Euclus thus prophefies con¬ 
cerning his origin: u Then in the fea-girt Cyprus a 
mighty poet (hall arife, whom the divine Themifto Shall 

bring forth in the wealthy fields of Salamis. But he de¬ 
parting from Cyprus, and failing on the doep, (hall fing 
the firft of all men the calamities of fpacious Greece, and 
(hall be himfelf immortal, and free from the depredations 
of age.” 

1 

This account of Homer I have given in confequence 
of what I have heard from others, and from what I 
have read in oracles : for I have written nothing which 
is the refult of my own opinion, either concerning Lis 
country or age. In the temple itfelf there is an altar of 
Neptune, becaufe the mod ancient oracle was the pro¬ 
perty of this god. There are likewife two ftatues of the 
Parcx ; but Jupiter Moiragetes , or the leader of the Fates, 
is dedicated inftead of the third of the Parcx. Apollo 

Moiragetes too ftands near them. You may alfo fee here a 
hearth, upon which the prieft of Apollo flew Neoptolemus 
the fon of Achilles, of whofe death I have elfewhere made 
mention. Not far from hence there is a throne of Pin¬ 
dar, upon which, they fay, Pindar fat whenever he came 
to Delphos, and fang the verfes wdiich he compofed 
in honour of Apollo. In the mod inward part of the 
temple, into which but few are admitted, there is another 
golden ftatue of Apollo. On leaving the temple, and 

turning 
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turning to the left hand, you will fee an inclofure, which 
contains the tomb of Keoptolcmus the fon of Achilles, 
to whom the Delphi perform funeral facrificcs every year. 
On afccading from this monument, you will fee a done 
of a moderate fize. This they anoint with oil every dav, 
and daring every feftival cover it with new-fhorn wool. 
They arc of opinion refpecling this (tone, that it was 
pven to Saturn as a fuhfiitute for the infant Jupiter, and 
that he afterwards threw it up by a vomit. On leaving 
this done, and directing your courfe as if back again to 
the temple, you will fee a fountain which is called Caflbtis 
There is a wall of a moderate flze before it: and through 
the wall there is a paffage of afeent to the fountain. They 
fey* that the water of this fountain merges itfelf in the 
earth, and caufes the women in the adytum of the god 
to pofTcfs prophetic powers. They add, that the foun¬ 
tain was denominated from one of the nymphs about 
Parnaffus. 


C HAP. XXV. 

BeYOND the fountain Caflbtis there is a building 
which contains the pictures of Polygnotus, which were 
dedicated by the Gnidians. The Delphi call this building 
Ltfchc ; becaufe formerly men ufed to difeufs ferious and 
trifling affairs in it. Homer, in the abufive fpeech of 
Melaniho to Ulyffes, evinces that there were many fuch 
places in every part of Greece: 

** Hence to the Lcfche, from the midnight air, 

Or feme bl ck. forge the vagrant s haunt repair.” 

On entering this building, ycu will fee on the left hand of 

the 
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the wall the fubverfion of Troy, and the Greeks failing to 
their native land. Menelaus too is reprefented on board 
his (hip preparing to depart from Troy •, and in the (hip 
boys and men are feen (landing together. In the middle 
of the (hip the pilot Phrontis is reprefented diftributing 
the contoiy or bargemen's poUs . Homer, indeed, among other 
things which he makes Neftor fay to Telemachus, repre- 
fents him averting of Phrontis, that he was the fon of 
Onellor, that he was the pilot of Menelaus, that he was 
moft fkilful in his art, and that he died when they had 
failed beyond the promontory Sunium in tire Attic land. 
Neftor too relates, that Menelaus failed with him to that 
place, and that he (laid there till they had raifed a tomb, 
and performed fuch funeral honours as are ufually paid 
to the dead. Menelaus therefore is painted in this pitflurc. 
Beneath him Ithaemenes is painted, carrying a certain gar¬ 
ment, together with Echocax defending by a naval ladder 
to the fea with a brazen urn. Polites, Strophius, and Al- 
phius are reprefented taking down the tent of Menelaus, 
which is not far from the (hip \ and Amphialus is fecn 
taking down another tent. 

A boy fits at the feet of Amphialus •, but there is no 
infcrip ion on him. Phrontis is the only perfon in this 
group that has a beard ; and Polygnotus learnt his name 
alone from the OdylTey j for it appears to me, that the 
other names are his own invention. Brifeis too is repre- 
fenced in this picture $ above her (lands Diomed, and near 
both of them Iphis; and they arc in the attitude of per- 
fons admiring the form of Helen. Helen herfelf is feated ; 

and near her (lands Eurybates, who, as we may conjec¬ 
ture, wa> the herald of tJlyfies. He is however without 
a beard. There are be Tides two maid fervants, Eleclra 

and 
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tnd PahAaJiis, Ac latter of whom Hands by Helen, and 

the former is rep refen ted fattening the Ihoes of her mif- 
trefe. Thefe names too are different from thofe which are 
adopted by HomcT in Ae Iliad, where he deferibes Helen 
and her maids on Ac walls of Troy. A man clothed in 
purple* and extremely forrowful, fits above Helen: and 
before you read Ae infeription, you may eafily conjeflure 
that Ais is Helenus. Near Helenus Meges ftands. His 
arm is wounded, agreeably to Ae account given of him 
by Lefcheus Pyrrhseus, the fon of ^Efchylenus, in his poem 
on Ae deftruclion of Troy. This Lefcheus informs us, 
Aat he was wounded by Ae Argive Admetus in that 
battle which Ae Trojans fought m Ae night. Lycomedes 
Ae fon of Creon Hands near Meges. He is reprefented 
wounded in Ae writt : and, according to Lefcheus, he re¬ 
ceived this wound from Agenor. It is evident, Aerefore, 
AatPolygncrtus would not have painted him in this manner, 
tmlefs he had read Ae poetical compofitions of Lefcheus. 
Lycomedes lifcewife received two wounds befides this, one 
in the foot, and the oAer in Ae head: and thefe Poly- 
gnotus has reprefented in Ae picture. Euryalus, too, the 
fon of Meciftcus, appears with two wounds, one in the 
bead, and Ae other in the writt. All thefe are above 
Helen in Ae pi&ure. After Helen, A&hra the moAer of 
Thefeus is painted, wiA her hair fbaven otf to her ft in ; 
togeAer wiA Demophon Ae fon of Thefeus, who is re¬ 
prefented con fide ring wheAer it is poflible for him to 
fare iEAra. The Argives fay, Aat Melanippus was the 
fon of Thefeus by Ae daughter of Synnis, and that he 
conquered in the race, when Aofe who are called Ae 
Epigonoi eftablilhed Ae fecond Nemean games after 

Adrattus. 
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Lefcheus relates in his verfes, that when Troy was 
taken, iEthra efcaped, and came to the camps of the 
Greeks j that (he was there known by the fons of Thefeus, 
and that Demophon requeued her in marriage of Aga¬ 
memnon. That he indeed was willing to gratify Demophon, 
but that he faid he would not accomplifti their defires, till 
he had gained the confent of Helen. A herald therefore 

being fent to Helen, found her difpofed to the match. 

Hence, in the picture, Eurybates appears addrefling Helen 
on account of Asthra, and delivering to her the meiiage 
of Agamemnon. Trojan women too are reprefented in 
this pi£hire in the habit of mourning captives. The firit 
of thefe is Andromache with an infant at her bread. 
Lefcheus fays, that this infant was thrown from a tower* 

not indeed by the decree of the Greeks, but through the 
private hatred of Neoptolemus, who ordered him to be 
put to death. Medeficafte likewife is painted here, who 
was one of the baftard daughters of Priam, who, accord¬ 
ing to Homer, dwelt in the city Pedseum, and was mar¬ 
ried to Imbrius the fon of Mentor. Andromache and 
Medeficafte are veiled: but Polyxena is painted with her 
hair platted after the manner of virgins. Poets fing, and 
the pi&ures which I have feen at Athens, and Pergarans 
which is a city above Caicus, in which the calamities of 
Polyxena are painted, evince, that (he was flaitt at the 

tomb of Achilles. Polygnotus too has painted in the 

* * 

fame pi&ure, Neftor with a hat on his head, an'd a fpear * 
in his hand. A horfe rolling in the duft is feen near 
him. The ground on which the horfe lies is the fea (here $ 
and the pebbles on the (bore are reprefented. The re¬ 
maining part of the ground does not appear to referable , 
fea (hore, 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

A. BOVE thofe women which are between ^Ethra and 
Neftor, other captives are painted, viz. Clymenr, Creufa, 
Ariftomachc, and Xenodice. Stefichorus, in his poem 
on the deftru&ion of Troy, ranks Clymene among the 
captives. In a fimilar manner the poet Ennus fays, that 
Ariftomacbe was the daughter of Priam, and that fhe was 
married to Critolaus the fon of Icetaon. But I do not 
know of any poet, or profe writer, that makes men¬ 
tion of Xenodice. It is failf* of Creufa, that fhe was 
taken from the Greeks, and reftored to liberty by the 
Mother of the Gods and Venus, and that fhe was the wife 
of ASneas. Lefcheus, however, and the author of the 
Cyprian verfes, fay that Eurydice was the wife of Aeneas. 
Above thefe Deinomoe, Metioche, Pifis, and Cleodice 
are painted reclining on a bed. The name of one of thefe 
only is mentioned in the poem called the Small Iliad: 
and it appears to me, that Polygnotus invented the other 

Here too Epeus is painted, throwing down the. 
walls of Troy from their foundations. And the only 
thing above thefe is the head of the horfe Durateus. Poly- 
poetes likewife the fon of Pirithous is painted, having his 
head bound with a fillet. Acamas the fon of Thefeus 
Hands by him with a helmet on his head, and a creft 
on the helmet. Ulyfles too is prefent, and is invefted 
with a coat of mail. Ajax the fon of Oileus approaches 
with a fhield to the altar, in order to fwear before he 
offers violence to Cauandra. But Caflandra fits on the 

ground, 
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gfound, bolding the wooden image of Minerva, which (he 
tore from its bafis, when Ajax drew her from her Ap¬ 
plications at the altar. The fons of Atreus likewife arc 
painted with helmets on their heads. But on the (hield 
of Menelaus there is a dragon, viz. the one that appeared 
as an omen during the facrifice at Aulis. Thefe adminifter 
the oath to Ajax. Oppofite to the hoife, Neoptolemus is 
beheld near Neftor, flaying Elaflus. This Elaflus, whoever 
he was, refembles a man,nearly expiring. Neoptolemus 

too {trikes with his fword Aftynous, who has fallen on his 
knees, and who is mentioned by Lefcheus. Polygnotus, 
indeed, is the only one of the Greeks that has reprefented 
Neoptolemus (till continuing to flay the Trojans; and his 
defign in this was, that the whole picture might cor- 
refpond to the tomb of Neoptolemus. Homer, indeed, 
every where calls Neoptolemus the fon of Achilles ; but 
the Cyprian verfes teftify that he was called Pyrrhus by 
Lycomedes, and that the name of Neoptolemus was given 
to him by Phcenix, becaufe Achilles was very young when 
he fir ft engaged in war. 

An altar too is painted here, and a little boy embracing 

the altar through fear. On the altar there is a brazen 
coat of mail. At prefent the {hape of fuch coats of mail 
as this is very rare ; but they were ufed in former times. 

In this coat of mail there are two pieces of brafs, one of 
which ferves to faften it to the breaft, and the parts about 
the belly, and the other defends the back: the anterior 
part of this coat of mail they call gualon y and the hinder 
part profegon. It appears too to be a fufficient defence for 
the body without a fhield. On this account, Homer re- 
prefents the Phrygian Phorcys fighting without a (hield, 

becaufe he ufed a gualothrax , or hollow coat of mail . I be- 

Vol. III. N held 
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held the Image of this coat of mail in the pi&ure of 
Polygnotus. And in the temple of Ephefian Diana, Cal- 
Itphon the Samian has painted certain women adapting 
the-hollow parts of a coat of mail to Patroclus. Polygnotus 
Qkewifc has painted in this pi&ure Laodice {landing be¬ 
yond the altar. I do not know of any poet that has 
mentioned her among the Trojan captives; and it ap¬ 
pears to me very probable that {he was difmifled by the 
Greeks. Homer, indeed, in the Iliad, evinces that Mene- 
laos and Ulyfles were entertained by Antenor, and that 
Laodice was married to Helicaon the fon of Antenor. 
Lefcheus aflerts, that Helicaon being wounded in the noc¬ 
turnal engagement, was known by Ulyfles, and freed from 
the danger of the fight. It may therefore be eafily be¬ 
lieved, that neither Agamemnon nor Menelaus would a Et 
in an hoftile manner towards the wife of Helicaon. How¬ 
ever, Eupherion Chalcidenfis aflerts things refpe&ing 
Laodice, which are utterly void of probability. After 
Laodice there is a ftone prop, on which there is a brazen 
laver. Medufa fits on the ground, holding this prop with 
both her hands. Any one may rank Medufa among the 
daughters of Priam, who has read the ode of Himcrwus. 
Near Medufa there is an old w oman with her hair {haven 
to the ikiri; or perhaps this may be an eunuch. She 

holds a naked infant on her knees : and the infant is re- 

* 

prefented holding his hand before his eyes, through fear. 


a 
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CHAP. XXVII. 

^ 4 " 

Wit H rcfped to the dead bodies iii the pidure, one 

of them is Pelis, who is naked, and is thrown on his fide. 
Beneath him Eioneus and Admetus lie, having on their 
coats of mail. Lefcheus informs U9, that Eioneus was flam 
by Neoptolemus, and Admetus by Philodetes. Above 
thefe there are other dead bodies. Under the laver Leo- 
critus the fon of Polydamas lies, who was flain by Ulyfles. 
Abdve Eioneus and Admetus is Coroebus the fon of 
Mygdon. There is a noble monument of this Mygdon 
in the borders of the Edorean Phrygians: and from him 
poets denominate the Phrygians, Mygdonians. Coroebus 
came to the wedding of Caflandra; and, according to 
general report, was flain by Neoptolemus. Lefcheus fays 
that he was flain by Diomed. Above Coroebus arc Priam, 
Axion, and Agenor. Lefcheus informs us, that Priam was 
not flain at the altar of Hcrcean Jupiter, but being dragged 
from the altar was beheaded by Neoptolemus, when he 
met him before the doors of the palace. With refped to 
Hecuba, Stefichorus, in his poem on the deftrudion of 
Troy, fays that {he was tranfported by Apollo to Lycia. But 
Lefcheus fays, that Axion was the fon of Priam, and that 
he was flain by Eurypylus the fon of Eucemon. The fame 
poet too aflerts that Neoptolemus flew Agenor. And 
hence it appears, that Echeclus the fon of Agenor was 
flain by Achilles, and Agenor himfelf by Neoptolemus. 
Sinon the companion pf Ulyfles and Anchialus arc car¬ 
rying out the dead body of Laomedon. Another dead 


body is painted here, whofe name is Erefus. 

N 2 


I do not 
know 
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know of any poet that has mentioned Erefus and Lao- 
medon in his verfes. Here too the houfe of Antenor is 
reprefented; and over the vcflibule of it the fkin of a 
leopard is fufpended. This was hung up as a fignal to the 
Greeks, that they fhould not injure the houfe of Antenor. 
. Theano likewife k painted with her fans. One of thefe, 
- Glaucus, fits on a coat of mail joined together with hol- 
.low part* j and Eurymachus fits on a done. Near him 
„ ftands Antenor, and after him follows Crino the daughter 
of Antenor. She holds in her arms an infant boy. All 
thefe are painted with forrowful countenances. Servants 
are placing a cheft and other furniture on an afs: and a 
little boy fits on the afs. In this part of the picture there 
is the following elegy of Simonides: 

The aitift Polygnotus, for his fire 
Who claims Aglaophon, in Thafus born. 

Painted the captur’d tower of Troy. 


CHAP. XXVIII. 

The other part of the picture, which is on the left 
hand,reprefent$ Ulyfles descending to Hades, that he may 
confult the foul of Tirefias about his Cafe return to his na¬ 
tive country. The particulars of the painting are as fol¬ 
low:—A river prefents itfelf to the view, which is evidently 
Acheron. Reeds are feen in this river, and fifhes whofe 
ferms are fo obfcure that you might conje£lure they were 
rather fhadows than fifhes. There is a fhip too in this 
river, and a ferryman (landing by its oars. Polygnotus, as 

it appears to me, in this part of the pi&ure had an eye to 

the 
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tjie poem called Minyas, in which there are the following 
verfes upon Thefeus and Pirithous : 

u Old Charon in his veil'd fill'd with fhades 

9 

Refus’d thefe living heroes to admit.” 

Hence Polygnotus has reprefented Charon as an old man. 
Xhe perfons in this veffel cannot be very clearly difeerned. 
However, Tellis, who is very young, is among thefe, and 
Cleoboea as yet a virgin. On her knees (he fupports a cilia, 
pr cheft, refembling fuch as are ufed in the folemn fes¬ 
tivals of Ceres. With refpetl to Tellis, I have only heard 
thus much, that the poet Archilochus was his great 
grandfon. They fay that Cleoboea was the firll that 
Jwought the myfteries of Ceres from the ifland Paros to 
Thafus. On the banks of Acheron, an affair is repre¬ 
fented, which deferves to be particularly noticed. A little 
below Charon, a fon who had behaved unjultly to his 
father, is ftrangled by his father. For the ancients very 
much reverenced their parents, as may be inferred fronj 
other examples, and from the a&ions of thofe in Catana, 
who are called the pious. For when this city was fet on 
fire by mount A£tna, thefe paid no attention to the pre- 
fervation of their filver and gold, but one of them took up 
his father in his arms, and the other his mother, and fled 
with them put of the city. Through the rapid fury how¬ 
ever of the fire, they found great diiHculty in making 
their efcape ; yet notwithftanding this, they did not leave 
their parents, but paffed through the ftream of fire, which, 
as they fay, feparated itfelf into two parts* and neither in¬ 
jured them nor their parents. Thefe youths are even at 
prefent honoured by the Catanaeans. 

In this pi&ure of Polygnotus, near the man who injured 

his father, and is on this account puniflied in Hades, there 

N 3 


is 
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is a man fuffering puni foment for facrilege. A woman 
well acquainted with poifons, and other inftrumcnts of 
ptmifoment, is r ep r cfen tcd tormenting him. Men there^ 
fore at that time were remarkably pious towards the 
gods: and this the Athenians evinced when they took the 
temple of Olympian Jupiter among the Syracufans; for 
they did not move any of the fecred offerings, and fuffered 
die Syracufan prieft who guarded the offerings dill to 
continue his office. This too the Mcde Datis evinced: 

9 

for having found a ftatue of Apollo in a Phoenician foip» 
he immediately gave it to the Tanagneans to be carried 

back to Dehum. So that at that time all men venerated 

* 

a divine nature; and Foiygnotus well knowing this, 
painted the man (offering in Hades for facrilege. Above 
foofe which we have now enumerated is Eurynomus, 
who, according to the Delphic interpreters of facred con* 
cerns, is one of the dzmons belonging to Hades, and who 
eats the flefo of dead bodies, fo as to leave the bones 
quite hare. However, neither Homer in the Odyfley, nor 
the poetical compofition which is called Miny», nor the 
’ verfes which are denominated Nofloi , or the Return (for in 
foefe there is an account of Hades and its terrors), make 
any mention of the daemon Eurynomus- I foal! therefore 
deferibe the figure of Eurynomus as he appears in this 
pi£hxre. His colour is between azure and black, and is 
fike that of flics which infeft meat. He foews his teeth, 
and fits on the (kin of a vulture. Auge and Iphimedea from 
Arcadia prefent themfelves to the view after Eurynomus. 
Auge came to Myfia, which is near Teuthras, and is faid 

to have brought forth a fon the moft like his father, of 

♦ 

all foe women with which Hercules was conne&ed. But 
die Carians in Mylcffic pay great honours to Iphimedea. 

2 * CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 

Above thofe which I have now numerated, this pifture 
contains a reprefentation of the companions of Ulyflcs, 
Perimedes and Eurylochus, carrying viflims; and thefe 
arc black rams. After thefe there is a man feated $ and 
the inscription (hews that he is Ocnus. He is reprefented 
twilling a rope : and a female afs (lands by him, who eats 
the rope as fad he twills it. They fay that this Ocnus 
was an induftrious man, who had an expenlive wife; and 
that whatever he collected by his indullry, (he foon after 
found means to confume. They are of opinion, therefore, 
that Polygnotus defigned to reprefent this affair by the 
rope-maker and his afs. I know, indeed, that the Ionians, 
when they fee a man very induftrious, but at the fame 
time labouring without any emolument, fay that he twills 


the rope of Ocnus 


prophefy 


the flight of birds, call a certain bird Ocnus: and this 

% 

bird is the largeft and mod beautiful of herons, and at the 
fame time is very rare. Tityus too is painted in this piflure; 

)uni(hed, but perfc&iy 


nterrupted 


There is 


likewife a certain obfeure and imperfefl image. On turn¬ 
ing your attention to the other parts of the piflure, you 
will fee Ariadne very near the man who twills the rope** 
She fits on a rock, and looks at her filler Phaedra: and 
her body is fufpended by a rope which {he holds with 
both her hands. Indeed the particulars refpe&ing tha 
death of Phaedra are here fignified in a more becoming 

from Thefeus, 
N 4 either 


manner 


Ariadne 
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either through the interference of fome divine power, or 
by ftratagem, as bis naval forces were much fuperior to 
thoft of Thcfeus. This Bacchus, too, in my opinion, was 
the fame with the one who firft led an army to the Indies, 
and firft railed bridges over the Euphrates, in that part 
of the city which is called Zeugma, and where even at 
preftpt • rope is preferved, made of vine and ivy twigs, 
vthich Bacchus is faid to have ufed when he built the 
bridges. Many things indeed are reported concerning 
Bacchus, both by the Greeks and Egyptians. 

Under Phaedra Chloris reclines on the knees of Thyia. 
He who afierts that a great friendihjp fubfifted between 

theft women, while living, will certainly not err. This 
Chloris was a native of Orchomenus in Boeotia : and it 
is faid by ftme that ihe married Neleus the fon of Nep¬ 
tune, at that time when Neptune had connexion with 
Thyia. .Procris the daughter of Erechtheus (lands near 
Thyia: and after her you may fee Clymcne, with her back 
towards Thyia. In the poem called Noftoi, it is faid that 
Clymcne was the daughter of Minyas, and that (he was 
married to Ccphalus the fon of Deion, by whom (he had 
Iphkfas. Of Procris it is univcrfally faid, that before 
Qyznene (be was married to Cephalus, and that (he was 
(bun by her hu(band. In the more interior part of the 
pi&ure, after Clymcne you may fee the Thebaft Megara, 
who was the wife of Hercules. She was hbwever at 
length difmified by Hercules, in confequence of his being 
deprived of all the children which he had by her, and be¬ 
lieving that his connexion with her was inaufpicious. 
Above the heads of thofe women we have juft mentioned, 
is the daughter of Salmoneus fitting on a (lone. Eriphyle 

Sands near her, and raifes the extremities of her fingers 

through 
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through her garment to her neck. You may conje&ure, 
that {he holds a necklace in that hand which is concealed 
in the folds of the garment. Elpenor is reprefented above 
Eriphyle and Ulyffes kneeling, and holding a fword over 
a ditch. The prophet Tirefias approaches to the ditch t 
and after Tirefias, Anticlea the mother of Ulyffes is feen 
fitting on a ftone. Elpenor is covered with a mat made 
of bulrulhes, after the manner of failors, inftead of a gar¬ 
ment. Thefeus and Pirithous fit on a throne below Ulyfles: 
and of thefe Thefeus holds the fword of Pirithous, and 
his own fword, in both his hands \ but Pirithous looks at 
the fwords, and feems to be indignant that he has no 

weapons to accomplifli his daring enterprife. Panyafis 
afferts in his verfes, that Thefeus and Pirithous were not 
bound to the throne like captives, but that a ftone grew 
to their (kin, and ferved inftead of bonds. Homer in both 
his poems mentions the celebrated friendlhip of Thefeus 
and Pirithous. For Ulyffes thus fpeaks to the Phseadans: 

u Th’ illuftrious Thefeus’ and Pirithous* fhades. 

Fam’d Tons of gods, I then perhaps had feen.” 

% 

And in the Iliad, Neflor, when he exhorts Agamemnon 
and Achilles to lay afide their enmity, thus fpeaks: 

“ A godlike race of heroes once I knew, 

Such as no more thefe aged eyes lhall view! 

Lives there a chief to match Pirithous’ fame, 

Dryas the bold, or Ccneus’ deathlefs name ; 

Thefeus endued with more than mortal might, 

Or Polyphemus like the gods in fight 


V 
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AFTER thefe Polygnotus has painted the daughters of 
Pandarus. Homer, in the fpeeches of Penelope, fays, that 
thynngh the anger of the gods, their parents died while 
they were virgins, and that thus becoming orphans they 
educated by Venus. That they like wife received other 
benefits from other goddeflfes; as for inftance, fufficient 
prudence and beauty of form from Juno, tallnefs from 
Diana, qnd fhch works as are adapted to the female fex 
from Minerva. J*aftly, that Venus afeended to heaven, 
aod obtained from Jupiter profperous nuptials for the vir¬ 
gins j but that during the abfence of Venus they were 
fcized by the harpies, and delivered up to the Furies. 
And fuch is the account given of them by Homer. But 


Polygnotus has crowned them with flowers, and has rc- 

prcfcnted them playing with dice. The names of thefe 

women were Camiro and Clytie. It appears, too, that 

• • 

their father Pandarus was a Milefian, from Miletus a 
Cretan city, and the aflbeiate of Tantalus, both in his 
theft, and fraudulent oath. After the daughters of Pan- 
darus. Antiloch us is feen, with one of his feet on a ftone, 
and holding his head with both his hands. Agamemnon 
fucceeds Antilochus ; and he is reprefented leaning with 
his left arm on a feeptre, and holding a wand in his 
hands. Protc£lau$ fits looking at Achilles ; and^Patroclus 
ftands above Achilles. All thefe are beardlefs except 
Agamemnon. Phocus is painted above thefe, who appears 
to be quite a youth; together with Iafcus, who has a beard, 

and 
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and is endeavouring to take off a ring from the left hand 
finger of Phocus 5 and this for the following reafon: 

When Phocus the fon of JEacus palled over from 
AEgina to that country which is now called Phocii, and 
obtained the government of that part of the continent, 
lafcus contra&ed a great fricndftip with him* and gave 
him things fuitablc to his dignity, and a ftone feal fet in 

gold. But Phocus not long after this returning to jEgina, 

# 

loll his life thrpugh the ftratagems of Peleus. On this 
account, therefore, in the pi&ure, lafcus is defirous that 
the feal may be conlidered as a monument of his friend* 
ft ip ; and Phocus very readily fufferg him to take it off 
his linger, that he may prove his friendftip by (hewing it. 
Above thefe is Maera, fitting on a ftone. In the poem 
called Noftoi, it is faid that (he died while (he was a vir¬ 
gin ; and that (he was the daughter of Proctus, who was 
the fon of Thcrfander, and the grandfon of Sifyphus. 
A fter Mxra, you will fee ACtxon the fon of Ariftseus, 
and his mother, holding the fawn of a hind in her hands, 

9 

and fitting on the (kin of a hind. A hunting dog (lands 
near her $ and this on account of the life of A£fcxon, and 
the manner of his death. If again you look to the lower 
parts of the pi&ure, you will fee after Patroclus, Or¬ 
pheus fitting on a certain hill, with a harp in his left hand, 
and in his right hand the leaves of a willow-tree. He is 
represented leaning on the trunk of this tree. The grove 
itfeif appears to be (acred to Eroferpinp, and abounds, as 
Homer represents it, with poplars and willows. The 
figure pf Orpheus is Grecian; and neither his garment, 
nor the covering on his head, is Thracian. Promedol! 
leans on the other part of the willow. 

Some are of opinion that this name was introduced by 

* 

Polygnotus, 
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E tii y g n otes, as if fee bad found it in fome poem. Other* 
again (ay, that Promedon was a Grecian, who was very 
(kfirouiof hearing ail kinds of jnufic, and particularly 
that of Orpheus. In this part of the picture too is Sehc- 
dius, who kd the Phocenfes to Troy; and after him is 
Pdias fitting on a throne, and wbofe beard is equally 
kszry with his h ead. He is represented Looking at Or¬ 
pins. Bat Schedius holds a dagger in his hand, and is 
c ro w ned with graft. Thamyris, whofdfight is deftroyed, 
fits near PeKa*. His whole figure is that of a humble ab- 
ja£k roan ; his hair too and beard arc thick and long. Near 
his feet there is a lyre, which appears to have been 
thrown down, the bent parts of wbkh are broken, and 
the chords are burft. Above him is Marfyas fitting on 
a ftooes and near .Marfyas, Olympus Hands, who is a 
boy in the flower of bis youth, and has the figure of one 
tearmng to play on tike pipe. The Phrygians who inhabit 
Ccbnue arc of opinion, that the river which runs through 
their country was once this Marfyas. They add, that 
Marfyas invented that melody of the pipe which the 
Greeks call Afetraej, or harmony facred to the mother of the 
god*: aud that he afiHled them when they were attacked 
by the Gauls, both by means of the water of the rivej 
Marfyas, and the melody of his pip«es. 

9 

\ 

CHAP. XXXI. 

If you again look to the uppeT parts of the pi&ure, you 
will ice in a continued fcries, Salaminian Ajax next to 
A£Laeon, and afterwards Palamedes and Therfites play¬ 
ing wkh dice, which were invented by Palamedes. The 

other 


♦ 
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other Ajax is looking at them while they are playing. The 
colour of this Ajax is that of a fea-faring man ; and his 
body is yet wet with the foam of the fea. Polygnotus 
feems to have collected the enemies of TJlyfTes into one 
place. But the reafon why Ajax the fon of Oileus hated 
Ulyffes, was becaufe Ulyffes advifed the Greeks to ftone 
Ajax to death, for the daring wickednefs of his condu& 
towards Cafiandra. I know too fram the Cyprian verfes, 
that Palamedes, wh*i he once went a-fifhjng, was drowned 
by Ulyffes and Diomed. A little above Oilcan Ajax, Me¬ 
leager the fon of Oeneus is painted, and appears to be 
looking at Ajax. All thefe except Palamedes have beards. 
With refpe£fc to the death of Meleager, Homer informs 

us, that he was deftroyed by one of the Furies, through 

the imprecations of Althxa. But the poem called the great 
Eocety and like wife the verfes which are denominated 
Minyaiy fay, that the Curetes were 2flitted by Apollo 
againft the AStolians, and that Meleager was flain by 
Apollo. With refpe& to the firebrand, too, as that it was 
given by the Fates to Althxa, that Meleager would ne- 
cefTarily die when it was confumed by fire, and that Al¬ 
thxa in a fit of anger burnt it—thefe particulars were 
firft of all defcribed by Phrynichus the fon of Polyphrad- 
mon, in the drama Pleuron : 

u Deftin’d to a horrid fate 
Through his vengeful mother’s hate; 

Through her machinarions dire. 

He was pierc'd to death by fire. 

By a brand’s devouring flame, 

Kindled by the fraudful dame.” 


However, 


this affair, which it might be iuppofed he would have 

done. 
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done, if it had been his own invention. ~ And hence k 
appears to me, that he juft mentions this circumftance 
as a thing weft known to all Greece. In the loweft parts 
of the pi&urc, after the Thracian Thamyris, you will fee 
Hedor fitting with both bis hands on his left knee, and 
exhibiting the appearance of a man opprefled with forrow. 
After him is Menmon fitting on a ftone; and clofe by 


hii 


Sarpedon leaning with his face on both his 


water 


But one of the hands of Memnon is placed on the (houlder 
of Sarpedon. And all thefe have a beard. In the robe 
of Memnon too birds are painted: and thefe birds are 
called Memnonides. The inhabitants of Hellefpont fay 
that thefe birds, on ftated days every year, fly to the fc- 
pulchre of Memnon, and dig up every part about the tomb 
that is void of trees and grab, and afterwards fprinkle 
fuch pans with their wings which are wet with th< 
of the river iEfcpus. Near Memnon there is a naked 
Ethiopian boy, becaufe Memnon was a lung of the 
^Ethiopians. However, he came to the Trojan war, not 
from ^Ethiopia, but from Sufa a Perfiaa city, and the 
river Choafpes j having vanquilhed all thofe nations which 
are fitnated between Sufa and the Choafpes. The Phry¬ 
gians too, even at prefent, (hew a road through which he 
led his army at that time when he was feledting the 
fhorteft padages. This road is cut through defert places* 
Above Sarpedon and Memnon, Paris is painted, as yet a 
beardlefs youth. He is represented clapping his hands 
after the manner of nifties; and you may conje&ure, that 
ky this clapping he calls Penthefilea. Penthefika too is 


looking at Paris; s 
defptfe him, and to confider 


ince the appears U 
man of noeftima* 


tion. 


the figure of Pe n th e fil ea is that of a virgin, 

with 
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with a how like thofe in Scythia, and with the (kin of a 

leopard thrown about her (boulders. 

% 

Above Penthefilca there are certain perfons carrying 
water in earthen urns full of holes. One of thefe re* 
fembles a virgin in the flower of her youth, but the other 
appears to be more advanced in age. There is no inferip- 
tion on each of thefe women \ but a common infeription 
on them (hews that they are of the number of the unini¬ 
tiated. The women that are above thefe arc, Callifto 
the daughter of Lycaon, Nomia, and Pero the daughter 
of Neleus. For this laft, Neleus demands an ox of Iphi- 
clus as a fponfal gift. Callifto has the hide of a bear for 
her bed-covering; and her feet are placed on the knees of 
Nomia- I have before (hewn that, according to the Ar¬ 
cadians, Nomia was one of the nymphs belonging to 
their country. According to poets, indeed, nymphs live 
a great number of years, but yet are not entirely exempt 
from death. After Callifto and the women that are with 

t 

her, there is a reprefemation of a precipice, to the fum- 
mit of which Sifyphus the fon of Aldus endeavours to 
roll a ftone. In the fame part of the pi&ure there are a 
large veflel, an old man, a boy, and women fitting on a 
ftone. One of thefe, of the fame age with the old man. 
Hands by him ; but the others are carrying water. You 
may conjefture that the old woman is pouring out the 
remains of the water from the perforated veflel, into the 
large veflel again. It appears to me, that thefe perfons 
defpifed the Eleufinian myfteries. For the«more ancient 
Greeks confidered thefe myfteries as much fuperior in 
dignity to all other inftitutions, which lead to piety, as 

gods are to heroes. Below this large veflel, Tantalus is 

reprefented fuffering thofe punifliments which are men¬ 
tioned 
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timed Vy Hamer; and befrb* thefc, he is terrified left a 
^ooc which hangs over hu head Ihosld fall on him* It 
is trident that PWygnotus followed Archilochus in this 


hot I 


tell whether. Archilochus was inftruded 


fihe particulars belonging to this (lone by others. And 
(o numernes are the figures, and fuch the elegance of the 
s i flsie winch the Thafian artift painted. 


CHAP. XXXII. 

A THEATRE, which deferves to be infpefled, joins to 

the escloiurc of die temple. And on afeending from the 
enckrfare, you will fee a ftatue of Bacchfcs which was de¬ 
dicated by the Cnidians. In the upper part too of the 
.city, there is a ftadium, which is .built of fuch (lone as 
die m ountain Pamaflus abounds with j and this remained 
to the time of the Athenian Herodes, who adorned it 
with Pentclican (lone. And fuch arc the < particulars of 
things remaining even at prefent at Delphos, and which 
deferve to be mentioned. On proceeding from Delphos 

to the fummits of PamaiTus, at the diftance of about 
fixty ftadia, you will fee a brazen ftatue: and for a man 
not heavily clothed, there is a road here, by which he 
may defeend either with a mule or a horfe to the ca¬ 
vern Corycium. This cavern was thus denominated from 
the nymph Corycia, as I have a little before {hewn. Of 
all the caverns that I have ever feen, I confider this as 
the mod admirable. For, indeed, no one would wifti 

to difeover the number of caverns on maritime coails, 

and in the profundities of the fea> but there nre fome 
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bf a great name both in Greece and among the Bar* 
barians. Thus the Phrygians that dwell near the river 
Peucella, and who derive their origin from Arcadia and 
the Azanes, (hewthofe who travel to their country a ca¬ 
vern called Steunos. This cavern is round* and its alti¬ 
tude is accommodated to defcent *, and within it there 19 
a temple of the mother of the gods, and a ftatue of the 
goddefs. Themifonium is a city above Laodicea, and is 
inhabited by the Phrygians: and when the army of the 
Gauls fpread all over Ionia and the neighbouring coafls, 
bringing with them deftruclion wherever they came, the 
Themifonians fay, that Hercules, Apollo, and Mercury* 
gave them afliftance $ and that the rulers of their country 
were admonifhed by thefe divinities in a dream, to order 
the men, women, and children, to conceal themfclves in 
a cavern belonging to this city. In remembrance of this 
circumflance, they have placed before the cavern ftatues 
of a moderate fize of Hercules, Mercury, and Apollo t 
and thefe ftatues they call Spelaitai . 

Tins cavern is about thirty ftadia diftant from the town j 
and in it there are fountains of wateF : but there is 
not any path which leads to it, nor does the light of the 
fun penetrate far into it. And befides this, the greateft 
part of the roof is very near the ground. Among the 
Magnetse too who dwell near the river Lethaeus, there 
is a place called Hylae : and in it there is a cavern facred 
to Apollo, which for its magnitude does not demand much 
admiration \ but the ftatue of Apollo within this cavern 
is very ancient, and imparts ftrength in t*ery undertak¬ 
ing. Hence, men that are facred to Apollo leap from 
precipices and lofty rocks without fuftaining any injury; 
and having torn up trees of a prodigious altitude by the 

Vofc. UL O roots. 
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toots, carry them with eafe through the narroweft roads. 
The cavern Corycium, however, furpaffes in magnitude 
thofc we have mentioned ; and the greateft part of it may 
be defeended into, and this without a light. The roof is 
fufficiently elevated above the ground: and the cavern 

contains many fountains of water; but a hill greater 
quantity of water trickles from its top ; fo that the veftiges 
of drops of water may be feen throughout the cavern. 
The inhabitants of Parnaflus are of opinion, that this 
cavern is particularly facred to the Corycian nymphs and 
to Pan. But from hence to the fummits of Pamaffus, the 
road to a man lightly clothed is difficult. For the fum¬ 
mits of this mountain are above the clouds ; and the Thy- 
iades, agitated with divine fury, facrifice on thefe fummits 
to Bacchus and Apollo. Tithorea too is about eighty 
fladia diftant from Delphos, to one who is travelling 
through Parnaflus. The road is not entirely mountain? 
eras; but that part of it which may be pafled through by 
carriages is £aid to be longer by fome ftadia. As to the 
name of the city, I know that Herodotus, in that part of 
his hiftory in which he gives an account of the irruption 
of the Perfians into Greece, differs from what is afferted 
in the oracles of Bacis. For Bacis calls thefe people Ti- 
thorenfes; but Herodotus fays, that when the Barbarians 
invaded this country, the inhabitants fled to the fummil 
of Parnaflus ; and he calls the city Neon, and the fummit 
cf Parnaflus Tithorea. It appears, therefore, that all the 
ccunrry was at firft called Tithorea; but that in procefs 
of time, when the inhabitants colleded themfelves into 
One city, that which was once called Neon came to be 
denominated Tithorea. 


The natives fay. that this 


nymph 
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nyjftph Tithorea, who was one of thofe nymphs that, ac¬ 
cording to the ancient poets, are produced from other 
trees, and particularly from oajts. But the affairs of the 
Tithoreans, one age prior to mine, were changed by the 
daemon to a worfe condition. At prefent, however, the 
apparatus of a theatre, and the inclofure of a more an¬ 
cient forum, remain. The particulars in the city, which 
moftly deferve to be mentioned, are a grove, temple, and 
ftatue of Minerva j and a monument in remembrance of 
Antiope and Phocus. In my account of the affairs of the 
Thebans, I mentioned the infanity of Antiope, through 
the anger of Bacchus, and on what account fhe became 
the victim of divine anger. I (hewed too in the fame 
place, that (he was married to Phocus the fon of Orny- 
tion, and was buried with him : and befides this, I indi¬ 
cated what the oracle of Bacis afferted, both concerning 
this fepulchre, and that of Zethus and Amphion among 
the Thebans. And fuch are the particulars which de¬ 
ferve to be mentioned in this town ; for there are not any 
befides thefe. A river runs near the city of Tithorea; 
and the inhabitants of the city defeend to its banks, and 
draw water from it. The name of the river is Cachales. 
The temple of -/Tfculapius is about eighty fladia diftant 
from Tithorea : and they call this god Archagetas , or the 


primeval 


He is honoured by the Tithoreans, 


and by the reft of the Phocenfes. Within the inclofure 
there are habitations for fuppliants and the fervants of the 
god: but in the middle of it there is a temple, and a Hone 
ftatue which has a beard, and is about two feet in altitude. 
On the fight hand of the ftatue there is a bed. They are 
of opinion that they ought to facrifice all kinds of viftiras 
to the god, except goats. At the diftance of about forty 


Qz 


ftadia 
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ftadia tgo m this temple of AEfculapius, there is an inclofurC; 
and in it there is an adytum facred to Ids. This is the mod 
holy of every thing which the Greeks confecrate to this 
goddefs. For the Tithoreans neither think it proper to 
take up their refidence here, nor to fuffer any to enter the 
adytum, except fuch as the goddefs Ifis informs them by 
a dream {he thinks proper to admit. The fubterranean 
gods in the cities above the Mxander act in juft the fame 
manner; for they exhibit in dreams the images of thofe 
perfons who they are willing {houid be admitted into 
the advta. 

4 

But the Tithoreans celebrate the PanegurU of Ifis twice 

a yeaT, viz. in fpring and in autumn. And oh the third 
day prior to each of thefe public folemniries, thofe that 
are permitted to enter the adytum purify it after a certain 
fecret manner *, and always bring into the fame place the 
relics of the victims which were facrificed in the former 
folemnity, and bury them there. This place where they 
bury the relics, is, as far as I can conjecture, about two 

fiadia diftant from the adytum. And thefe are the cere¬ 
monies which they perform on that day. On rhe follow¬ 
ing day they erect pedlars tents from reeds and other 
materials which they happen to meet with. And on the 
laft of the three days, thofe who affemble in thefe tents 
fell Haves, and cattle of every kind, together with appa¬ 
rel, fihrer, and go 1 % After the middle of the day, too, 
they turn their attention to the facrifice. And then the 
more affluent facrifice oxen and flags; but the poorer 


fort geefe, and the birds called 
do not think proper to facrificej 

ploy on this occafion fheep or go 



agrides. But they 
; nor do they em- 
Such viCtims as 


they facrifice they fend into the adytum, where a funeral 
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pile is raifed for the facrifice. - They reckon it neceflary 
too to roll round the vi&ims linen or flaxen bandages. 
And this is the Egyptian mode of adorning the vi£ttms. 
But they caufe all the victims which are immolated to pafs 
in the proceflion ; and it is the employment of fome to 
fend them into the adytum, and of others who are before 
the adytum to burn the tents 5 after which they fpeedily 
depart from this place. 

They fay too, that a certain perfon once among the 
number of thofe who are forbidden to enter the adytum* 

and who indeed was a profane man, when the pile was 

♦ 

enkindled, through curiofity and boldnefs entered the ady¬ 
tum ; that all parts of it appeared to him to be full of 
fpe&res ; and that on his returning to Tithorsca, as foon 
as he had related all that he had feen, he died. I have 
heard things fimilar to thefe of a certain Phoenician. 
They fay that the Egyptians celebrate the feilival of Ifis 
in that part of the year in which fhe bewails OGris ; 
that then the Nile begins to afeendj and that the vulgar 

of the natives fay, that the tears of Ifis caufe the Nile to 

increafe and irrigate the fields. At that time, therefore, 
a certain Roman, who was the praefe£l of Egypt, per- 
fuaded a man, for a fum of money, to enter into the 
adytum of Ifis in Coptos. This man returned indeed, 
but died as foon as he had told w'hat he had feen. 
Homer, therefore, appears to fpeak truly when he fays, 
that no man can clearly behold the gods, and at the fame 
time be profperous in his aflairs. But Tithorxa produces 
fewer olives than either the Attic or Sicyonian land. Its 
olives, however, are fuperior both in colour and fweet- 
nefs to thofe which are brought from Spain and Iflria. 
They form all various kinds of ointments from thefe, and 
fend thefe olives as a prefent to Csefar. 

03 
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But another road from Tithoraea leads to Ledon, 
This was formerly reckoned a city ; but at prefent the Le- 
dontii have abandoned it, through the imbecility of their 
affairs, and about eighty of them refide near the Cephif- 
fus. However, the place of their refidence is called Le¬ 
don ; and they form a part of the Phocenfian convention, 
juft the fame as the Panopenfes. But from the place 
which is now inhabited near the CephifTus, to the ruins 
of the former city, there is a diftance of forty ftadia. 
They fay that the city was denominated from one of its 

natives. Other cities too, befides this, have been irre¬ 
parably injured, through the unjuft: conduct of their in¬ 
habitants. Thus Troy was entirely deftroyed through 
the bafe behaviour of Paris towards Menelaus. Thus the 
Milefians, through the intemperate defre of and lawlefs 
love of Heflueus, loft their city, while he was at one time 
willing to reign in the city of Edonis, at another time to 

be the counfellor of Darius, and fometimes to return to 

Ionia. And thus the Ledontii feverely fufFered through 

But Lilxa is 

diflant from Delpnos about one winter-day’s journey; and 
you delcend to it through Parnaflus. I conje£u?e that 
the diftar.ee is about one hundred and ei-htv ftadia. A 

O j 

ieccnd unfortunate circumftance from Macedonia op- 
prciTed this city after it was rckored : for, being befieged 
by Demetrius, the inhabitants were obliged to accede to 
conditions of peace, and to admit a guard belonging to 
the enemy within their walls. Nor were they freed from 
this bondage, till one cf the natives, whofe name was 

Patron, 


the facrilegious conuucl of Philomelas. 
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Patron, incited all thofe that were capable of bearing arms 
to rife, and, having vanquiilied the Macedonians, com¬ 
pelled them to abandon the city, and accede to the condi¬ 
tions which he propofed. And the Lilians, in remem* 
brance of fo great a benefit, dedicated his flatue at 
Delphos. 

But ir Lilxa there are a theatre, a forum, and a bath. 
The e are likewife two temples, one of Apollo, and the 
other of Diana. The ftatues in thefe temples are in an up¬ 
right pofition, were made by Attic artifts, and are of Pen- 
telican done. They fay that Lilsea was one of the Naiades, 
that die was the daughter of CephiiTus, and that from her 
the city was denominated. The fountains of the river are 
in this place; and the river rifes from the earth, not at 
all times quietly, but for the mod part, and particularly 
in the middle of the day, with a loud noife, like the roar¬ 
ing of a bull. For three parts or the year, viz. in fp.ing, 
fummer, and autumn, Lilxa is a temperate region ; but 
the mountain Parnall'us prevents it from being fimilarly 
temperate in winter. A place called Charadra, which is 
fituated on a precipice, is about thirty dadia diflant from 
hence. The inhabitants of this place labour under a great 
fcarcity of water. The river Charedrus fupplies them 
with all the water they have •, and this river, after run¬ 
ning through fhclvlng places, pours itfclf into the Cephif- 
fus. It appears to me that the town Charadra was de¬ 
nominated from this river. But the Charadrse have two 

altars in the open air facred to two of thofe who are called 
heroes. Some are of opinion that thefe heroes are the 

Diofcuri; and others fay that they are heroes belonging 
to this country. The land too about the CephifTus is by 
far the beft in all Phocis ; and is naturally adapted to the 

O 4 plantation 
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plantation of frees, and the fowing of feeds of every kind * 
and abounds with excellent paftures. Hence they pay 

particular attention to the cultivation of this part of the 
country. And hence there are fome who think that Ho¬ 
mer in the following verfe, by the Parc pot amii , or inha¬ 
bitants of the river, does not allude to a city, but to thofe 
who cultivate the land near the Cephiffus: 

And thofe who near divine CtphUTus dwell.'’* 

: rhis opinion, however, may be confuted, both by the 
hiftory of Herodotus, and the particulars which are re- 

^ c rv _ - t-* ,1 4 « • ^ n r> 
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idi luted the Pythian games, and the Panpoiimim Aich* 

% 

irons was the iinl di2t La thete games conquered boys 
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that 5n this place he would be concealed with fecurity. A 
wolf, however, ru/hed on the boy in his place of conceal¬ 
ment; but a flrong dragon winding himfelf round the vef- 
fel, defended him from the afl'aults of the wolf. The father 
fome time after this came to fee his fon, and fuppofmg 
that the dragon had deftroyed him, hurled his dart at the 
animal, and, together with the dragon, flew his fon. But 
when he underltood from certain (hepherds that the boy 
was {lain by his own hands, and that the dragon had been 

M 

the benevolent guardian of his fon, he raifed a funeral 
pile for the dragon and the boy in common : and they fiy 
that the place retains vdtiges of this funeral pi!e even 


preftrn, tha*: the city wai deroirniccd Ojoitea front 
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CHAP. XXXIII. 


But another road from Tithorxa leads to Ledon, 
This was formerly reckoned a city; but at prefent the Le- 
dontii have abandoned it, through the imbecility of their 
affairs, and about eighty of them refide near the Cephif- 
fus. However, the place of their rcfulencc is called Le¬ 
don ; and they form a part of the Phocenfian convention, 
juft the fame as the Panopenfes. But from the place 
which is now inhabited near the Cephifliis, to the ruins 
of the former city, there is a diftance of forty ftadia. 
Thev fay that the city was denominated from one of its 
natives. Other cities too, befides this, have been irre¬ 
parably injured, through the unjuft conduct of their in¬ 
habitants. Thus Troy was entirely deftroyed through 
the bafe behaviour of Paris towards Menelaus. Thus the 
Milefians, through the intemperate defrc of ar.d lawlefs 
love of Hcftbeus, loft their city, while he was at one time 
willing to reign in the city of Edoni?, at another time to 
be the counfehlor of Darius, and fometimes to return to 
Ionia. And thus the Leciontii fevere y futfered through 
the lacriiegious conduct of Phiiomelus. But Liixa is 
diuar.t from help ho- about one winter-day’s journey; and 

you ckfeend to i: through ParnafTus. I conjecture that 

bout or.v. hundred* and ch-lnv ftadia. A 


the diftance is a 


^ T 


r_; ::d u.:A from ^iaccunua op- 

prafted this city after it - as rriiortd : fo~, be ng belleged 
bv Demetrius, the inhahiruus w-re obliged to accede to 
condition* c-f peace, and to ad nr it a guard belonging to 
the enemy within their walk. N. r v. tie they freed ;rom 
jhi-j bondage, till one cf the natives, whole name was 

Patron* 
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Patron, incited all thofe that were capable of bearing arms 


to rife, and, having vanquifhed the Macedonians, com¬ 
pelled them to abandon the city, and accede to the condi¬ 
tions which he propofed. And the Lilazans, in remem¬ 
brance of fo great a benefit, dedicated his ftatue at 
Delphos. 

But ir* Lilxa there are a theatre, a forum, and a bath. 
TIk e are like wife two temples, one of Apollo, and the 
other of Diana. The ftatues in thclc temples are in an up¬ 
right pofition, were made by Attic artiils, and are of Pen- 
telican done. They fay that Lihca was one of the Naiades, 
that {he was the daughter of CephiiTus, and that from her 
the city was denominated. The fountains of the river are 
in this place *, and the river rifes from the earth, not at 
all times quietly, but for the mod part, and particularly 
in the middle of the day, with a loud noife, like the roar¬ 
ing of a bull. For three p irts of the year, viz. in fp. ing, 
fummer, and autumn, Liljea is a temperate region ; but 
the mountain Parnalfus prevents it from being fimilarly 
temperate in winter. A place called Charadra, which is 

fituated on a precipice, is about thirty dadia dillant from 
hence. The inhabitants of this place labour under a great 
scarcity of water. The liver Charadrus fupplies them 
with all the waiter they have •, and this river, after run¬ 
ning through filching places, pours itfclf into the Ccphif- 

fus. It appears to me that the town Charadra was de¬ 
nominated from this river. But the Charadrx have two 


altars in the open air ficred to two of thofe who are called 
heroes. Some are of opinion that thefe heroes are the 
Diofcuri; and others fay that they are heroes belonging 
ro this country. The land too about the CephiiTus is by 
far the bed in all Phocis; and is naturally adapted to the 

O 4 plantation 
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plantation of trees, and the fowing of feeds of every kind * 
and abounds with excellent paftures. Hence they pay 
particular attention to the cultivation of this part of the 
country. And hence there are fome who think that Ho¬ 
mer in the following verfe, by the Parcpot ami /, or inha¬ 
bitants of the river y does not allude to a city, but to thofc 
who cultivate the land near the Cephiffus: 

And thofe who near divine Ciphiflus dwell.’' 


This opinion, however, may be confuted, both by the 
hillory of Herodotus, and the particulars which are re¬ 
lated of the Pythian victories. For the Amphiclyons firft 
inflituted the Pythian games, and the Parapotamian JEch- 
mxas was the firlt that in thefe games conquered boys 
in boxing. In like manner Herodotus, when he enume¬ 
rates the cities cf the Phocenfes which Xerxes burnt, 
reckons among them the Parapotamians. Thefe people, 
however, were not rdlorcd by the Athenians and Boeo¬ 


tians, but were obliged through imbecility, and want of 
money, to betake themfelves to other cities. The ruins, 
indeed, of this city do not at prefent remain, nor is it 
even known where it formerly lLod. 

From Li: oca there is a road of about fixty ftadia in 
length, which leads to Amphiclea. The inhabitants of 
this place have corrupted the name of the city : for He- 
Trdotus, following the nioft ancient reports, calls it Ophi- 
tea ; and the Arr.phicb, ons, when a »;ccre$ \v:is palled 
fer dcdrovlnz the cities cf the PI oecnks* rave it the name 

* c * c* 

of Ophitca. But the natives relate the knowing particu¬ 
lars concerning this city: A certain powerful man, fuf- 
pecling the ftratagems of his enemies, placed his fon in a 
veiTel fuch as L ufed for the reception of liquor, trufling 

that 
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that In this place he would be concealed with fecurity. A 
wolf, however, rufhed on the boy in his place of conceal¬ 
ment; but a ftrong dragon winding himfelf round the vef- 
fel, defended him from the aflaults of the wolf. The father 
fome time after this came to fee his fon, and fuppcfing 
that the dragon had deltroycd him, hurled his dart at the 
animal, and, together with the dragon, flew his fon. But 
when he underhood from certain (hepherds that the boy 
was (lain by his own hands, and that the dragon had been 
the benevolent guardian of his fon, he raifed a funeral 
pile for the dragon and the boy In common : and they fay 
that the place retains veftiges of this funeral pile even at 
prefent, and that the city was denominated Ophitea from 
the dragon. In this city, that which principally deferves 
to be infpecled is an adytum, in which they perform the 
orgies of Bacchus. The entrance to this adytum is viable, 
but no itatue belonging to it is apparent. It is faid by the 
Amphicleenfesjthat this god predicts to them future events, 
and affords them remedies againlt difeafes. And the dif- 
cafes, indeed, of the Amphiclcenfec and neighbouring 

cities are hcal:d through the information imparted to 
them in dreams. But the pried: of the adytum poflcfTes a 
divining power, and nlhs a divine aflfatus. Tithronium 
io a'oudt fifteen fladia didant from Amphiclca. This 
town is tuuated in a plain, and does not contain any thing 
which defer to be mentioned. From Tithronium to 
Drynuea there is a diftance of twenty ftadia. But where 
the road which leads from Amphiclca to Drymxa joins 
vith that which leads f> om Tithronium, there are a grove 
and altar of Apoilo, which belong to the Fithronenfes. 

is likcwifc a temple here, but it does not contain 
jiny ftatue. On directing your courfc to the left hand in 

thi$ 
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this part of the country, at the diftance of ab:ut eighty 
ftadia from Amphiclca, ymi w ill arrive at D;ynx ac- 

i i • 

> i i »i «*. S; ► ' • a 


r ’ * 


cordinz to the infr-rmarion cr Ihr\!oiu .. _• r-e mi'amtams 

O 

cf this place were iormerly cah -u Nunhe! urn-. j and they 

fav that their city was buih hv ih.eea-. the fen of Ahtcu?. 
# ^ * 

I3uc the Drynisci ha* e an am hut . n j ie ci Ceres '1 hejme- 
phzroS) or the Lgijhuive d. ;/y. I.i .his temp’e there is a 
ftatue in an upiight pohri-.u ; and they cc.ehr.uc an an¬ 
nual feilival in honour of the goudeb. 


C H A P. XXXIV. 


Of 

* 

is the gTeateft. This city is id mated oppohte to Amphidea, 
and is diflant frmn i: about one hundred and eighty ftadia. 


ciL 


* * 

The greater part cf this road h a plain : but near the walls 
of Elataea it has a gradual elrvation. Through the fla 
part of the road tne nvei Cephims Sows; ami the birds 
called Ondes feed on its banks. The Elatxans defended 
themfelves againft, and repelled the army cf the Mace¬ 
donians led by Callander. They iikewife fled from Taiilus 
who commanded the army of Mlthiidates : and for this 
the Romans gave them their freedom, nn-1 fulfered them 
to cultivate their land Without paying tribute. There is a 
difputc concerning their origin : but they afiert of them- 

felves, that they were formerly Arcadians. For they lav 

- * 4 ✓ 

that Flatus tLe ion ci Area-, when the Ph’ec^ans attacked 

^ « 

Delphos, fought in defence of the god, and afterwards 
took up his reddence together with his forces in Phocis, 
built the city Li-tea. Among the cities of Phocis too 

which 
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which the Perfians burnt, Elatea is numbered. And this 
city was afflicted with many calamities in common with 
tire Phoeenfes : the Damon likewife prepared for them 
private misfortunes through the Macedonians. But it was 
through the means of Oivmpiodorus that the fiege of Caf- 
finder and the Macedonians was rendered ineffectual* 
Philip, however, the fon of Demetrius, having corrupted 
the principal perfons of the city by gifts, railed thegreateft 
terror in the minds of the common people* But Titus 
Flaminius, being font from Rome in order to give liberty 
to Greece, declared that lie would reftore the Eiatxans 
to their ancient polity, if they would only revolt from the 
Macedonians. However, whether it was through the flu- 
pulky of the corn mm people, or the perfuafion of their 
rulers, they continual faithful to Philip, and fuffered 
themfelves to be believed bv the Romans. 

*> d 

Some time after this they fmUined the fiege of Taxi- 
!us, who commanded the army of Mithridates and of 
the Barbarians fiomPomusj and for this the Romans 
gave them their liberty. When, too, in my time the Cof- 
toboci, who were a band of rubbers, infefted Greece by 
their depredations, and penetrated as far as to Elatea, 
Mnelibulup, having collected a number of chofen men, 
nude a great flaughler of the Barbarians, but fell himfelf 
in the engagement. This Mnellbulus gained other vic¬ 
tories in the fladiuni, and in the two hundred and thirty- 
filth Olympiad was victorious in the ftadium, and in the 
repeated courfe with a ihield. In Elatea, therefore, near 
the read in which the races are run, there is a brazen 
itatue of Mnefibulus. The Elateans too have a forum, 
which deferves to be infpcfled; and in it there is a flatue 
of Elatus on a pillar. But I am not certain, whether they 

« defigned 
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defigned by tbis to honour the builder of their city, or 
whether they raifed this pillar as a mark of honour over a 
fepulchre. They have likewife a temple of iEfculapius, 
ki which there is a ftatue with a beard. The names of 
thofe who made this llatue are Timocles and Timarchides; 
and both of them derived their origin from the Attic 
land. In the extremity of the city, on the right hand, 
there are a theatre, and an ancient brazen ftatue of 
Minerva. They fay that this goddefs defended them 
again;! the Barbarians that fought under the command 
of Taxiius. The temple too of Minerva Cranrea is 
about twenty fladia diftant from Efatea. The road to 

4 

this temple is rather deep, but its elevation cannot be 
perceived by thofe that afeend it. At the end of this 
road there is a hill, which is for the moft part fteep, 
but which is neither very bulky nor very lofty. On the 
top of th:> hill is the temple of Minerv a ; and in it there 
are porches, and places of habitation in the porches. 
Thofe that minlftcr to the goddefs dwell here; and the 
per ion that presides over the facred concerns in particular 
takes up his refidence in one of thefc habitations. They 
choofe this perfon out cf the number of bcardlefs youths, 
and take care that he refgns his office before he has a 

beard. He performs the office of prieft to the goddefs for 

% 

five continued years; ar.i during all th’s time he lives 
with the goddefs, and bathes hixnfelf in bafons after the 
ancL-it manne r . But the ftatue of the goddefs was made » 
bv the ions cf Polyeles, and has ;he appearance of one 
prepared f .r a battle. Her fhidd too is fafhioned in imi¬ 
tation of that among the Athenians which is called the 
Chield of the ^ irgin. 
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CHAP. XXXV. 

A MOUNTAINOUS road on the right hand of 
Eiatea leads to Abae and Hyampolis. A public road 
likewife leads to the fame cities j and this is the road 
which brings you from Orchomenos to Opus. On pro¬ 
ceeding therefore from Orchomenos to Opus, and turning 
a little to the left hand, you will fee a road which leads 
to Abx. The inhabitants of this city fay that they came 
to Phocis from Argos, and that their city was denominated 
from Abas by whom it was built. They add, that Abas 
was the foil of Lvnceus and Hypcrmnefira the daughter 

J • 1 4 , 

ofDanaus. The Abxans too have venerated Apollo from 
an early period of time, and once pofllffed an oracle of 
the god. But tire Pcrfians did not pay the fame venera¬ 
tion to this divinity as the Homans did afterwards. For 

* 

the Romans, through their piety to An*,IT, fuffered the 
Abxans to ufe their own laws: but the army of Xerxes 
burnt the temple in Abx. The Greeks, however, that op- 
pofed the Barbarians, did not think proper to rebuild the 
temples of the Greeks which the Perfians had burnt, that 
the ruins of them might remain as perpetual monuments 

of hatred between the two nations. Hence, in the borders 
of the Haliartians, many half-burnt temples yet remain \ 
and among the Athenians in the Phaleric road there is a 
temple of Juno half burnt, and tins is the cafe with a 
temple of Ceres in Phalerum. The ten:pie in Abx ap¬ 
pears to me to have exhibited an appearance of this 
. kind at that time, till in the Phocic war the Thebans 
burnt thofe fuppliants that had been vaneuifhcd in battle, 

fled 
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fled to Aba?, and let on fre the temple which had been 
before half burnt by the Perfians. And hence, at prefent 
this temple is : n th^ molt ruinous condition of all the 
building’s which iuv been i nure.: bv frr?. For this temple, 
which had been imur.d bv the Per 'an li;e, was afterwards 

J 4 7 

injured in a ftil! greater ic 6 ce b\ that rf the Boeotians. 
Near this great temple th-'-re is another temple, which is 
not fo large: and this was dedicated by the emperor 
Adrian to Apollo. 

The Abteans however have ftr. f uc$ more ancient than 
their temple^, and which they th.mfer.es dedicated. A 1 
thefe ftatues are brazen, are in an er. ;t p'dition, and arc 
Apollo, Latona, and Diana, hhc Abxnns too have a 
theatre and a forum, both which are of ancient work- 
rr.anfnip. But on returning into the l'raight road to Opus, 
you will arrive at Hyarrpolis. The name of this city in¬ 
dicates the origin 01 its inhabitants, and the place from 
■which thev fled to this country. For the Hvantes bcin* 

- - 4 O 

vanquifhed by Ladmus and hi< adociatcs, fled from Thebes 
into thele parts. Ar.d at flrf:, indeed, their city was 


called by the neigr.bourirg people the city of the Hyantes j 
but in procefs of time it came to be denominated Hyam- 
polis. This city was burnt by Xerxe-, and afterwards en¬ 
tirely fubverted by Philip. Yet not* ithftanding this, the or¬ 
naments of the ancient forum ftill remain—a B$uleuterlcn % 
or place :f cor.fuIi~ti:n, and a theatre not far from the gates. 
But tne emperor Adrian built a porcii here, which bears his 
name. The inhabitants of thij city have but one well; and 
they have no other water befldes this, either for bathing 
or drinking, except the rain water which they colledf in 
winter. They venerate too Diana beyond all the divini¬ 
ties ; and they have a temple of this goddefs. But I am 

not 
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not able to clefcribe her ftatue, becaufc they only think 

proper to open the temple twice a year. 

They fay that fuch victims as are fcleflcd for Diana 
are not aihicted with any difeafe, and grow fatter by feed¬ 
ing than other cattle. But not only the road to Delphos, 
or Daulis, through Panopeus, leads from Chseronea to 
Phocis, and to the road which is called Sc id a ; but another 
road, which is rough, and for the mod part mountainous, 
conducts you from Clueronea to a city of the Phocenfes, 

which is called Stiris. Mhe lengtli of this road is about 
one hundred and twenty dadia. The inhabitants of this 


city fay, that they were formerly Athenians, and that 
being expelled the Attic land, together with Peteus the 
fon of Orneus by xEgeus, they fettled in this place. They 
add, that the city was called Stiris, becaufc a great part 
of thofe that followed Peteus belonged to the Stirienfes 


But the habitation of the Stiricnfes is in an elevated and 

rocky place ; and hence in fummer they are in want of 
water. For they have neither many wells, nor is the 
water which thev afford fit to be drunk. It ferves how* 
over for baths, and fupplies beads of burthen with drink. 
The inhabitants indeed fetch the water which they drink 
from a fountain which is about four dadia didant from 
the town, and which is dug out of a rock. They are there¬ 
fore obliged to dole end in order to obtain this water. In 
Stiris too there is a temple of Ceres, who is called Stiritis. 
This temple ii railed from crude tiles * but the ftatue of 
the goddefs is made of Penrelican done, and has torches 
in its hands. Near it there is another ftatue, which i* 
ancient, and adorned with fillets. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 

But from Stiris to Ambryffus there is a plain road* 

which is about fixty ftadia in length. Between the moun¬ 
tains here there is a plain : and there are many vines in the 
plain, and plants called hxfgitii. Brambles too grow here 
without intermiiTion as well as vines. This bramble the 
Ionlans and the reft of the Greeks call ccrcos % or the grain 
with which fear let is dyed: but the Gauls above Phrygia 
call it in their native tongue Us. Its magnitude is nearly 
the fame with that of die white thorn, but its leaves are 
blacker and fofter than thofe cf the bulrufh. In other 
refpedfs, however, it refcmbles the bulrufh. Its fruit is 
(urdlar to that of the fulanum or nightfhade, and its mag¬ 
nitude is equal to that of bitter vetches. In the fruit too 
of the coccos a fmall animal breeds \ and this animal, if 
it finds a panage to the air when the fruit is ripe, imme¬ 
diately takes wing, and exhibits the appearance of a gnat* 
But now beiore the animal can be conceived tliev gather 
the fruit of the coccos. The blood too of this infect is ufe- 
ful for the purpofe of dying wool. But Ambryffus is fitu- 
ated under mount ParnatTus; and the Delphi are beyond 
it. They fay that the city was denominated from the hero 
Ambryffus. TheThebans, in the war againft Philip and the 
Macedonians, furrour.ded Ambryffus with a double wall; 
and, in raifing it, ufed the (tone which this place abounds 
%ith, and which is of a black colour, and very ftrong. 
The meafureof the circumference of each wall is but little 
fliort of two paces but die altitude of each is about two 

p4CC* 
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paces and a half, in tha* - part which has not yet fallen. 
The interval between the two walls is about one pace. 
But they neglected adorning *T.efe walls with battlements, 

towers, and other ornaments which are ufuu.llv added to 
walls, becaufe they were built merely for the puvpofes of 
defence. The AmbrylTenfes too have a forum not very 
large, and many of the Hone ilatucs which it contains 
are broken. On directing your courfejo Antievra,) ou will 
find the road at firll ftccp ; but after you h SVC *i fee; uled 
it for about two fladia it become- level. And on the right 
hand of this road there is a temple ol Di d vm;.-. eu Diana, 

♦ 4 

The AmbryiTeufcs particularly reverence this g'Tdeih : and 
her flatne is of yEgincan workmanihip, and is made of 
black Hone. 

All the road from this temple of Dirmn f o Antievra is 
on the afeent. They fiy that trie more ancient n-w.c of the 
city is Cyporiiius ; and that Homer, i • his catalogue of the 
rhocenfes, choofes ratlier to call this city Cy par id us than 
Anticyra ; for then it began to be called Antlryra. They 
add, that Anticvrcus was contemoorarv with Hercules. 


Phis city lies under the ruins of Mcdcm In tide begi i- 
ning too of this account of the Phocer.lun nT.drj, I have 
flicwn that IMcdeon was one of thole cities that plundered 
the temple of Apollo. But the Anticvrans were driven 
from their country by Philip the ton of Amyntas. Titus 
Flaminius, tlie commander of the Roman army, fubverted 
their city a fccoml time, becaufe they adjured to Philip 
the fon of Demetrius, and king of the Macedonians. But 
Pi tu s was font from Rome to rdhft the A the ••‘dan 5 a train it 


Philip. The mountains which are above Anticyra an' very 
rocky, and particulafiy abound with hellebore. And the 
black fort indeed is ufed by the inhabitants ci _» n p u re stive * 

Vol. III. V ° but 
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but the other fort, which is white, purifies by acling 

an emetic. The Anticyrans likewife have brazen ftatues 

* 

in their forum. In the*r haven too they have a temple 
of Neptune or a moderate iize, and which is built of chofen 
ftor.es. The inward parts are of white plafter. The ftatue 
in this temple is of brafs, is in an upright portion, and 
Hands with one of its feet cn a dolphin. One of its 
hands too is cn its thigh, and with the other it holds a 
trident. They have bcfides two gymnalia. One of thele 
contains baths ; and in the other, which is at fome dis¬ 
tance from thi*, and is ancient, there is a brazen ftatue. 
The infeription on this ftatue iigr.ifies, that it is the image 

of the oancratiaft Xenodamus the Anticvran, who was 

± • 

victorious over men in the Olympic eames. If this in- 

- * V-. 

feriptior. therefore is true, it mu ft follow, that Xenoda- 
xnus received the olive crown, in the two hundred and 
eleventh Olvmpiad, and that the Eleans have omitted to 
mention him alone, in their account of the victors in the 
games. Above the forum there is a fountain of water in 
a well : and a roof fupported by pillars fereens this well 
from the fun. A little beyond this well there is a monu- 

«f 

ment railed f.o n fuch ftones as were accidentally found. 
They fav that the ions ct Iphitus are buried in this 
tomb; that one of thele returned fafe from Troy, and 
died in his own houfe j but that the other, Schedius, fell 
before Troy, and that his bones were brought hither. 


CHAP. 
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On die right hand of the city, and about the difiance 
of two ftadia from it, there is a loity rock, which is a 
part of a mountain. On this rock there is a temple of 
Diana; and the (latuc of the goddcfs which it contains 
was made by Praxiteles. This ftv.tue has a torch in its 
right hand, and a quiver depending from its fhoulders; 
and a dog hands on its left fide. 1 he height too of the 
ftatue furpaflcs that of any woman. A city like wife named 
Bulis borders on Pbocis. This city -va, denominated 
from Bulon, who brought a colony hither irom the cities 
of ancient Doris. The Bulidii iorm a part of the con¬ 
vention of Philomelas and the Phoce nieh. There is a dif- 

tance of eighty lladia from the Bitoti.m city Thifbe to 
Bulis ; but from Anticyra through the continent I do not 
know that there is any read ; tor between Anticyra and 
Bulis there are mountains which are both deep and rough*. 
From Anticyra to the port, a di dance of one hundred ftadia 
intervenes. But from the port to Bulis, I conjecture the 

foot road is about feven itadia in length. A torrent in 


this part of the country falls into the fea ; and the natives 
call this torrent Hcrucl/cjs^ or Herculean. Bulis too is 
fituated on an eminence, to fuch is fail from Anticyra to 

Lechxum, a promontory of the Corinthians. More than 

half the inhabit mts here live by catching fhcll-fdh for the 
dying of purple. Bat there are not any ornaments in 
Bulis which deferve much admiration. Thev have how- 

j 

ever two temples, one of Diana, and the other of Bac- 

P 2 chus J 
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chus *, and the frames which they contain are made of 
wood. Whom thefe were nude by, I cannot by any means 


con iced arc. 


The Bulicii denominate that god, whom they venerate 
above all ethers, /.!v gnaitfi : and in my opinion, this is 
an appellation of Jupiter. They have likewife a fountain 
which they ca 1 ! Sou :ion. But to Cirrha, which is a 
haven cf the Delphi, there is a road from Dclphos of 
fixty fladia in length. When you defeend into the plain, 
tcu voHi fee a Hippodrome in which the eoueftrianPvthian 

4 1 4 l J 

gam-: are celebrated. With re foe cl to the Taraxippos in 
Oiyirpn, I ha\e r-.lated the particulars concerning it in 
my account of the Hear, affairs. But in this Hippodrome 
cf Apollo, the charioteers femuimes meet with accidents 
that .-ccafion forrow, as the D:cir.: n in every undertaking 

• O 

d: •• ou:c: to men, fometimes profperous, and fometimes 

'.'cut'. However, in this Hippodrome there is 


^ - e • * * r- 

Al • v * - 


nothing which terrifies the ho ribs, and the origin of 
which might be referred to the anger of ionic hero, or 
to feme ether caufe. But the plain which commences 
from Cirrha is entirely delitute cf tree*, whether they 
;re unwiihug to phmt any in it through a certain dire 
oecr.n, or Hcth.r this ..riles from the inaptitude of 
t.ie h h *' s cuv, \vlucn is called Cirrln at 
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brought Solon from Athens, that lie might afihl them by 
liis counfds. On their confulting the e vade too reluct¬ 
ing the victory, the Pvthian deity tlius anfwcrcl them : 
You will not be able to i'ubvert the towel* of this city. 


till the waves of azure-eved Amphitrite, founding on the 
black deep, ilial 1 wain my grove.” Sol-m there! me per- 
fuaded them to eonfecrate the 1 Cirrluean land to Apollo, 
fo that the gro\e ot the god mi Jit be near tiv 1?-*!. II 
like wile employed another llnita-.vm ,*• .unit the Cirrhx- 

i v * 

an? ; for he turned the r*. uric ot the riser I >? Wbus, which 
flowed into the citv. When the inhabitunm U •> of the 


£ 


city refilled their befvgem:, drink:*.;; from well , and col¬ 
lecting rain waur, Solon thiew n.-ne loots of hellebore 
into tile 1"1 llLiio ; and, when he p.*rccb 'd «.ha the water 
was iuihelemly in.e::ed with the poif, n, n vr # M the river 
again into h-> .mcAnt chaun. 1 . 'i he Cirdi.t.'*“ thjrch re* 
drinking greedily W tire water, were auhclcd with a vio¬ 
lent flux, a .u wire no longer able to guard ♦! e wadis. In 
conlequeiice of tid, the Ampin- Kon.s t >ok die city, and 
puniiheb the Cii: moan; ior their impiety to the god. 
Then too Cinha h.eamc the ha\mi of the Delphi. r l‘his 
city likewile Contains a temple ot Apollo, Diana, and 
Lutona ; and in it there are i .rgc liatuv'i oi Attic work- 
manihip. In the lame temple too there A a fhituc of 
Adraiiia : but this is net fo large as the other llatues. 


C H A P. X AXYIIL 


BuT the hind 
is next to Phecis 
ports concerning 


of thole Loerians who are called Ozolx 
alter Crerha. 1 have heard different re- 
t!.e appellation of thefe Loerians. But 
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I will relate all that I have heard. When Oreftheus the 

fon of Deucalion reigned in this country, a bitch was de~ 

livered of .1 piece of wood, inftead of a whelp. Thir 

piece of wood Oretlheus buried in the ground ; and they 

fay, that in die following fpring a vine was produced 

from it, and that from the wood of its branches (czoi) the 

people were cr.lled OzoU. Others again fay, that NefTus, 

who carried the wife of Hercules over the river Evenus, 

did not immediately die of the wound which he received 

* 

from Hercules, but fled to this country } that he died 
here ; and th«*t the air became noxious from the filthy 
odour of his dead body. There is likewife a third report, 
that a foetid vapour was exhaled from the water of a cer¬ 
tain river; and a fourth, that this country abounds with 
nip hod el, and that the l'mell of it was very predominant. 
It A aim laid, that the firff inhabitants of this place were 
*.vr;.*:;H;.Y.',or r.arhhn:; rm.i. that, in cruftqucncc of then 
not having yet Larr.t to weave garment-’, they ufed to 
cover their bodies, as a defence frrm t:i-j cold, with the 
recent ihins of wil 1 kah; at the fame time turning the 
hairv part of the hide outwards for the fake of ornament. 
And hence the knell of their bodies :k\v .larilv rclemblcd 

4 

that e: the ikim. Tut >m.phh r a is about one hundred 
and twenty dadla diihmt f.•*.'.» Ihlphos. an-! 1- the larged 
and molt c e’cheatc J citv rd the iAihi. d he inhaoitanis 

* 4 

of this city h r. e joined them delves to the .Ltolinns, in 
ccnicqueree oi being alhamtd 01 th 


, * ' r* 

V >...*• 4U 


of the Cktclx. 


Indeed, 1: it probable that Aug aihas Cxfir fub\erted the 
country • f h e /r.teh n>, in orJ.v" to gvop’e Nicopolis, and 
d:n he *uf..d a - re 


1 j 


rt of them to mierate to Am- 

\ i 


phifa. Hoa ever, thef: people originated from the Lu- 
crian;; and their c:t' ’..0 they fas) v> uciiuirdne.ted from, 

' f* • S W • 
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Amphifla, the daughter of Macareus the fon of ^Eolus, 
and who was beloved by Apollo. 

This city is adorned with many excellent pieces of 
•workmanfhip ; but the monuments of Amphifla and An- 
dromon deferve to be mentioned beyond all the reft. They 
fay that Gorge, the wife of Andnemon, and daughter of 
Oeneus, is buried here witli Andnemon. But in the tower 
there is a temple of Minerva; and in it an creel brazen 
ftatue. They fay that this ftatue was brought by Thoas 
from Troy, and that it belonged to the Trojan fpoils. 

9 

This however I cannot believe. For in the former part 
of this work, I have fhewn that the Samians, Rhoccus the 
fon of Philaeus, and Theodorus the fon of Telecles, were 
the firft that found out the art of calling brafs. But 1 have 
not yet been able to find any of the works of Theodorus 
which confift of brafs. But in the temple of Ephefian 
Diana, as you approach to that cell which contains cer¬ 
tain pidlurcs, you will fee above the altar of Diana, who 
is called Protothronia, a ftone inclofure. Upon this in- 
clofure there are other flatties, and an image of a wo¬ 
man near its extremity. This ftatue was made by Rhcccus; 
and the Ephefians call it Night. The ftatue therefore of 
Minerva in Amphifla is more ancient in its appearance, 
and the art difplayed in its fabrication is lefs polifhed. 
The Amphiflenfes too celebrate the myfteries of the 
youths who are called Anafies . Of thefc trods there are 
various opinions. For, according to fome, they are the 
Diofcuri ) according toothers, the Curetcs; and a ftili 
greater number think that they arc the Cabiri. Thefe 
Locrians too have other cities. Thus, above Amphifla, and 
towards the continent, is the city Myenia. This city is 

P 4 diflant 
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diilant fiom Amphiffa thirty llaclia, and the inhabitant 
dedicated a ihicld to Turdrer in Olvmpia. It is likewifo 

~ A ml 

fruac d in a laftv p! c\ and contains a grove and altar 
ri the r. ; ceiled Jh. , or -he mild To thefe divini- 

ties :h ;v perform iacrihces: and they con fame 

the drib cf the victims in the place where they facrificc 
ber'-re the fun rife-. Above the city too there is a grove of 
N^ptaue *, ana this they call P:j'.id:nicn. In it there is 
a temple c f Wncuue ; but it not at prefetit any ftatuc. 
Theic peer It thcreicre dwell above AmphilTa. 

Bat Oe.;::tl:ea horde: *» on the fee, and in the r.eighbour- 
h:e: of this cirv I N uractu*. All the other Locrian 

. A 

ci:ie> :■ c xcc.pt AmphhTli, are in fubjecTon to the lhi- 
tr^r.ihs, who were irnciled wi-L tins authority by the em¬ 
peror Augudus In this city Oche a there is a temple 
of W-nus; and a little abo\e the city there is a grove of 
cypicih a :d pine-trees. In this gro\e there are a temple 

V Diana. But the pointings on the walls are 
obliterated bv time, fo that r.ot one of them remains for 

4 

inic-Ctieu. I conkdure, that the city was denominated 

a J * > 

frem a woman or a nymph. For as to what pertains to 

Naup.ictus, I know it is rep. rted, t at the Doricnfes, to- 

geth ■ with the i’oio of Ariiti maeliu^, built a fleet in this 

p.-^ iVr the purpoie cf falling to lV.oponnefus j and 

that Torn this circumldunce the cirv was denominated. 

* 

With r.freed to the Naupactians, how tbe Athenians 
g.we the McuTer.iar.s, who took up their refidence in 
Iti vven Sjp.rta was lhakei b. an earthquake, Nau- 

t"> inhabit, which they had taken from the Lo- 
c:h.n ; «.:.d hew, alter the daughter ut the .* thenirns at 
- fpotamo?, the Laced.cmoniaus expelled the 1*1 trie- 
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ni ans from Naupadtus—thefe particulars I have copioufly 

related in my account of the Meficman affairs. The Mef- 

icnians, therefore, being obliged to leave Naupadlus, the 
Locrians again took poflcfiion of it. 

As to the verfes which the Greeks call Naupaclia, 
they are commonly attributed to a Milefian ; but Charon 
the fon ui Pytheus fays that they were compofed by the 
Naupactian Care in us : and thL is our opinion on the fub- 
jedt. For how can it be reafnnable to i'uj pofc, that verfes 
upon women, computed by a Milelian, lhould be called 
Naupaclian ? But in Naupactus there is near the fea a 
temple of Neptune ; and in the temple there is an erect 
ftatue of brafs. There is likewiie a temple of Diana, 
which contains a ftatue of white ftone, in the attitude 
of difclurging an arrow. 1 hey denominate the goddefs 
A.roia. Venus too is honoured in a cavern : and they 
pray to this goddTs on other occafions ; but widows in 

particular retjiu it of her, that they may be again married. 

* 

As to the temple oi dhlculapius, it is nothing but ruins. 
But at full it was built by a private man, whofe name 
was Phaiyilus. For it happened, that when his eyes were 
fo dileaicd that he was almoit blind, the god who is 
\v; ilF.ipped in Epidauvus fent to him Anyte, a woman 
renowned for competing verfes, with a letter. Anyte 
dreamt that ihe r ceived this letter, but when fhc awoke, 
found it in her Lands fealed. She therefore failed toNau- 
pa'tus, and oidercd Phalyfius to break the leal, and read 
its cements. And at firit, indeed, he thought it was not 
poiiible for him to read the letter, as his eyes were in 
»uch a diiealed condition j but hoping that it might be 

the 
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the means of procuring him fome afliftance from JEfcu- 
lapius, he at length opened it, was immediately cured of 
his malady, and gave Anyte two thouland pieces of gold, 

called jlateresy which w?.s the fum fpecified in the letter 
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Page 2. A \Z) J'rfr tj f'r-i /. 'd.-rg a ft<{>tand 'viCcry.J 
Jupiter is every wi.ere called by K-m'.tr ar. \v( 1! ns Orpheu% "the 
fji/. r rf gods and r:; •/, r.,l r and l . g, and il-e nu’ of rulers , 

i-yJo, zytO'ru,.” On account therefore of his ' r> r;maiid}ng or 

ruling charailerittic, lie is very properly reprc;cnit\. vjth a feep- 

tie, which is certainly a:i obviui:: Ivmhcl of command. The 
' # 

fymbol of \ictory li he wife jullly bj<..*r,g.> to him, on account of 
his all-fubduhig power, which vanonrhes all mundane oppofi- 
tion, and caufes the war of the imiwrfe to tesminate in peace. 
Proclus on the Cratylus informs u?, that hisfccptie according to 


Orpheus was twenty-four meafares in length, by which, fays he, 
the theologiil fignitics his ettabliiliing thefe two divine orders, the 
celeRial and fuperccltllial, and his reigning over two feries of 
gods, each of which is character! fed by ti ;C number twelve. ?jc{ 
Ad.-xc vQt.-r.crt o,xKC,r//.o:-.; } !',► te •tp-xyioi, *- r>.y at. Toy 

70 ory.r, 7 rl c 'cv snout pr,~n> o TTt^v^uv succ;* ufT^uv, (>:■; AtIw &»• 

hotixxour. I only add farther at prefent, tl at Jupiter, ac¬ 
cording to liis firll fubfillence, is the lX-rr.iurgns or artificer of 
the world, and that lie is received from thence into all the fol¬ 
lowing orders of gods. Hence, there arc various Jupiters who 
prefidc over the different paits oi the unlvirfe, and all of whom 
are fufpended from the firll Jupiter the Dcmiurgus, fo as to 
form various links of that divine chain, which, on account of itf 
vrorruplilU nature, ii beautifully called by Homer a golden chain. 

The 
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The fame mud be underllocd of even* other divinity, confidi • V; 
according to his highcil iufcriilcnce ; viz. that various otlur dig¬ 


nities of the iarr.e char 


* • 


- • 1 


o.w t" 


^ L \ * 

I i'-' r.i !• i'V> n: 


J r * o ji t ' * 

U l lu | .«IL) 




connected than allonifhinLlv rm';.o::r:d ; m hi> cncn.ir.::,: j in. n 


of the world: and if the reader c.;; r h‘ : :* :o this th< < 
when he reads Homer, or the 'h.hks ufa : e i.ikr are’ent tb.nio- 
gica! poet, and is able to apply it proper:-., he wifi had 0 a* t c 
theolocrv of the ancients ik.mdcd in a the -:v m h r :> bom.:: f ,hv 

J 

1 

if ' r \ + « 

I ^ A % ^ / # • • 'y V % A • V« ^ A • 4 - V » 4 ^ 4 A < 4 W < t 4 ^ 

fciectif.c; no ids true than mnrv-J!oi.> , .id mvltie. Su- 

9 

concern in-* this noil ir/portr'*. fubh* M in m.v Nktcjon the C . • 

—^ f % # 

t}h:s, and Introduction to the l\.rivmnhks of Philo ; in 
tranfiation of Sallnlt on the Gods ar.ci the World; and c: i . 
Emperor Julian’s Oration to the Sun, and to the Mother o. ti e 
Gods. 

Page 4. Ti: rzdd.jfcs :r!!ed CtKti y\ r :d;s.j The Scholiaft up■»■«; 

Arinophai.es informs us that C>i:efy!'.:s is an epithet of Vr \ 

and that fr.c is fo called bceanie if.-e pubdes o: j- th< *tn.rati,!, k,: 

animal:. Perhaps therefore, as tl.eie are two VenufcS, as \\\ 

(hall ke h.Tcaitcr, the Gcnervhides arc th^fe two, 

♦ 

Page 6. Ar.J 'J IuC:::us holding a /crr/W There is great p-o- 
priety in representing Iacehu, or Bacchus with a torch: n» 
Bacchus is ths mundane intetUa \ and lire with the ancients v\.» 




very properly conhdcrcd as a fymbol of //.Vcf.k,, from its temhag 
upward 

Page 6.— and this Bacchus they cal! Mclfsmcno:,] The Orplrh 
theoiogifts,as I have fhewn in p. iOi of theDificrtatiun prefixed to 
my trarulation of Orphe-.Ja's Hymn-, caikd the intellect of each 
the ctL::;al fpheres, by lone one ct the appellations of Bach:. 
and the foul, or animating part of the fpbere, by the natr. H 
or.e of the Mules. Ag: ecahk to *hi>, in the orb of the fun, th.y 
called the pa;: , 'TV,./, rr-. Ba aZ’.vg and the at.n.i g 

p hie'p-'-. *:/. Eut-ns the intellect rr d foul of the fun, r.i; 1 

: i:;.U *c. from their adrr.nv' !; 


O * * u . « r v ♦ • '' •' . r'« • » 

- C ^ » c- - . . - » . i V_y ^ ^. , 


* 1 v.v**_w Ow ii’,° » u . J 1 
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tilled MeJpommos : and it would be by no means improper to 
call the animating part Tneterlc. 

Page 7. They r.p'.rt indee:\ that the father rf Erich: far.ius, &?«:.] 
The fable? of the am lent- up:, in their ft tret mealing, utility 
and co nil ruction, the ire- 1 : l;er.iit..V: arid admiral !, pi- ces of eom- 
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t’uin the dregs of the univerfe. Yhcfc mighty p owm, fiom their 
furpafling iimilitude to the full god, were 'cry properly called 
by the ancients gods; and v.ere c' nl.dered by them as per; e- 
tujilv fubliilinj*’ in the moil nd.uirabV ami ns n!./;;vi union with 

* O * 

each other, and the firll caufe ; yet fo, as amidit thi- union to 
prvferve their own cficncc uidincl from that of the h:.;hclt god. 
Hence, as Pvoclusbeautifully obferves, they may be c m.p'utl to 
trcos rooted in tlie earth: for a, theh, by their roots, arc united 
with the earth, and become eaitb.b* n a:i cm hunt b ee with- 

' 4 t > 

out being earth itfcif; f«> the <;• bs by their iumnuts are pro- 
fnundlv united to the f*rid caufe, :• d hv this means art tranlcen- 

9 * 

dcaily ibnilar to without being the fi.il eaufi.. 

But thefe mighty poweis are called ’w the p -cts a y'loen c-ain^ 
•a account of their coi'medion with each uthu, and incorrup¬ 
tible 
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t:ble nature. N'vv the fir.T rf thcfe powers you may call ;/»/./• 
tecivci; the fecund -rh : ; r *; the third P.: ✓/:’«v, ard fo oa, which 
the ar. bents, deiirii'.': to i:_rnifv to us hv names, have fvmbo- 

9 O e < « 9 4 

heal 1 " denominated. Hence, fa v c Oivmpiod 'rus in MS. Cora- 

* # # a 

in GorHam, we ought not to he diihnbcu on bearin'* fueh 


names as a Saturnian power, the power Jupiter, and fuch-like, 
but explore the things to which they allude. Thus for influnce, 
by a Saturnian power rooted in the fir ft caufe, underhand a pure 
intellect: for k^svs.; or Saturn is v.z^: «•„,*, i. e. c vob.-ry.-, or, a pure 
ti.H...ct. Hence, fays OlympiotMrus, we call thole th*t are pure 
and virgins, xmsu. lie adds, On this account poets * fay, that 
Saturn devoured his children, ard afterwards, agrkn font them 


into the kg):, becaufc intellect is converted to itfclf, fecks 
itfeif, and is itlelf fought: but he again re’turds them, be* 
caufe intellect not only ftek , and procreates but produces 
into light and profits. On tills account, too, lie is called 
a ^ /. / - * ** i 0* • ^ ^ I . >, l <_ w a a. e *-* n mu ectcd figure verges 

to hit If. -Again, as thcie i> nothing diihrdered and novel in 
intellect, they reprefent Saturn as an old man, and as llow in his 
motion: ar. j hence it i> that aftrologers fay, that fueh as have 
Satum well dtuated in their nativity are prudent and endued 
with intellect. 

Again, the ancient theologifts called life by the name of Ju¬ 
piter, to whom thw; gave a two-fold appellation o>x and £r•• ;s 
fignifying by thefe names, that he gives lije through himfelr. 
Farther ft ill thev afTcit tliat the Sun is drawn bv four hotfes. and 

« 4 9 

that he is perpetua l}’ young, fignify’ng by this bis power, which 
is motive ot the whole of nature fubjeCt to his dominion, his four- 
fclu ucnveifior.s, d k. he vigour cf his energies. But they fay 

th..t the Moon i = drawn bv two bulls, bv two. on account of her 

* * # 

create and dirr.ir.ut’oo; but bv bedaub a? thefe till the 

ground, fo the Moo* 1 , governs all thole part-, which furround the 
earth. 
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This being premifed, as a fpecimen of the manner in which 

fables are to be underliood, let us conlider the meaning of that 
to which Paufanias alludes. According to the fable, then, Vulcau 
falling in love with Minerva, emitted his feed on the earth, and 
from lienee fprang the race of the Athenians. By Vulcan, there¬ 
fore, we mult underltand that divine power which prefides over 
the fpermatic and phyiical reafons which the univerfe contains: 
for whatever Nature accomplices by verging towards bodies, the 
fame Vulcan performs in a divine and exempt manner, by moving 
Nature, and uftng her as an inftrument in his own proper fabri¬ 
cation: for natural heat has a Vulcanian charaeterillic, and was 
produced by Vulcan for the purpofe of fabricating a corporeal 
nature. Vulcan, therefore, is that power which perpetually pre- 
hde.1 over the fluctuating natuic of bodies: and hence, fays Olym- 
piodorus, he operates with bellows (t, (pvaa ^) 9 which occultly 
fgnifies his operating in natures (xiti t ov tv r a»,- Qicrtrt). But by 
tart h we mult underltand matitr , which was thus fymbolically 

denominated by the ancients, as we learn from Porphyry de Antr. 
Nymph. By Minerva we mult underltand the lummit xo;i£»jof 
u’t thole intellectual natures that relide ’ll Jupiter, the artificer of 
t lie world: or, in other words, Ihe is that deity which illuminates 
all mundane natures with intelligence. The Athenians therefore, 
who are fouls ol a Minerva! charattcrifiic, may be very properly 
fed to be the progeny of Vulcan and the Earth, becaufe Vulcan, 
who perpetually imitates the intellectual energy of Minerva in his 

fabrication of the fenfible univerfe, imparts to them through this 
imitation thofevehi and thofe fpermatic reafons through which, 

in conjunction with matter , they become inhabitants of this ter- 

-cilrial abode. And thus much for the fable alluded to by Pau- 

funias. For farther information on the moil interelling fubjecls 

diicufled in this note, fee my tranflation of she Cratj lus, Phxdo, 

Parmenides and '1 imams of Plato; my Difiertation on the Eleu- 

Pmian and Bacchic .\]vfl.crie>; my traallation of Sallufl on t’«- 

/ 1 ' 

Goda 
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Gods and the World; and of the Emperor Julian’s Oration to the 
Sun, and to the Mother of the Gods. 

Page 9. Apollo, whom they denominate Alex Icarus'] Apollo 

is Alexicaau , or the difperfer of evil, through the divinity P<ran f 
whom he contains in hisetTence, as is evident from the following 
lines in the beautiful hymn of Proclus to the Sun: 


Xr; o’srro utAiyoeveo; a\ i^kolmv $izanri$ 
Ux>n*> irj Xi-iaxzrv* 1 yijr.i, 

ri'n^S) m.'U9>ir: •^Zvsior'iy.or;; i\oi% 


41 From thy bb.nd dance, rejd!:rg dr.iUy ///, 
Salubi ;cus Pa-Ax bloCToms into light, 

Health far ditt'afing, and th* extended world 
With ltreams of harmony innoxious fills.” 


Page 1 o% The daughters of the Sun are fair! to have le 10ailed 


the misfortune of their brother Phaeton ] The following explana* 
tion is given by the Platonic philofophy of the wdl known fable 
of Phaeton. Phaeton signifies a comet, by which confiderable 
parts of the earth arc at times dcilroyed. But he is laid to be 
the oiTnrir.o- of the Sun, becaufc a comet, according to the Ph- 
thrifts, is 2 fublunary body, confiding of a c.»ih Ction of drv va- 
rouTf; railed and fet on tire bv the Sun. He is likewife fa ; d to 

4 0 

have Ccfirtd the government of the chariot c r the Son, Kcaufr a 


corrict dth.es to :rr. :..*L the c ,rc\h.r rr.ction ci 


' C' 

L . J • 


H 




did rot keep the'rack ob*er\cd 1 y hi 3 parent, became a comet 
does not move in a Jirtf* c ; rr.r'.M to that of the Sun. He 
v.as Placed by th'w-der t!.ro ,.^' 4 the ai ger c f Jupiter, becaule 
this comet wes c gw'hed by ir.» id vapours, On th\; account 
he is 1 '1 tn ! 1. ..l.i :v-o t l, e : m r Ernhwnis, becaufc the com 

W.15 cMin^i.idxd through moi:u:rc. He \v d s lamented by the 
lleliades, becanfe the sapeur p.octcdirg from the duTHution of 
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the comet flowed downwards, being of a watry nature, and in 
this refpecl correfponding to tears. The Heliades were changed 
into poplar trees, becaufe a juice diflills from the poplar tree 
fimilar to amber; and amber has a golden fplendour; and gold 
is dedicated to the Sun. The fable therefore obfeurely figniiics 
that the juice of the poplar tree is produced from moiflure firni- 
lar to that which was produced by the diflolution of the comet. 

Page 13. It is related by Herodotus'] Herodotus in Terpfich. ] 

informs us, that it was Cliflhencs the Athenian, of the family of 

the Alcmrconidw, who divided the four Athenian tiibes into 
ten. 

Page 32. riltid too 7 : rare that gldular vejfds, oV.] Many of 
the pn-fent day arc 01 opinion, that the /hips of the ancients 
were of a very in con fide table iize, though a fmall degree of re¬ 
flection mull convince evety unprejudiced mind, that /hips which 
contained many banks ol rowers, and great quantities of armed 
men, mull have been vety large v. dels. But the following ac¬ 
count 0/ a flip conftruck’d by Ptolemy Philopater, from Plutarch 
in In's Life of that great commander Demetrius, abundantly proves 
the truth of what I have advanced. “ Before the time of De¬ 
metrius, fays he, these had not been feen a galley with fifteen or 
l \ teen tanks of cars. But after Demetrius, Ptolemy Philopater 
built a prodigious galley of ci^h f y hauls of oars . It was two 
hundred and eighty cubits in length. Its height from the water 
to the top of the Hern was fort)-eight cubits. It had four 
1 u:> . !> . 1 / mariners, and four the:fund reivers: and b. hides all this, 
theic was convenient /landing ior nearly three t hoof and foldie rs 
to fight above the decks.” It is true that Plutarch adds, this 
unwieldy hulk was only fit for fliew, and not for fenice; but it 
affords a \cry convincing proof, that the ancients had conrcp- 
t'ons of framing much larger fhips than any of the preteiu time; 
«nd it appears to me, that the lixt .vn -oared galley s of Demetrius, 
ireuiiuged by Plutareli, mull have been at Lad as large as our 
tiril rate men of war. The reader may fee a large and very en- 
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tertaimng 
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tertaining description of this fhip, though widely different »rr 
fomc particulars from the above account, in Athensus, lib. 6, 


cap. 5. 


Page 34. But the truth of this is confirmed hy Homer , £sV.] It 
is not however the Epirots that Homer alludes to, by a people 
unacquainted with the fea, and who knew not the ufe of fait; 
but as, in the perfon of Ulyffes, Homer has beautifully reprefented 

to us the image of one who paffes in a regular manner from a fen- 
fible to an intellectual life, he very properly deferibes him, after 
having braved the flormsof the ocean, or the dangers and difficul¬ 
ties attending a life lubordinate to that of intellect, as deftined 
to arrive among a people to whom the fea was unknown, or, in 
other words, live r. life wholly intellectual and divine. As Pau- 
fanias tl re -..as pious, but without philofophy, he could not 
have any conception rf the concealed philosophical meaning of 
Homer in the fable of Ulyffes. See more concerning this, in my 
tranfiation of, and notes to, Porphyry’s Cave of the Nymphs, 
in vol. ii. of Proclus on Euclid. 

Page 3 7. Pyrrhus r reived a wound in his head.'] It appears front 
Livy, 1 . 29. c. lib and Plutarch in Pyrrho, that Pyrrhus was flain 
in this manner, as a hid punifhment for his impiety in plunder¬ 
ing the treafa/ies of the temple of Pro r erpine. 

F2ge 39. It z:\:s xy intention, indeed, lie.] It is a circum- 
fiance remarkably fiurrular, that the Pythagorean philofopher 
Numenius was, as well a 5 ; Paufanias, deterred by a dream from 


difclof.nr the Lieu fin bn mvfteries. Ecfore the extinction of the 


genuine religion of mankind, indeed, and the introduction of 

♦ r/iu.t have been highly improper to unfold 
thcic m>iicr.c> to : ’1 ir-ti:: bat when dtlufive faith fucceeded to 


* 1 • 

. . - • * L- 


V, 



z'.i.e my fiery was no more, it then became 
moil LL and auguft inltitution. This 
.-r.e bv the latter Hatonifts: and from 
- a hich : rtunatcly yet remain in the 
it A thvih great men on Plata, I have 

been 
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been enabled to unfold tbe leading particulars of this interelling 
affair. Thefe particulars the reader may find in my Dijfcrtation 

on the Eleufininn and Bacchic Myfleries. 

Page 41. Near this is the temple of Cclejlial Venus •] The Celef- 
tial Venus (for there arc two Venules, as is well known) is that 
divine power which colle&s together the different genera of 
things, according to one defire of beauty. She is therefore very 
properly faid to derive her fubfillence from the prolific power of 
Heaven: for Heaven, as I have fhcvvn in my notes on the Craty- 
lus, compofcs that order of gods which is called by the ChaJdsean 
Theologiits retjr •? kJ vo^-or, i. e. intelligible and at the fame time inteU 
letiual ; which corresponds to intelligence ; and is wholly of it 
containing and connective nature . “ But the fccond Venus, fays 

Proclus (in Schol. MSS. in Cratvlum), Jupiter produces from 
his own generative powers, in conjunction with Dione: and this 
goddefs likevvife proceeds from foam, after the fame manner 
with the more ancient Venus, as Orpheus evinces. But thefe 
goddeffes differ from each other, according to the caufts of their 
production, their orders and their powers. For fhe that pro¬ 
ceeds from the genitals of Heaven is fupermundane, leads up¬ 
wards to intelligible beauty, is the fupplier of an Unpolluted 
life, and feparates from generation. But the Venus that pro¬ 
ceeds from Dione governs all the co-ordinations in the celeffia! 
world and the earth, binds them to each other, and perfects their 
generative progreflions,'through a kindred conjunction. Thefe 
divinities too are united with each other, through a fimilitude of 
ir.bl:lienee : for they both proceed from generative powers; one 
from that of the containing power of Heaven, and the other 
fiom that of Jupiter the artificer of the world.” He adds, 
that by the fea we muff: underffand an expanded and circum- 
Hirib^d life; by its profundity, the univerfaHy-6#tended progref- 
fion of fuch a life; and by the foam, the gixaieft purity of 
nature, that which is full of prolific light and power, that which 
t*nra$upon all life, and is as it were itsjiigheft flower.” 

ti¬ 


lt 



u From thy Mane! dance, reps:;iKg ae.xzy /./, 
talth:c:sF<<«- t! attorn; irt a I gh:« 

Health far dultiliig, ani t:* extended world 



Page IO, The daughters of the Sun are faid to have bewailed 
the misfortune of tbeir brother Phaeton ] The following explana¬ 
tion is given by the Platonic philofophy of the wv.ll known fable 
of Phaeton. Phaeton fignifies a comet, by which confiderable 
parts of the earth are at times deftroyed. But he is faid to be 
the offspring of the »Sun, becaufe a comet, according to the Pla¬ 
tonics, is a fuhlunary body, confifting of a collection of dry va- 
poui£, raifed and fet on fire bv the Sun. He is likewife faid to 

A ' 4 

have defiredthe government of the chariot rf the Sun, becaufe a 
comet defires to imitate the circv.h;r motion of the Sun. He 
did not keep the track observed by bis parent, because a comet 
does not move in a direction parallel to that of the Sun. He 

4 

was biased by thunder through the anger of Jupiter, becaufe 
this comet was e v .t:n junked by rru ♦{! vapours. On this account 
he is t'j'.d to have h.Ucn into the r*vcr Eridanus, becaufc the comet 
was extinguished through moiiture. He was lamented by the 
Heiiades, becaufe the vapour proceeding from the diiTolution of 




Wior, of the anc'c'itu 


tke pri fent <;k*.y arj of opinion. that t’*t 
v ? cro of i very uco ;fidcr«ble fizt, tlicujh a iitnll degree ol* re- 

diXiiuti inuir com !*»'•** t ^rv nnnn-liuUrci: mowi t*« r in*n« w^ich 

s J ‘ 9 


contained many banks of rowers, and great quantities of armed 

men, imift have been vety large vi-flcls. But the following ac¬ 
count of a fhip conftru&cd by Ptolemy Philopater, from Plutarch 
in his Life of that great commander Demetrius, abundantly proves 
the truth of what I have advanced. “ Before the time of De¬ 
metrius, fays he, there had not been feen a galley with fifteen or 
fixteen banks of oars . But after Demetrius, Ptolemy Philopater 

built a prodigious galley of eighty banks of oars. It was two 

hundred and eighty cubits in length. Its height from the water 
to tire top of the dern was forty-eight cubits. It had four 
hunt!)cd mariners y and four thoufand rowers: and be hides all this, 
there was convenient Handing for nearly three thoufand foldiers 
to fight above the decks.” It is true that Plutarch adds, this 
unwieldy bulk was only ft for (hew, and not for fen ice; but it 
affords a very convincing proof, that the ancients had concep¬ 
tions of framing much larger ihips than any of the prelent time; 
and it appears to me, that the fixt :en-oared galleys of Demetrius, 
mentioned by Plutarch, mult have been at hafl as large as our 
tird rate men of war. The reader may fee a large and very en- 
Yol. III. tertaining 
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tertaimng description of this fhip, though widely different in 
feme particulars from the above account, in A then* us, lib. 6, 
cap. 5. 

Page 34. But the truth of tbti it confirmed by Homer > f5V.] It 
is not however the Epirotsthat Homer allude* to, by a people 
unacquainted with the fea, and who knew not the ufe of fait: 

but as, in the perfon of Ulyfles, Homer has beautifully reprefented 

to us the image of one who paiTes in a regular manner from a ferv* 
fible to an intellectual life, he very properly deferibes him, after 
haring braved the florins of the ocean, or the dangers and difficul¬ 
ties attending a life fubordinate to that of intellect, as deftined 
to arrive among a people to whom the fea was unknown, or, in 
other words, tc live a life wholly intelle&ual and divine. As Pau- 
fanias therefore v.*as pious, but without philofophy, he could not 
n have any conception cf the concealed philofophical meaning of 
Homer in the fable of UlyfTes. See more concerning this, in my 
tranflation of, and notes to. Porphyry’s Cave of the Nymphs, 
in voL ii. of Proclus on Euclid. 

Page37. Pyrrhus receiveda woundm his bead.~] It appears from 
Livy, L 29. c. iS. and Plutarch in Pyrrho, that Pyrrhus was flam 
in this manner, as a juft punifhment for his impiety in plunder¬ 
ing the treafuries of the temple of Proserpine. 

Page 39. It was my intention , indeed, £sV.] It is a circum- 
flance remarkably Angular, that the Pythagorean philofopher 
Numenius was, as well as Faufanias, deterred by a dream from 
difcloAr.g the Eleufiniau ir.yfleries. Before the extinction of the 
genuine religion of mankind, indeed, and the introduction of 
frantic br.fi y , ?t muft have been highly improper to unfold 
thefe myfleries to all men: but when delufive faith fuccecded to 
fcieniific ihec!:yj, and divine my Aery was no more, it then became 
ncccffary tu re\«ai trii> moll holy and auguft inftitution. This 
appears to hive been done by the latter Platonifls: and from 
fome important paTagcs which fortunately yet remain in the 
manufeript Coniine a: arles, of thefe great men on Plato, I have 

been 
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been enabled to unfold the leading particulars of this interefting 
affair. Thefe particulars the reader may find in my Dijfcxtation 
on the Eleuftninn and Bacchic Myfteries. 

Page 41. Near this is the temple of Celejlud V ? nus,"] The Celef- 
tial Venus (for there arc two Venufcs, as is well known) is that 
divine power which collects together the different genera of 
things, according to one defire of beauty. She is therefore very 
properly faid to derive her fubfUlence from the prolific power of 
■Heaven: for Heaven, as I have fhewn in my notes on the Craty- 
ius, compofes that order of gqds which is called by the Chaldseati 
Thcologiils rc*rr#$ hji^oc, i. e. intelligible and at the fame time intcl- 
leHuai ; which correfponds to intelligence; and is wholly of a 
containing and count Hive nature* “ But the fecond Venus, fays 
Proclus (in Schol. MSS. in Cratylum), Jupiter produces from 
his own generative powers, in conjunction with Dione: and this 
goddefs likewife proceeds from foam, after the fame manner 
with the more ancient Venus, as Orpheus evinces. But thefe 
goddefles differ from each other, according to the caufes of their 
production, their orders and their powers. For fhe that pro¬ 
ceeds from the genitals of Heaven i« fupermundane, leads up¬ 
wards to intelligible beauty, is the fupplier of an unpolluted : 
life, and feparates from generation. But the Venus that pro¬ 
ceeds from Dione governs all the co-ordinations in the celeftia! 
world and the earth, binds them to each other, and perfects their 
generative progreflions,'through a kindred conjun6lion. Thefe 
divinities too are united with each other, through a fimilitude of 

fubfi deuce : for they both proceed from generative powers; one 

% 

from that of the containing power of Heaven, and the other 
from that of Jupiter the artificer of the world.** He adds, 
4 ‘ that by the fea we muff; underftand an expanded and cincum- 
feribed life; by its profundity, the uni verfally-e*t ended progref- 
fion of fuch a life; and by the foam, the greafeeft purity of 
nature, that which is full of prolific light and power, that which 
fwims upon all life, and is as it were its higbeft flower.** 

CL~ 
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It is remarkable that, according to the firft of thefe paffagea, 
the fecond Venus was produced from foam in the fame manner 
as the firft, as Proclus proves from the authority of the Orphic 
writings: for this information is not to be gathered from any 
other writer that I am acquainted with. Nor need it feem 
ftrange, that this fhould be mentioned by no ancient author 
prior to Proclus: for before the eftablifhment of the Chriftiaa 


religion, the Orphic writings were defervedly held in fuch great 
veneration, from containing the ceremonies of a mode of wor- 


fhip coeval vuttb the univerfe , that the lefs myftic parts of them 
were but fcldom cited, and the moft mvftic, not at all. AsPro- 


clos, therefore, was the man that unfolded the theology and phi- 
lofophy of tlie Greeks in the moft confumrr.ate perfe&ion, and 
this at a period when the ancient religion was almoft entirely 
extirpated, and the Orphic writings were confidered as facred but 
by a few, we cannot wonder at meeting with this, and much 
fcmllar information in the works of this incomparable man. 

Page 46. They ajjert that he was once bound by Pluto, 

It appears to me, that the great confufion and abfurdity with 
which modern explanations of the fables of the ancients are re¬ 
plete, may fce alcribed to the two following caufes: the want 
or ability to difhngtt.ih in the fame perfon, hiftory from fable; 
and ignorance of the ftcrcl meaning of ancient fable. Thus, in 
the prefer. t ir -lance, moft of the modems would, I am perfuaded, 
con fiber this llcry about Thcfen:, as at bottom merely hiftorical, 
though it is in fact cr.e of thefe ancient fables which are replete 
v. :t •. the mot philoiophrcal end nnftic information. At prefent, 

it does not feem to be ever, fufpedted by any one, that 
the theology of !*re Greeks, when viewed in its genuine purity, 
i- a t-ung thcmc.it iohlime and fr: v ::nfic that the mind of man 
can pciT.biy Ccvifc; and that c hq::. n‘iy, as the Grecian fables 
are the progeny of tins tin o': gy, u;cy cannot fail of being re¬ 
mark!^ v 


K:entif.c and u.khrr.e. 


That the reader therefore, 
whofe mental eye i* not :o unr^vsed by oblivion, as to exclude 

all 
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all poflibility of recovering the ufe of it, in the prefent life, 
may be convinced of the truth of the preceding obfervations, let 
him attend to the following information derived from the phi- 
lofophy of Pythagoras and Plato. 

There are three orders of fouls which are the perpetual at¬ 
tendants of the gods. The firff of thefe orders angels compofe; 
the fecond, daemons; and the third, heroes. But as there is no 
vacuum either in incorporeal or corporeal natures, but on the 
contrary profound union, it is necefTary, in order to accomplish 
this, that the Iaft link of a ftiperior order fhould coalcfce with the 
fammit of one proximately inferior. Hence therefore, between 
ejfent'tal heroes, who perpetually attend the gods, and are con- 
fequently impafiive and pure, and the bulk of human fouls who 
defcend with pafiivity and impurity, it is necefTary there fhould 
be an order of human fouls, who defcend with impafllvity and ‘ 
purity. Thefe fouls were called by the ancients with great pro¬ 
priety Heroes, on account of their high degree of proximity and 
alliance to fuch as are effentially Heroes. Hercules, Thefeus, Py¬ 
thagoras, Plato, &c. were foals of this kind, who dcfcended into 
generation both to benefit other fouls, and in compliance with 
that neceflity by which all natures inferior to the petpetual at¬ 
tendants of the gods are at times obliged to defcend. The cha- 
ra&eriftics of thefe heroic fouls are, grandeur of attion, elevation, 
and magnificence: and Plato in his Laws fays, that we ought to 
venerate them, and perform funeral facrifices in honour of their 
memory. They are too of an undefiled nature when compared 
with other human fouls, than whom they are likewife far more • 
intellectual. They have much of an elevated nature, and which 
is properly liberated from an inclination to matter. Hence they 
are eafily led back to the intelligible wot Id, in which they live 
for manv periods; while, on the contrary, the mod irrational kind 
of fouls are either never led back, or tbis is accomplifhed with , 
great difficulty, cr continues for a very inconfiderable period of 
time, 

0-3 
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But as every god beginning from on high produces his pro- 
per (cries as far as to the laft of things, and this feriea compre¬ 
hends many effaces different from each other, fuch as Angelica], 
Darmoniacal, Heroical, Nymphical, and the like, theloweft pow¬ 
ers of thefe orders have a great communion and phyfical fym- 
pathy with the human race, and contribute to the perfection of 
afl their natural operations, and particularly to their procreations* 
As thefe heroic fouls too have a two-fold form of life, viz. 
mmmmhxx and cogitative, the former of which is called by Plato in 
the Timseus the circle of difference, and the latter, the circle of 
fwmmtfs , and which are character ifed by the properties of male and 
femaV ;—hence thefe fouls at one time exhibit a deiform power, 
by energizing according to the mafeuline prerogative of their na¬ 
ture, or the circle of fameneft, and at another time according to 
their feminine prerogative, or the circle of difference; yet fo, 
as that according to both thefe energies they ad with reditude, 
and without merging themfelves in the darknefs of body. They 
likewife know the natures prior to their own, and exercife a pro¬ 
vidential care over inferior concerns, without at the fame time 
having that propenfity,to fuch concerns which is found in the 
bulk of mankind. But the fouls which ad erroneoully according 
to the energies of both thefe circles, or which, in other w'ords, 
neither exhibit accurate fpccimens of pradical or intelledual 
virtue^thefe differ in no refped from gregarious fouls, or the 
herd of mankind, with whom the circle of famcnefs is fettered, 
and the circle of difference fuffains all-various ffadures and 
diftortions. 

As it is impollible, therefore, that thefe heroic fouls can ad 
with equal vigour and perfection, according to both thefe circles 
at once, as this is the province of natures more divine than the 
human, it is neceffary that they muff fometimes defeend and 
energize principally according to their opinionative part, and 
fometimes according to their more intelledual part. Hence, one 
of thefe circles muff energize naturally, and the other be hinder¬ 
ed 
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<d from its proper energy, On this account Heroes are called 
ufaStoi Demigods, as having only one of their circles illuminated 
by the gods. Such of thefe, therefore, as have the circle of 
famenefs unfettered, as are roufcd to an elevated life, and arc 
moved about it, according to a deific energy—thefe arc faid 
to have a god for their father, and a mortal for their mother, 
through a defe& with refped to the opinionative form of life. 
But fuch, on the contrary, as energize without impediment ac¬ 
cording to the circle of^ difference, who adl with becoming* 
re&itude in pra&ical affairs, and at the fame time cnthufiaJiicaUy y 
or, in other words, under the infpiring influence of divinity— 
thefe are faid to have a mortal for their father, and a goddefs for 
their mother. And in fhort, re&itude of energy in each of thefe 
circles is to be aferibed to a divine caufe, which illuminates, 
invigorates and excites them in the molt unreftrained and im- 
paffive manner, without deftroying freedom of energy, in the 
circles themfelves, or caufing any partial affe&ion, fympathy or 
tendency in illuminating deity. When the circle of famenefs, 
therefore, has dominion, the divine caufe of illumination is faid 
to be mafculinc and paternal; but when the circle of difference 

predominates, it is faid to be maternal. Hence Achilles ads 

$ 

with rc&itude in pra&ical affairs, and at the fame time exhibits 
fpecimens of magnificent, vehement, and divinely-infpired ener¬ 
gy, as being the fon of a goddefs. And fuch is his attachment 
to pra&ical virtue, that even when in Hades, Homer reprefents 
him as defiring a union with body, that he may affifl his father. 
While on the contrary Minos and Rhadamanthus, who were 
heroes illuminated by Jupiter, raifed themfelves from generation 
to true being, and meddled with mortal concerns no farther than 
abfolute neceffity required. 

The feus therefore, who as well as Hercules was a hero, who 
energized principally according to an intellectual life, and who 
w*as a lover of both intelligible and fenfible beauty, may be faid to 
have been bound by Pluto, while he was united w ith body, be- 

Qcaufe 
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caufe every thing fublunary is under the dominion of this godj 
and to have been liberated by Hercules, becaufe through his 
afhftance he was led from a fcnlible to an intellectual life, which 
has the fame relation to a corporeal life, as the light of day to 
the darknefs of night. 

Page 46. But it appear1 to me, that Homer, fife.] We fhould 
rather fay that Homer derived his knowledge refpecting the fouls 
in Hades, and the names of the infernal rivers which it contains, 
from the myftie traditions of Orpheus, who inftituted the religion 
of Greece, and that the rivers called Acheron and Cocytus in 
Cichyrus were denominated from their fimilitude to thofe of the 
fame name in Hades. But the reader mull not fuppofe that the 
infernal rivers deferibed by Homer are nothing more than the 
paradoxical fports of poetical fancy ; but, as Proclus on Plato’s 
Republic beautifully obferves, it is proper to believe, that for 
thofe who require chaftifement and purification, fubterranean 
places are prepared, which, from their receiving the various de- 
fluxions of the dements above the earth, are called rivers by my- 
thologids, and are filled with daemons who prefide over fouls, 
and who are cf an avenging, punilhing, purifying, and judicial 
characteriltic. Hence, fays he, the poetry of Homer is not to be 
condemned, when it calls the infernal region a place 

<4 Herr;J zr.il <lz rk, and ochous to the goth.” 

For the variety and imagination of the pretiding daemons excite 
nil this obfeurity and horror. I only adu, that Acheron is a place 
adapted to the purgation of care and forrow, and which alfo cor- 
reiponds to air and the meridional part of the world; but that 
Cccytus together with Styx correfpond to earth and the 
we.lern centre, and punifli hatred, through lamentations and 

grief. See mere 011 tills fubjtct, in mv Introduction to the Fhae- 

C* ~ * 

do of Plato. 

Page 49. G\n. j Oxen wrj a Lvcian poet, and compofed 
Jivxu in honour oi Audio at Delos. 

Page 51. 
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Page 51. 'That Celefidl Venus is the eldejl of tbnfe divinities who 
are called the Parca.~\ We have already obferved, that there are 
two Venufes, one fupermundane , the other mundane. The firft of 
thefe is the Cclejlial Venus mentioned in this place by Paufanias, 
as the eldcft of the Parcx, though according to the Orphic hymn 
to this goddefs, and which I have no doubt is the truth, Hie is 
the ruler of the Fates: for the Hymn fays xou t 

il thou governejl the three Fates," 

Page 52. udnd the temple of Diana the huntrefs,'] The fphere 
of the Moon is, as is well known, attributed to the goddefs 
Diana: and this divinity, as we ar£ informed by Proclus in 

Tim. p.260, <( is the caufe of nature to mortals , as Jhe is the 1 
fef-confpicnous image of fontal NatureV Zttovv) oat, oc Tots 

Onflow Tn:<pv?iu)i;, to ccvTOTrlof ccyxXfxx wa% r>j; orr t youz<; <As 
the Moon therefore is the caufe of the exifttnce of all na¬ 
tural life, fo likevvife of its diflolution: for the natural life which 
fhe imparts to all animals and plants, brings with it a limited 
duration, and, when the period of its exigence is accomplifhcd, 
returns to this divinity as its fountain. Hence Diana is very 
properly reptefented as a huntrefs: for through certain unappa- 
rent powers refident in the rays of the Moon, of which arrows 

arc an image, Hie takes away, or, in other words, receives back 
again, the natural life which file gave. 

Page £4. Bacchus leading Vulcan back to heaven,] The meaning 
of this beautiful fable appears to me to be as follows: Vulcan, 
as we have already obferved, is that divine power which prefides 
over the fpermatic and phyfical rcafons of the univerfe; or, in 
other woids, which by ufing nature as an inftrument, produces ' 
all the bodies which the univerfe contains. Juno is the infpec- 
tive guardian of all motion and progrefiion. Hence fine is faid to 
have hurled Vulcan from heaven, becaufe file is the caufe o f Vul¬ 
can’s prolific progrefiion to the .*Uremity of things, and of his 
being ever)' where piefcnt with his productions in the molt un- 
rtitrained manner—in a manner, by which this progrefiion, con¬ 
tinually 
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tinmrily fufpcnded from its proper principle, pervades through 
every order. But the golden throne which Vulcan fends to 
Juno, it that vehicle depending on the goddefs, and from illu¬ 
minating which {he has a mundane eftablifliment: and the un- 
apparect bonds which it eontaius are thofe vital conne&ives by 
which foul becomes united with body. Thefe bonds are faid to 
be fixed in the throne by Vulcan, becaufe this deity is fuperior 
to Juno, confidcred according to her mundane eftablilhment. All 
the gods except Bacchus were unable to perfuade Vulcan to free 
Jane from her boods; becaufe Bacchus, or the mundane intelleft, 
is the monad or proximately exempt producing caufe of the 
ultimate progreffions of all the gods ; and hence Vulcan, confi- 
dered according to his laft proctdCon, is fufpended from Bacchus, 
by whom at the lame time he is converted on high. Hence 
Bacchus is (aid to have led him back to heaven: but it is added, 
by means of intoxication ; i. e. by deific intelligence, through 
which every inferior deity is converted to deities of a fuperior 
charaderiftic, aod all the gods become abforbed in the ineffable 
principle of all things. Laftly, by Vulcan freeing Juno From her 
bonds, nothing more is meant than, that this goddefs according 
to her mundane cftablifhment receives a power from Vulcan, 
through which while fhe illuminates with a divine light her de¬ 
pending vehicle, fhe is at the fame time exempt from all inclination 

aod pafCve affe&ion towards the fubjecl of her illuminations; and 
the fame reafoning mull be applied to every mundane divinity. 

Page 56. Gave that or ad; conserving the bladder.'] This 
oracle is preferred by Plutarch in his life of Tbefeus, and is thus, 
except in the laft line, tranflated by Langhorn: 

From royal flems thy honour, Thefeus, fpriugs. 

By Jove belov’d, the fire fapreme of kings. 

See riflng towns, fee wide-extended flares. 

On thee dependent, aik their future fates * 

Hence, hence with fear! Thy favour’d bark lhall ride, 

Safs, like a bladder, o’er the foamv tide. 

Page 
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Page 57. And that Bacchus himfelf appeared as thAr leader .] 
The following Platonic dogma, which belongs to the greated 
arcana of ancient Wifdom, foivcsall that appears to be fo abfurd 
and ridiculous to the atheidical and fuperfieial in fuch-like hiilo- 
rical relations as the prefent. Every deity beginning from on 
, high, produces his own proper feries to the lad of things; and 
thisferies comprehends in itfelfmany effences differing from each 
other. Thus, for inftance, the Sun produces Angelical % Da- 
moniacal , Heroical, Nytnphual> Panical, and fuch-like powers^each 
of which fubiids according to a folar chara&eriftic: and the fame 
reafoning mud be applied to every other divinity. All thefc 
power* are the perpetual attendants of the Gods, but they have 
not all of them an effence •wholly fuperior to man. For after 
tjfential Heroes an order of fouls follows, who proximately go¬ 
vern the affairs of men, and are daemoniacal xara a-ppo-iv, according 
to habitude or alliance , but not effentially. Of this kind are the 
Nymphs that fympathize with waters. Pans with the feet of 
goats, and the like : and they d’ffer from thofe powers that are 
effentially of a demoniacal chara&eriftic, in this, that they affumc 
avariety of fhapes (each of the others immutably preferving one 
form), are fubjeft to various pafllons, and are the caufes of all- 
various deception to mankind. Proclus in Schol. MSS. in Cra- 
tylum obferves, that the Minerva which fo often appeared to 

TJlyffes and Telemachus was of this latter kind, or* tin >.<xk iexviz 
Tpayoc-xiXftf, xai ^r.fjLaat XgUfxtvxky #<*> 

tiirtf Tot’; avSpa>T#i/f iroXiTuo/xtyau. ax n n tv oovaatij 

Kat ru pa vtiacc. i, e. “ There are Pans with the feet of 

goats, and Mi nerval fouls affuming a variety of Ihapes, and prox¬ 
imately governing mankind; fuch as was the Minerva that ap¬ 
peared to Ulyffes and Telemachus. ,, The Bacchus therefore, 
that appeared to the Lacedemonians in the war mentioned by 
Paufanias, mud be conlidered as belonging to one of the orders 
of thofe powers we have jud enumerated. 

P»gc 
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Page 6l. Thcfevs, when he departed to Jlay the Minotaur~] The 
explanation given by the moderns of the Minotaur, and the other 
parts of the fable to which it belongs, is as abfurd and foreign 
from the truth, as any of their folutions of ancient fables. “ I 
(hall make it appear (fays the Abbe Banier* with all the law- 
kf> /rp/.r of a Frenchman, and in the true fpirit of a Catholic 
divine) that the Minotaur , with Pafiphae , and the reit of that 
fable, contain nothing but an intrigue of the queen of Crete 
with a captain named Taurus; and the artifice of Dcedalus only * 
a fly confident.” And in this impudent manner he explains ' 
the meft celebrated fables of antiquity. It is true indeed, that 
my own countrymen are at prefent unacquainted with the divine 
wifdomof the ancients; but I do net know of ary Fnglifh writer 
that has attempted to explain the Grecian fables in a manner fo 
impertinent, trifling, and abfurd. Surely every •thinking mind 
muft unite with me in acknowledging, that if the ancients intend¬ 
ed to conceal in their Ob’es nothing more than what Banier pre- 
fents us with, their fables arc far mere puerile than the riddles 
ccmpofed by the ingenious Mr. Ncv.bcry for children. Lord 
Bacon, though far from penetrating the profound meaning of • 
the ancients in thefe fables, faw enough to be convinced that they 
were replete with the higheft wifdom of which he had any con¬ 
ception; and has done all in attempting to unfold them that 

* 

great genius without the a Alliance ofg *;///;//*>jhPefoffy is able to 
cFtCt. But the moft piercing fagacity, the ir.cft brilliant wit, and 
the moll exquifite fubtilty of thought, without this afliflance, are 
here of no avail. 

It is indeed eafy for ingenious nen to give an explanation of 
an ancient table, which to trie fupcrficial obferver (hall appear to 
be the precise mean’rg which Its inventor defigned to convey, 
though it he in reality very :V from the truth. This may be 


caiily accounted for by coni’,dcrirg, that all fables arc images cf 

* Vol. i. c: the tranf.au. n :: Nh iholocy, p. 29. 
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truths, but thofe of the ancients, of truths with which but few 
are acquainted. Hence, like pictures of unknown perfons, they 
become the fubje&s of endlefs conjecture and abfurd opinion, 
from the fimilitude which every one fancies he difcovers in them 
to obje&s with which he has been for a long time familiar. He 
who underitands the explanations given by the Platonic philofo- 
phers of thefe fables will fubferibe to the truth of this obser¬ 
vation, as it is impoffibl# that thefe interpretations could fo 
wonderfully harmonize with the external or apparent meaning of 
the fables, without being the true explanations of their latent 
fenfe. But to return to the fable in queftion. Olympiodorus 
in his MS. Commentary on the Gorgias of Plato, beautifully 
unfolds mod of it as follows: 44 The llinotaur fignihes the favage 
paffions which our nature contains. The thread which Ariadne 
gave toThefcus, a certain divine power conjoined with our nature. 
And the labyrinth , the obliquity and abundant variety of life. 
Theftus therefore, being one of the mofl excellent characters, 
vanquifhed th» impediment, and freed others together with him- 
felf.” o w yx% fjny'Jlctv^oq ra 5 or^oum. o h 

-Ssiar T»a o as to o*jcoXixov xat ro?,v 

TTOKiXoy 70V Giov. o T0*wv Su-7 £U( toy, KdiuszTr.tTiv, a?.*x xat 

iyla? fsll* auov. 

Page 62. For there is nothing extant of Mnfaus, &c .] Unfor¬ 
tunately, at prefent, not one of the works of the ancient Mtifxus 
is extant: for it is well known to all the learned, that the little 
poem entitled, The I.oves of Hero am! Leandcr was computed 
by a grammarian of a much later age than that of Mufreu?. 

Page 64. Ilygia , who they report is the daughter of JEfculaplus .] 
Hygia . or Health, tn the Orphic hymn fo ./Pfeulapius, is called 
the wife of JEfculapius. But this is by no means ihTcordant 
with what Paufanias afllrts: for a communion of energies among 
divine natures was called by ancient theclogiils 7*1*0.;, or 
a facred marriage. Hence, Health, conlidereJ as proceeding 

from. 
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fr wh jEfeutapius, nsay be called hit daughter, and, aacomfflom- 

eating with him in divine energies, his wife. 

Page 64. When Bacchus ftrft came into Attka.~] The reader 
mnft be careful to r emember, that the Bacchns here mentioned 
'Was one of thofc heroes of whom we hare given an account in 
the note to p. 46 ; and that he was called Bacchus becaufe he 
defeended from the deity of that name. 

•Page 67. Herculet, according to the fable , ftrangling the Dra - 
gonx.] I have already obferved concerning Hercules, that he 
was one of thofe exalted characters belonging to the human race, 
who, from their high degree of proximity and alliance to effential 
Norms, were juftly called by the ancients Heroes xdla yrnt, or 
ac c wrdmg to habitude, and that he energized principally ac¬ 
cording to an intellectual life. As Hercules, therefore, was a 
charadcr of this kind, it would be abfurd to confider the pro¬ 
digies related of him as hiftorical fafb; but we fhould view them 
in the Kght of fables, under which certain divine truths are con¬ 
cealed. Indeed* to fuch as confider the accounts given of Her¬ 
cules ashritoriCal fads, we may very properly addrefs the words 
of Plato to DionyGus, when he was interrogating him on this 
▼cry fubje&, I mean the achievements of Hercules, “ that if the 

things reported of Hercules are true, he was neither the fon of 
Jupiter, nor bleflcd, but on the contrary miferable: but if he 

was the fbn of Jupiter and bleffed, thefe accounts are falfe.” 

* aiXAwf ft In rm; T<x Touxvi*. i»V «»f • as’Mgi&g V\»Ivp 

▼f ho nerui 7ov c'i u pit ravla *r*v, a avlov 

ttIt Suo: T7, uh ttbaij, fcy, aX>.’ OvX.^ 1 II h hiof n» xau ish*l- 
fUtt =0 Tai/k*. 

But the meaning of the prefent fable, at Paufaniaa very pro- 
periy calls it, appears to be as follow. : A dragon is a fymbol of 
the partial life of the foul, i. e. of the life which fhc leads while 
fepa rated from the gods : for as a dragon is laid to caft off its 
ion and become young again, fo the foul acquires rtjuvcnefcency 

* OJympiodori MSS. S^hol. in Plawnis Gorjiaxo. 
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by always defcending into generation. It is therefore by no 
means wonderful, that Hercules, who was bom with intelle&ual 
prerogatives fo much fuperior to the bulk of mankind, ftiould. 
even from his infancy have been remarkably united with divine 
natures, and thus may be faid to have vanquiihed a partial life, 
which is implied by his ftrangling dragons in his infancy. I only 
add farther concerning Hercules at prefent, that as he defeended 
from Jupiter, it appears to me that his life was both politic and 
philofophicy and this in the higheft degree pofiible to human 

s 

nature. 

Page 67. Minerva riftngfrom tin head of Jupiter.'] Minerva, 
as Plato beautifully obferves in the Cratylus, is deific intelligence: 
and hence fhe is faid to have proceeded from the head of Jupiter, 
or the demiurgic intelle#, by which the world was produced, 
becaufe (he is the progeny of the deijic intelligence of this intellect, 
which is the very fummit, flower, and as it were head of Jupiter. 

Ibid. 67. For they firjl of, all denominated Minerva Ergane.J 
Ergane means artificer: and the propriety of this appellation 
mud be obvious to every one, from what we obferved in the pre¬ 
ceding note; I mean, that (he is the immediate progeny of the 
artificer of the univerfe . 

Page 68. Jupiter, who is denominated Polieus.] Polieus means 
the guardian of a city ; and this is a very proper epithet of Ju- 
piter, becaufe he is the caufc of a politic and philofophic life. 

Page 69. In her hand Jbe holds a fpcar , a Jhield lies at her feet, 
and near her fpcar there is a dragon , which may perhaps be Erich* 
thonius ; and at the hafe of the Jlaiue tlx generation of Pandora is 
reprefented. ] The fpear of Minerva is a fymbol of that all-per¬ 
vading pow-er, through which the gods without control are 
enabled to pervade the univerfe, to aid fublunary forms, and to 
amputate bafe matter. Her Jhiehl fignifies that untamed power, 
which firil appears in her elTence, and from thence becomes an 
invincible dtfeqpe to the gods; through which they remain fecure 
from pafilou, and reign over the univerfe triumphant and pure. 

A drago* 
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A dragon, too, is very.properly confidered as one of t’ e fymbofs 
belonging to this goddefs. For, as we have before obferved, this 
animal Ggnifies the partial life of the foul, or, in other words, 
the condition of its inteUcR when feparated from divine intellcQs : 

. and it is the province of Minerva, as we are informed by Proclus, 
to eftablifh all partialinitlleds, in the univerfal inttiled of Jupiter. 

With refpect to Pandora, it is well known that, according to 
the fable, (he was a woman made out of earth by Vulcan, at the 
command of Jupiter, in order to take vengeance on Prometheus 
for having ftolen fire from heaven; that fhe was adorned by each 
god with fome particular gift; and that fhe was afterwards fent 
by Jupiter to Epimetheus the brother of Prometheus with a box 
full of all*various evils. 1 lie recondite meaning however of this 
fable is, I fear, at prefent pei fect’y unknown; and therefore I 
fball prefent the reader with the following beautiful explanation 
of it from the MS. Scholia of Olvmpiodorus on the Gorgias of 
Plato:—“ Prometheus is the infpective guardian of the defeent of 

rational fouls: for to exert a providential energy \& the employ¬ 
ment of the rational foul, and prior to any thing clfe, to know 
itfelf. Irrational natures indeed perceive through percuffion, 
and prior to impulfion know nothing: but the rational nature is 
able, prior to information from another, to know what is ufe- 
ful. Hence Epimetheus is the infpeclive guardian of the 
irrational foul, becaufe it knows through percuflion, and not 
prior to it. Prometheus, theref -.e, is that power which prefides 
over the defeent of rational fouh. But /.re fignifies the rational 

foul itfelf; becaufe, as lire tends upwards, fo the rational foul 
purfues things on high. But v-_u will fay. Why is this fire faid to 
have been ftolen? I anfwer. That which is Holen is transferred 
from its proper place to one th ‘ > foreign. Since, therefore, 

the rational foul is fent from its • oper place of abode on high, 
to earth as to a foreign region, cn this account the fire is faid to 
be flolcn. But why was i: concealed in a reed? Becaufe a reed 

4 

is cavernous like a conduit pipe and therefore fig- 
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taifics the fluid body U £it>ror era/**) in which the foul is carried. 
But why was the fire rolen contrary to the will of Jupiter? 
Again the fable fpea> 3 is a fable i for both Prometheus and Ju¬ 
piter are willing that il e foul fhould abide on high; but as it is 
requifite that fhe fhouh defeend, the fable fabricates particulars 
accommodated to the perfons. And it reprefents, indeed, the 
fuperior charafter, which is Jupiter, as unwilling; for he wifhes 
the foul always to abide on high: but the inferior chara&er Pro¬ 
metheus obliges her t.> defeend. Jupiter therefore ordered Pan - 
dora to be made. And what elfe is this, than the irrational foul* % 
which is of a feminine chara£Uriftic? For as it was neceflary 
that the foul fhould defeend to thefe lower regions, but, being 
incorporeal and divine, it was impofliblfc for her to be conjoined 
with body without a medium, hence fhe becomes united with it 
through the irrational foul. But this irrational foul wa9 called 
Pandora, becaufe each of the gods bellowed on it fome particular 
gift. And this fignifies that the illuminations which terreflrial 
natures receive, take place through the celefiial bodiesf 

I add farther concerning Minerva, from Proclus on the Tf- 
mseus, that fhe is called Phofpher, becaufe fhe extends the whole 
of intelle&ual light. The Saviour , as eflablifhing every partial 
intellect in the total intelle£i«n9 of her father Jupiter. Calker got f 
or producing beautiful works , as comprehending all the works of 
her father in intellc&ual beauty. A virgin , as extending an 
undefiled and unmingled purity. Aigiochos , or segts•bearing, as 
moving the whole of Fate, and governing its produ61ions. Phi - 
lofophic , as replete with intelle&ual knowledge, and the light of 

wifdom. And Phtlopolemtc , as uniformly ruling over the oppoft 

* 

* The true man, or the rational foui, confifts of intellect, cogitation, and 
opinion: but the fummitof the irrational life is the pbantufy uBder which defir* 
like a many-headed favage bcaft, and anger like a raging lion, fubfift. 

f For the irrational foul is an immaterial body , or, in other words, vitalized 
txttnfion , fuch at the mathematical bodiet which wt frame in the phantafy; and 
the celefiial bodiet arc of this kind. 

Vot. lit R iaf 
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ing natures which the world contains, Proclus farther informs 
us in MSS. Schol. in Cratylum, “ that this goddefs is called 
Fi 8 ory, and Health; the former, becaufc fhc caufes intelleft to 
rule over neceflity, and form over matter; and the latter, becaufc 
(he preferves the univerfe perpetually whole; pcrfe£t, exempt from 
age, and free from difeafe. It is the property therefore of this 
goddefs to elevate and didribute, and through an intelle&ual 
dance, as it were, to connect, eftablifh, and defend inferior na. 
tures in fuch as are more divine.” n aSxw NIKH v^oamyo^tvtlau xai 

TTIE.IA, rs» fjut nvt x^xiuj •zzwvrx m? arayr.*}^ xow to mg vXijj, 
9?£i o’aci xtu TtXucy, xa> t, xcu a»o{r»i o>*£v\ark>vcra to xay. oixuoy 

•St rr^ rev Buv txi%<j, xou to arayto, jcu fitgifaft *a» cl« ttjj yeigaj 

put; atrxdUn to*; text tnffvti? xai ^covgnr tv allots. 

Page 75. //if reported that this Jlatue fell from heaven .] The 
reafon why fome flatues were called by the ancients Diopeteis, 
is (fays Jatnblichus apud Phot. p. 554) “ becaufe the occult 
ait by which they were fabricated by human hands, was 
incoorpicuous.” 

Page 75. CullimacL’js mad; for the Jlatue of the goddefs a lamp 
•f gold, which, when filed with oil , Burns day and night for the 
fpac; of a year , £sV. j The ancients with great propriety dedi¬ 
cated a burning lamp to Minerva, as (he is the goddefs of Wlf- 
dom : for as truth is light itfeli, and has a mod intimate alliance 
with wifdom, it is impoflible that any corporeal fubftance can more 
aptly fymbolize with wifdom than fenfible light. Hence Afcle- 
pius Traflianus in Schol. MSS. in Nicom. Arithmet. Ifagogen. 
beautifully derives the etymon of tropux wifdom from to <ra$i; 
theperfpicuous and clear. But for the fake of the liberal reader 
I will tranferibe the paflage, as the manufeript is very rare, 
in t* *r» y oh cx$ix Tij oto-a, u; aa.$vinh*voa rot, orullx, 

T^Sfy axTo T«flo eatpix rtapdoi 5 AEyou-tv o-tto tw f wloj. oSjj Xxt 
xa>S' cwret ^cwolxia, rxvix xi0*W/xs»a xau xaSatpt kx'Kh* 
ivu to cra^tf ra xixgvpu‘ia- s> crxoly Ty ayfota (L r»< aVyot*{) 

itf *fiu lut tovTo ttXnSo 0 v\»n, i. c. 44 What then 


is 
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is wifdom ? We reply that it is a certain clearnefs , as being that 
which renders all things perfpicuous. But from whence was 
this word clearnefs denominated ? We reply, From light. From 
whence alfo Ariftotle calls all fuch things as are apparent , lumi¬ 
nous and pure . Since therefore the clear is accuftomed to lead 
into light and knowledge things concealed in the darknefs of 
ignorance, on this account it is thus denominated.” 

The following remarkable paflage, indeed, Ihews that the an¬ 
cients were in pofTeflion of a Hone, from which they made ever - 
burning wicks for lamps. This paflage is from Apollonius, in 
his little treatife entitled I<rc%icu Qavpcuruii, cr Wonderful Hi/lories, 
and is taken from Tacus. Taxo$ nr tv o xapv(pyjaiy) 

Xi>o^£>ojX*6o$ vn^votn; <t tftuhit; x) t%ov imSAou vftunlcu 

%iy'x/xctyfKz. rpE$ov<Ti avlov xj f» At/^wa, x^ ir*v Kzioptvcc Xctfxvpot 
axcclccxavrec, tv¥ kxp&ytivv ruv poTCXito^ivuv n tv\i>< n; ytyytJctiy 

vS'a.loit atAXa x>u/*aV (forte Kailou, role t# txfxotynof 

i-rmOila*. xj o /x*» pfc?ro; aroppo, avio Je \iv*oi kxi vzSxpot ymlou vrro Tou 

rt'pof, xa* -jraXiy ft? raj aJ’aj ‘'yXP’jC* 1 Xf 5 ‘ a * # Ta ^ ? ^ u X y ‘ a ^ lya to» 
wrrxrtx %povo* ccxxlxcrit'vxrcc xaio^itoc. /x^i , Awv SoKijAa.^ii bt xa* r§vg 

v\. (Aixlkfyfxtfovt; n o7fxwi too iXXvpc»wi/ xcuo/aivh’. •yi'yyflow hi o XtSof 

cu?o;, X3U ty Kapury a£* ou <a* TtMfza iXaGtr. iro\v; h *> KvTpy xala- 

Caa>oyi4>y *?ro touj r*fay5pou «,* «fl** XoAoyj Tropivo/xiyois, «r ap»r«px rov EA» 

pcaov otto Kochi) irtlpvt* xa* xafa to wa»<riA»j>o» au£i1<x», xa^aX** ^-shvaylof 

rov cr«^»3ytot,» piiwlat xa» o a» 9 o{. That is, u Tacus in his Treatife on 
Stones fays, that the (lone which is called Caryllius contains g, 
certain woolly and coloured fubflance, from which garments are 
fpun and wove. Wicks for lamps likewife are twilled from this 
fubftance, which burn with a clear light, without being con- 
fumed. Thefe garments, too, are not purified from the dirt 
which they contract by water; but they enkindle the branches 
of vines, and then place the garments on them. The dirt is by 
this means removed, and the garments become white and pure 
through the fire, and adapted to the purpofes for which they 
were before employed* But the wicks which are formed from 
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thi: t‘ubj:ar.:e for lamps, •when burnt with oil , give a perpetual light, 
•without re qu ring f ejh fupply .:« By the fmell too of thefe lamps, 
thofe that labour under the falling ficknefs are dete&ed* This 
ftone grows in Caryilus, from whence it derives its name. It 
likewife ajjoimds in that part of Cyprus through which you 
defeeud from Gerandrum towards Soli, on the left hand of Pi¬ 
rn ar us beneath the rocks. This ftone increafes about the full 
moon, and is diminlfhed when the moon decreafes*” It appears 
from this curious paflage, that this ftone Caryjlius muft be the 
lame with lir.um vivurr, or cjbejlinunu 

What Plutarch too, in his treatife. Why the Oracles ceafe t$ 
give anf-versy fays concerning the non-exiftence of this ftone in 
his time, particularly deferred the attention of the philofophic 
reader. “ It is not long (fays he) fince the quarry of Caryftus 
has ceafed to yield a certain foft ftone, which ufed to be drawn 
into a fine thread ; for I iuppofe that fome here have feen tow¬ 
els, net-work, and coifs, woven of that thread which could not 
be burnt; but when they were foiled with ufing, people threw 
them into the fire, and took them out white and clean ; for the 
fire only ferved to purify them. But all this is vanifhed, and 
nothing is to be found in the quarry now, but fome few fibres or 
hairy threads, lying featured up and down. Ariftotle and his 
followers affirm, that the caufe of all this is owing to an exha¬ 
lation within the earth, the phenomena proceeding from which 
fail, or again make their appearance, when this exhalation fails, 
or revives and recovers itfelf again.” The reafon why this ftone 
fometimes fails, and at others appears again,can only be fatisfa&o- 
rily accounted for by that theory refpe&ing fertile and barren pe¬ 
riods, which the reader will find unfolded in the note to page 104. 

With refpeci to the lamp mentioned by Paufanias, whether 
its burning day and night for a year was entirely owing to the 
wick being made of Carpafian flax, fo that the lamp was not 
larger than the lamps ufed in common, deferves tojbe inveftigated 

by the curious in natural researches. But that the ancients pof- 
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Ji*fTcd the art of conftru&inglamps that would burn for many age« 
without fupply, I think the liberal reader will be fully convinced, 
from perilling the following account of lamps found in ancient 
fepulchres, collected from Licetus, l)e Luccrnis Ant:quorum, 
Baptifta Porta, and Pancirollus. 

In the frft place, then, Baptifta Porta in his treatife of Natu¬ 
ral Magic, relates, that about the year 155c, in the ifland Ncfit 
in Naples, a marble fcpulclireof a certain Roman was aifeover- 
ed, upon the opening of which, a phial was found containing 
a burning lamp. This lamp became extinct on breaking the 
phial, and expofmg the light to the open air. It appeared that 
this lamp had been concealed before the advent of Chriit. Thofe 
who faw the lamp reported, that it emitted a moft fplendid flame. 
But the moft celebrated is the lamp of Pallas the fon of Evander, 
who was killed by Turnus, as Virgil relates in the tenth book of 
his ./Eneid. 

This was difeovered not far from the city of Rome, in the 
year 1401, by a countryman, who digging deeper than ufual, ob- 
ferved a ftone fepulchre, containing the body of a man of ex¬ 
traordinary fize, which was as entire as if recently interred, and 
which had a large wound in the breaft. Above the head of the 
deceafed there was found a lamp burning with perpetual fire, 
which neither wind nor water, nor any other fuptrinduced liquor 
could extingulfh : but the lamp being bored in the bottom, and 
broke by the importunate enemies of this wonderful light, the 
flame immediately vanifhed. That this was the body of Pallas, 
is evident from the infeription on the tomb, which was as 
follows : 

Pallas, Evander’s fon, whom Turnus' fpcar 
In battle flew, of mighty bulk, lies here. 

In the Appian Road too, at Rome, in the time of Pope Paul 

4 . 

the Third, a lamp was difeovered burning in the fepulchre of Tul- 
lia the daughter of Cicero, which became extintt on the admif- 
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fion of the external air. From whence it appears that this lamp 
had contii ued to (hine for about 1550 years. The hillorian, 
Panc’roiltis, who mentions thiB lamp, is a refpcCbible author, and 
relates it as a well-known faft. in his curious book, entitled, Con¬ 
cerning memo 1 able Things known to the Anticnts, but now 
lofh 

Saint Auftin too (De Civitat. Dei, I.21. cap. 6.) fays, that 
a lamp was found in a temple dedicated to Venus, which was 
always expofed to the open weat..cr, and could nevei be con- 
fumed, o: otingu.fhed. And Ludovicus Vises, his commen¬ 
tator, mcni.ons another lamp, \\ hich was found a little before his 
time, that had continued burning for 105c years. 

Avery remarkable lamp was difeovered about the year 1500, 
near Ateflcs, a town belonging to Padua in Italy, by a ruftic, 
who digging deeper than ufual, found an earthen urn, contain¬ 
ing mother urn, in which lafl was a lamp placed between two 
cylindrical vtiTels, one of cold, and the other of fiber, and each 
of which was full of a very pure h'quor, by whofe virtue, it is 
probable, the lamp had continued to fhine for upwards of 1500 
years ; and, unlefs it had been expofed to the air, might have 

cont'r.tkd its wonderful light for a dill greater period of time. 
This curious lamp was the workmanfhip of ore Maximus Oly- 
bius, v. ho meft probably tffecUd t! is wonder by a profound 
Ikill in the chymical art. O:. the greater urn fome verfes were 
inferibtd in Latin, which may be t ran Hated as follows: 

I. 

Plund’rer*, forbear this gift to touch, 

'Tis a*viui Pluto’s own : 

A fee-.: ra r e the world conceals. 

To juch as you unknown. 

II. 

Olybius in thi* (lender vafe 
The has chain’d ; 

Dige^ • w :h laborious art. 

From fee ret fcience gain’d. 


III. With 
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With guardian care two copious urn* 

Th« coftly juice confine, 

Left, thro* the ruins cf decay. 

The lamp fhould ceafe to ftiine. 

On the lefler urn were the Following verfss: 

Plund*rers with prying eyes, away 1 
What mean ye by this curious ft ay ? 

Hence with your cunning, patron god. 

With bonnet wing’d, and magic rod! 

Sacred alone to Pluto’s name, 

This mighty work, of endlefs fame. 

It appears to me, that the perpetuity of thefe lamps was ow¬ 
ing to the confummate tenacity of the un&uous matter with 
which the flame was united, being fo proportioned to the llrength 
of the fire, that, like the radical moillurc and natural heat in 
animals, neither of them could conquer or deftroy the other. 
Licetus, who is of this opinion, obferves, that in order to pre- 
ferve this equality of proportion, the ancients hid thefe lamps in 
caverns, or clofe monuments : and hence it has happened, that 
on opening thefe tombs, the admiflion of frcfh air to the lamps 
has produced fo great an inequality between the flame and the 
oil, that they have been prcfently extinguiflied. 

Page 77. Catiephoroi.'] So called, from carrying canniftcrs in 
which the facred rites were depofited. 

Page 79. The Crommyonian boar .] I have already obferved 
that the labours of Hercules are allegorical: perhaps, therefore, 
his deftroying this boar fignifies his fubduing the fierce and fa- 
vage nature of the palTions. 

Page 81. But it isfaid of Pan t iffc,'] Pan, according to the 
Orphic theology, is the monad or fummit of all the fublunary 
local gods and daemons, and i 1 rft. fubfifts at the extremity of the 
intelligible order, being there, as we are informed by Damafcius, 
*0 other than the celebrated Protogonus, or Phanes# As the 

R 4 Moos 
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Moon therefore, as well as many other divinities, is celebrated 
by the Orphic theologifts as both male and female , perhaps Pan 
is the mafeuline power of the moon: and this opinion is ftrength- 
cned by the following curious pafiage from Stephanus deUrbibus, 
in the article Panos . u There is (fays he) a great ftatue of 
Pan, with its private parts railed in a ftraight dire&ion to the 
length of feven fingers* The right hand of the ftatue holds 
whips elevated towards the moon, of which luminary they fay 
Pan is an image*” *** tdv ayaX^a p*yx, o> «%*» t» 

auiuc? ck •*T« cojcI’jXbi^ tva^fiTf ^utrr.a; r»j r? *iL»Xov 

***** n»K*. Let the reader, however, carefully remem' 

ber that the Pan feen by the Lacedaemonian meflenger was a 
demoniacal power, and not the divinity of this name. 

Page 8 2 . JEfcbyhu was the JirJl that reprefented thefe divinities 
with fnakts in tbdr bair,~\ Thofe w’ho are of opinion that the Or¬ 
phic hymns are fpurious compofitions, will doubtlefs imagine 
that their opinion is indifputably confirmed by the prefent paf- 
{age: for the furies in thefe hymns* are called opioTXox*//oi, or 
fnaly-haired ; and confequently it may be faid, they muft have 
been written pofterior to the time of iEfchylus, if what Paufa- 
nias aflerts be true. It muft, however, be remembered, that jFf- 
chylus was accufcd of inferting in his tragedies things belonging 
to the mylleriesf; and I fhall produce fome very ftrong argu¬ 
ments in the courfc of thefe notes, to prove that the Orphic 
hyn ms which have come down to us, are the very hymns which 
were ufed in the EJeufinian myfteries. If this be the cafe, either 

Paufanias is miftaken in what he aflerts of iEfchylus in this 

* 

place; or, which appears to me to be more probable, being a man 
religioufly fearful of difdofing any particulars belonging to the 
myfteries, he means that no one prior to JEfchylus openly repre¬ 
fented the Furies with fhakes in their hair; or, in other words, 

that JEfchylua was the firft prophane writer (as a Chriftian would 

• Vid- hym. 69. 

f Vid. Fabric. Biblioth, tom. 1. p. 606. 

exprcls 
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cxprefs himfelf, when fpeaking of fome pagan, with reference to 
the authors of the Bible) who defcribed the Furies in this man¬ 
ner. I ftiall only obferve farther at prefent, that there is a paf- 
fage in the Cataplus of Lucian, which very much corroborates 
my opinion. The paflage is as follows: “ Tell me, Cynic, for 

you are initiated in the Eleufintan Myjleries y do not the prefent 
particulars appear to you fimilar to thofe which take place in the 
Myfteries? Cyn. Very much fo. See then, here comes a cer¬ 
tain torch-bearer, with a dreadful and threatening countenance . Is 
it therefore cue of the Furies ? ” tine yece, u Kvmoxij ra 

rotf txn ra tv$z$e oo\ $ox.n ; KTN. tv Xiyitf. i$o* 

CV y TTfQ<Ttpxfl&* T*S daScVJgO VP* Tif, po» Tl, XCt» WTTUX^lKOt 7Tp:<rCXl- 

%ovaac v *pot irov tpms ir»v; It is evident from this paflage, that 
the Furies in the Myfteries were of a terrible appearance, which 
Paufanias informs us was not the cafe with their ftatues: and it 
is from the circumftance of the ftatues of thefe divinities not 
being in the lead dreadful in their appearance, that he infers 
iEfchylus was the firft that reprefented them fo. Hence, as the 
Myfteries were inftituted long before jEfchylus, it is evident, 
that the terrible afpefts of the Furies were not invented by him: 
and it is more than probabk that this dreadful appearance was 
principally caufed by the fnakes in their hair. The fame Or¬ 
phic hymn, too, calls the Furies po&pwrif, i. e. having terrific 
afpefls. 

Page 8e.] The verfes of Homer, alluded to by Paufanias, are 
to be found in the 23d book of the Iliad; and are thus tranf- 
Jated by Mr. Pope: 

. ---—and emulate tky fire, 

The great Meciftheus; who, in days of yore. 

In Theban games the nobleft trophy bore, 

(The games ordain’d dead Oedipus to grace) 

And fingly vanquifh’d the Cadmxan race. 


Page 84. For the pomp of the Pan at hen ala . ] The Atheni¬ 
ans had two feftivals in honour of Minerva, the former of which. 
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on account of the greater preparation required in its celebration,. 
vra$ called toe greater Panathenaia ; and the latter, on account of 
its requiring a lefs apparatus, was denominated thelejfer Panathc- 
na:a. The celebration of them like wife was diftinguifhed by 
longer and (hotter periods of time. In the greater Panathenaia, 
too, the veil ©f the goddefs was carried about, in which, fays 
Proclus, the giants were reprefented vanqbihtd by the Olym¬ 
pian gods. Proclus farther informs us (in Tim. p. 26.) that 
thefe feilivals tigiiided the beautiful order which proceeds into 
the world from intellect, and the unconfufed diftin&ion of mun¬ 
dane contrarieties. But what are we to ur.derdand by the veil 
of the goddefs, and the victory obtained over the giants ? I an- 


fwer. Her veil is an emblem of that one life or nature of the 
univerfe, which, as Proclus obfei ves, the goddefs weaves, by thofe 
Intellectual Natal powers which her efience contains: and the bat¬ 
tle of the giants again the Olympian gods, fignifies the oppo- 
fition between the lad demiurgic powers of the univerfe (or 
thofe powers which partially fabricate and proximatcly prefide 
over mundane natures;, and fuch as are hrfl. But Minerva is 
find to have vanquished the giants, becanfc fhe rules over thefe 
ultimate artificers of things, by her unifying powers. 

Page 85. Sirijlc and Cabfe.j That is, bf and mnjl beautiful. 
It appears to me, that Diana was thus denominated from her 
intimate alliance with Apollo: for Proclus, in his MSS. Scholia 
cn the Cratylus, informs us that there is a great correfpondence 
between the Coric* or virginal ferics, and the Apolloniacal. 
“ For (favs he) the former is the unity of the middle triad of 

rulers, i. e. of the fupermundane gods, and emits from herfelf 
vivific powers: but the latter converts the folar principles to one 
union: and the folar principles are allotted a fubf.llence imme- 


* This feres con{Vtute : the yivific triad offup«rmundane god?, and con- 
fifts of D:ana, Proferpine, a^.d M: ierva ; or, acrorling to the Chaldxan 
theo’ogiiV, cf Hecate, Soul, and Virtue, which are only different names 
the lame powers. 
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diately after the vivific. Hence, according to Orpheus, when 
Ceres delivered up the government to Proferpine, fhe thus ad- 
raonifhed her: 

AiPlxf A~o\> Aitoq SoiASf©* ti<?ctt±Qx<TOL 9 

Tdjlz, Xjhax 7iK?z ‘xv^Q'ktytM* Tr$orwTt<i\i* 

i. e. 

But next Apollo’s florid bed atcend; 

For thus the god fam’d offspring lhall beget, 

Refulgent w ith the beams of glowing fire. 

But how could this be the cafe, unlefs there was a confiderable 
degree of communion between thefe divinities? *’ As Apollo, there¬ 
fore, from his analogy to the goody or the firrt; caufe, may very pro¬ 
perly be called the bejl (for Apollo emits from his effenct intellec¬ 
tual, and the-good fupereffential light), Diana likewife may be thus 
denominated from her intimate alliance with Apollo. The fame 
reafon too accounts for her being called mojl beautiful: for Mer¬ 
cury, Venus j and Apollo, compofe the fupermundane elevating 
triad, and are moll profoundly united to each other. 

Page 91. The daman AnternsJ] Of this power, who avenges 
the injuries of lovers, the following remarkable ftory is told by 
Eunapius in his Life of Jamblichus: “ This philofopher went 
with his difciplcs to Gadara in Syria, a place fo famous for baths, 
that after Baiae in Campania it is the fecond in the Roman em¬ 
pire. Here a difpute about baths arifing while they w^ere bath¬ 
ing, Jamblichus fmiling faid to them: ‘ Though what I am 

going to difclofe is not pious, yet for your fakes it fhall be un¬ 
dertaken; * and at the fame time he ordered his difciples to en¬ 
quire of the natives, what appellations had been formerly given 
to two of the hot fountains, which were indeed lefs than the 
others, but more elegant. Upon enquiry, they found themfclves 
unable to difeover the caufe of their nomination; but were in¬ 
formed that the one was called Eros or Love y and the other An - 
ter os y or the god who avenges the injuries of lovers, Jamblichus 
immediately touching the w^ater with his hand (for he fat, per¬ 
haps on the margin of the fountain),and murmuring a few words, 

raifed 
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raifed from the bottom of the fountain a fair boy, of a moderate 
ftaturtr, whofe hair feemcd to be tinged with gold, and the upper 
part of whofe bread was of a luminous appearance. His com¬ 
panions being aftonifhed at the novelty of the affair, Let us pafs 
on, fays he, to the next fountain; and at the fame time he arofe, 
fixed in thought, and, performing the fame ceremonies as before, 
called forth the other Love, who was in all rcfpe&s fimilar to the 
former, except that his hair fcattered in his neck was blacker, 
and was like the fun in refulgence. At the fame time, both the 
boys eagerly embraced Jamblichus, as if he had been their na¬ 
tural parent: but he immediately reflored them to their proper 
feats, and, when he had wafhed, departed from the place.” Let 
the reader, however, be careful to remember, that though Eros 
and Anteros are gods confidered according to their firft fubfiit- 
cnce, yet thefe which are mentioned by Eunapius were of the 
dxmoniacal order; and were perhaps daemons only *zl» eyt™* QCm 
tording to habitude , or alliance. 

Page 9T. Carrying with them burning lair pi,"] The propriety 
of employing burning lamps, in a conteft facrcd to Prometheus, 
is fufficiently apparent from the account we have already given of 
this divinity. For Prometheus, we have fhewn, is the irifpec* 
tive guardian of the defeent of rational fouls; and fire, from its 

♦ 

tending upwards, is an emblem of the rational foul. As a burn¬ 
ing lamp therefore may be confidered as a very proper image of 
our rational part, it appears to me, that this cuftom adopted by 
the Athenians, of running frem frhe altar of Prometheus to the 
city with burning lamps, in which he alone was victorious whofe 
lamp remained unextingr.ilhed in the race, was intended to figni- 
fy that he is the true conqueror in the race of life, whofe rational 
part is not extingui/hed, or, in other wo. ds, does not become dor¬ 
mant in the career. 

Page 91. For Socrates , in the right before that Jay cn which 
Plato became his difciple, Jaw in a dream a /wan fiy to his bofom 
The foul of Plato, according to the ancients, defcended from 

3 
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Apollo, to whom the (Van is facred; and confcquently this bird 
plainly fignified Plato in the dream of Socrates. Olympiodorus 

too, in his Life of Plato, informs us, that when that philofopher 
was near his death, he dreamt that he was changed into a fwan, 
and that, by flying from tree to tree, he gave much trouble to the 
fowlers in catching him: and this dream, fays he, according to the 
Socratic Simmias, fignified that his meaning would not be appre¬ 
hended by his interpreters. For interpreters are fimilar to fowlers, 
by attempting to explain the conceptions of the ancients: and 
Plato’s meaning cannot be apprehended, becaufe his difcourfes, 
like thofe of Homer, may be underflood phyfically, ethically, 
theologically, and in fliort multifarioufly. For the fouls of Homer 
and Plato are faid to have been produced all-harmonic. Let it 
however be remembered, that though Plato’s meaning was by 
no means apprehended by his more ancient interpreters, yet it is 
moft divinely and fully unfolded by the latter Platonills, among 
whom Olympiodorus holds a very diflinguifhed place. 

Page 91. /Ipollo changed him into the bird whofe name he bore .J 
Nothing more appears to be fignified by this fable, than that Cyc- 
nus was a man wholly given to external harmony, and who there¬ 
fore knew nothing of philofophv, which is the great eft mufic, ai 
Plato in the Phaedo beautifully obferves. In confequcncc there¬ 
fore of this negled of his foul he became united with the life of 
a fwan, as the punifliment of his guilt. But obferve, that when 

the rational foul is faid to be changed into a brute, the meaning is, 
that the foul becomes bound to the life of a brute in the fame man¬ 
ner as our prefiding daemons are united with our fouls: for the hu¬ 
man foul never becomes the animating part of a brute, any more 
than daemons become human fouls. I only add, that the do£lrine of 
transmigration when viewed in this light is extremely beautiful: 
and Svrianus and Proclus were, I believe, the firft by whom it was 
thus explained. 

Page 92. There is a temple of Ceres Thefmophorus.'] Ceres wai 
with great propriety worlhipped by the ancients as Thcfmophorus % 
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or the legiflator: for this goddefs, as we are informed by Salluff, 
DeD'iis et Mundo, according to her mundane diftribution is the 
divinity of the planet Saturn: Saturn, according to Plato in the 
Cratylus, is pure intehcQ ; and taw, according to the fame great 
philofopher in his Law s, is c ,u.r>-xr, y a dijlr{button of intelled. 
Page 92. 7 he Jirjl fruits of th: Hyperboreans arc fent.~\ It ap¬ 
pears from the Scholiaft on Pindar, that the Greeks called the 
‘ Thracians Boreans: there is therefore (fays Larcher) great pro¬ 
bability, that they called the people beyond thefe Hyperboreans. 
Callimachus, in his hymn to Delos, mentions thefe people in 
the following lines, as trar.flated by Dr. Dodd: 

--flites flowing from each clime 

Of the well-peopled globe, from eaft to weft, 

From Anftic and Ar:jr°/c pole —where Heaven 
The virtue of the habitants rewards 
With length of days: thefe to the Delian god 
Begin the grand proceflion ; and in hand 
The holy {heaves and my flic offerings bear. 

PigC92. Commit them to the Arimafpi The Arimafpi were 
Hyperborean Cyclopians, who dwelt about the Scythian river 
Arimafpus, which is full of golden fands. 

Page 93. Ap>ollo Dionfidotus, ] Perhaps inftead of hon-TiMo; 
it fhould be Jbur/lrj, Dionyfoter or the faviour of Bacchus. My 
reafoo* for fuppofing that this alteration is requifite, are de¬ 
rived from the following curious and beautiful paffage, from the 
MS Commentaiy of Olympicdoms on the Phsdo of Plato: 
44 In order/* fays he, “to the foul'soefeent, it is neceffary that 
(he ihould firfl eftablifh an animating image of herfdf in the 
body; and in the fecond place, that (he (hotild fympadilze with 
the image, according to a Cmilitude of form: for every' form 
pafTes into a famenefs with itfeK through naturally' verging to 
itfelf. In the ti ird place, being fituated in a diviiible nature, 

it is nece.Tiry that (he (hould be lacerated and fcattered together 

with fuch a nature, and that (he Ihould fall into an ultimate 

diftri* 
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difiribution, till, through the energies of a cathartic life, fhc 
raifes lierfelf from the extreme difperfion, and loofcns the bond 
of fympathy through which fhe is united with body: and till, 
at the fame time energiziug without the image, (he becomes efla- 
blifhed according to her primary life. And we may behold a 
refemblance of all this in the fable refpe&ing Bacchus, the ex * 
cmplar of our intellect. Fcr it is faid that Dionyfius, eftablifh- 
ing his image in a mirror, purfued it, and thus became diilri- 
buted iftto the univerfe. But Apollo excited and elevated 
Bacchus; this god being a cathartic deity, and the true fa - 
•viour of Dionyfius , and on this account he is celebrated as Di• 
invfoter*.” Such as are defirous of feeing the original of this 
curious paffage, and many important particulars refpe&mg the 
mvfleries of Bacchus unfolded, from Greek manuferipts, may 
confult my Differla!ion on the Eleufinian and Bacchic Myflerics. 

Page 93. And of Earthy whom they call a nighty goddifsd\ 
Earth is called by Plato, in the Timaeus, the mod; ancient and 
firft of the gods in the heavens: and this, fays Proclus, on ac¬ 
count of her liability and generative power, her fymphony with 
heaven, and her petition in the centre of the univerfe. For 
the centre pofTtflls a mighty power in the univerfe, as connect¬ 
ing all its circulations; and hence it was called by the Pytha¬ 
goreans the tower of Jupiter, from its containing a demiurgic 
guard. And if we recollect the Platonic hypothecs concerning 
the earth, that cur habitable part is nothing but a dark hollow, 
and very different from the true earth, which is adorned with a 

beautv fimilar to that of the heavens, we (ball have no occafion 
# 

to wonder at her being called the firft and rr.oft ancient of the 
celellial gods.” But the Platonic hypothefis which Proclus al¬ 
ludes to is this, which is an Egyptian tradition: that the fummit 
of the earth is ethereal, in order that it may unite with the orb 
of the moon; that it is every where perforated with holes like ft 

♦ III the MS. it is ; but ftiould doubtlef* be read hwvju\pf. 
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pumice ft one; and that we refide at the bottom of certain of 

* thefe hollows, while we fancy that we dwell on tl^e fummit of 

the earth. The great antiquity of this doCtrine may be collc&ed 

from what Homer lays in the Iliad, that Heaven and Earth are 

common to the three divinities, Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto*: 

and confequently each of thefe muft be divided between them* 

* 

The earth, therefore, muft be divided analogous to theuniverfe; 

into that which is celeftial, ten-eft rial, and middle. And there 
muft be fome part of it ethereal, which belongs to Jupiter. As 
this part therefore cannot be the furface on which we refide, it 

muft confequently be contiguous to the moon. See more con¬ 
cerning this curious and interefling theory, in my Introductions 
to the Pbaedo and Timsus of Fiato. 

Page 93. Ctrtx Antjtdora.'^ This word means the beftonoer of 
eft 1 * and is agreeable to the etymon of Ceres given by Plato in 
the Cratylus: for &»pnJup, lays be, is ftijlup, h be/lowing 

weather. But why this goddefs was fo called by the wife ancient?, 
the following beautiful extraCf from the MSS. Schdlia of Proclus 
on the Cratylus will abundantly unfold: “ It is requifite to 
conlider this goddefe, not only as the fupplier of corporeal food, 
but, beginning from the gods, we fhould view her as firft of all 
{applying them with aliment, afterwards the natures pofterior 
to the gods, and laft of all fuch as are indigent of corporeal 
aliment. For the chara&eriftic of love Ihines forth firft of 

aft in the gods: and this is the cafe with the medicinal and 

prophetic powers of Apollo, and with thofe of every other 

divinity. But nutriment, when confidered with reference to the 
gods, is the communication of mtelleChial plenitude from more 
exalted natures to thofe v of an inferior rank. Gods therefore 
are nourifhed, when they view with the eye of intellect gods 
prior to themfelves; when they are perfected, and view intelli¬ 
gible beauties, fuch as juftice itfelf, temperance itfelf, and the 

* Tsmx Y A (we vaflen tax /xaRjptf otofur«(. Iliad. 13. 

like* 
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like, as Plato obferves in the Phaedras.” Shortly after this, he 

obferves, “ that according to Orpheus, Ceres is the fame with 
Rhea: for Orpheus fays that, fubfifting on high in unproceeding 
Union with Saturn, ihe is Rhea , but that, by emitting and gwiera* 
ting Jupiter, ihe is Ceres. For thus he fpcaks : 

Pii7)r To TTpm ttVJCtVp t7TH Jtoj ittXiTo fxvlvp 
r iyon <hj/.njTup*. 

i. e. 

The goddefs who was Kbea, when Ihe bere 
Jove, became Ceres. 

u But Hefiod fays that Ceres is the daughter of Rhea. It 1*9 
however evident that thefe theologiils harmonize with each 
other: for whether this goddefs proceeds from union with 
Saturn to a fecondary order, or whether Ihe is the firft progeny 
of Rhea, (he is Rill the fame. Ceres therefore being of this kind* 
and receiving the moll ancient and ruling order, from the ‘whole 
vivific Rheaf, and comprehending the middle centres of nvholt 
rivification J, flic fills all fupermundane natures with the rivers 
of all-perfc<ft life, pouring upon all things vitality, indivifibly 
and uniformly. 

lt But prior to all this, ihe unfolds to us the demiurgic intellect* 
(Jupiter) and imparts to him the power of vivifying wholes* 
For, as Saturn fuppliesher from on high with the caufe of being* 
fo Ceres from on high, and from her own prolific bofoms, pours 

forth vivification to the demiurgus. But poffefiing hcrfelf the 

middle of all vivific deity, ihe governs the whole fountains which 
ihe contains, and comprehends the one bond of the firft and 
laft powers of life. She ftably convolves too and contains all 
fecondary fountains. But ihe leads forth the uniform caufes of 
prior natures to the generation of others. This goddefs too 

* This Orphic fragment was never before publilhed, 

-f* Tnj 0X115 ^atoyosov 

J Trj$ oXijf £i>oysn*f. 
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comprehend* Vefla and Juno: in her right hand parts Juno, who 
pours forth the whole order of fouls; but in her left hand parts 
Vefta, who leads forth all the light of Virtue. Hence, Ceres is 
with great propriety called by Plato, mother , and, at the fame 
time, the fupplier of aliment . For, fo far as (he comprehends 
in herfelf the caufe of Juno, (he is a mother; but as containing 
Vefta in her effence, ibe is the fupplier of aliment. But the pa¬ 
radigm of this goddefs is Wight: for immortal Night is called the 
nurfc cf the gods. Night however is the caufe of aliment in¬ 
telligibly*: for that which is intelligible is, according to the 
oradef, the aliment of the intelle&ual orders of gods. But 
Ceres ffrft of all feparates the two kinds of aliment in the gods, 
as Orpheus fays: 

+ M*ywe of xpcro>.oc*, at) au$M roXst/j, *) oTaJotf. 

M nermic 1?junn y *) i^Spv ttzla^c^ apSpoi. 

Mwrxb oV,A«« javr i;»c c^Ca^t. 

i. e. 

She cares for powers miniftrant, whether they 
Or gods fretedt, or follow y or [urround: 

Amhrzfta y and tenaciout ntfttr red y 

Arc too the objects of her bounteous care. 

Lafl to the bee her providence extends, 

Who gathers honey with refounding hum. 

** Ceres therefore, our fovereign miftrefs (Iwum), not only ge¬ 
nerates life, but that which gives perfection to life; and this from 
fupemal natures to fuch as are lafl: for virtue is the perfHion of 
foulu Hence mother* who are conne&ed with the circulations 
of time, bring forth their offspring in imitation of this two-fold 

* Becaufe Nigh? fublifts at the fummit of that divine order, which is 

called by the Chaldaean theologifts ratios it) wipoj, intelligible and at the f<w& 
* time mtellc&uaL 

t That is, according to one of the Chaldean oracles. 

X Tbefe verfes too were never before printed* 
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and eternal generation of Ceres. For, at the fame time that they 
fend forth their young into the light, they extend to them milk 
naturally produced, as their food.** 

Page 96. And when the Athcmams enquired of the orach , iff c.~\ 
There are very few, I fear, of the prefent day, who do not con* 
fider the oracles of the ancients as mere delufions; and who do 
not aferibe the accomplifhment of their predi&ions, either to the 
tricks of defigning pried*, or the random power of chance. 
This, however, muft neceflarily be the cafe at a period when di¬ 
vine influence is totally withdrawn, and deluflon and perfect 
atheifm are the fubflitutes for the genuine religion of mankind* 
While men indeed are ignorant that true theology (and fuch 
was that of the ancients) is pcrfe&ly fcientific, being founded on 
the cleaijt and moft natural conceptions of the human mind; and 
while in confequenceof this ignorance they believe nothing to be 
real, but obje&s of fenfe, the do&rine of a communication be* 
tween men and divine natures mufl appear ridiculous in the ex¬ 
treme. And yet one fhould think, that hiftory muft convince 
the moft incredulous, that the numerous inftances in which the 
predictions of oracles have been fo wonderfully accompliftied, 
could not be the refult either of chance oV intrigue. Indeed, he 
who can read the many inftances of this kind adduced by Pau- 
fanias, and yet deny the pofiibility of man communicating with 
higher powers, muft cither be an atheift or a fool. 

For the fake therefore of the lover of divinity, I fljall fum- 
marily difclofe the fcientiftc theory of oracles, according to the 
philofophy of Plato. As there h not one father of the univerfe 
only, one providence, and one divine law, but many fathers 
fubordinate to the one firft father, many adrarniftrafors of pro¬ 
vidence pofterior to, and comprehended in the one univerfal pro¬ 
vidence of the demiurgus of all things, and many laws proceed¬ 
ing from one firft law, it is neceflary that there fhould be dif¬ 
ferent allotments, and a diverfity of divine diftribution. Hence 
there arc allotments of partial fouls, fuch as ours, of unpolluted 
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fools, fuch as heroes, beneficent daemons and angels, and of the 
gods themfelves. But the allotments of angels, daemons and 
heroes are fufpended from thofe of the gods, and poflefs a more 
various diflribution: for one divine allotment comprehends many 
•ngelic allotments, and a Hill greater number of fuch as are dse- 
moniacaL For multitude is every where fufpended from one prin¬ 
ciple, And as in cffences, powers and energies, progreffions 
from thefe generate a kindred multitude ; fo with refpeft to 
allotments, fuch as are firft tranfeend in power, but are dimi- 
nifhed according to multitude, as being nearer the one father of 
the univerfc, and the one total providence which he contains; 
hut fuch as are fecond to thefe poflefs a fuhordinate power, and 
an increafed multitude. 

Such then being the general particulars refpc&ing the theory 
of allotments, the next thing to be confidered is, that t'le allot¬ 
ment of a divine nature, whether celeftial or fublunary, is an 
unreftrained government, and a providential energy about the 
fubje&s of its government. By unreftrained government I mean 
an exemption from all paffivity, and from any tendency towards 
or alliance with fubordinate natures: for every thing divine is 
at the fame time every where and no where. It is every where, 
confidered as illuminating all things with its own ineffable light; 
and it is no where, confidered as exempt from all the properties 
of the natures which it illumines. The fame too muft be un- 
derftood, in an inferior degree, of thofe beneficcat natures that are 
the perpetual attendants of the gods: for the energy of thefe alfo 
is unreftrained, but not in that tranfeendant manner in which it 
is poffefTcd by the gods. In the third place, the allotments of the 

gods and tbeir attendants are perpetual: for immutability 
is the eflential property of a divine nature, and confequent- 

!y muft be communicated to that which perpetually attends 

divinity, and exerts a beneficent energy. But notwithftand- 

tng this 

p ropes 


immutability of better natures, yet in order to the 
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proper reception of their illuminations, it is necefTary that there 
fhould be as perfect an aptitude in the recipients as they are ca- 
pable of receiving. Hence, as in generation, or the fublunary 
region, wholes remain perpetually according to nature, but their 
parts are fometimes according and fometimes contrary to nature, 
this mu(t be true of the parts of the earth. When thofe circu¬ 
lations therefore take phee, during which the parts of the earth 

fubfift according to nature, and this is accompanied with a con¬ 
currence of proper inftruments and places, then divine illu¬ 
mination is abundantly and properly received. But when the 
parts of the earth fubfift contrary to nature, as at prefent, and 
which has been the cafe ever fince the oracles ceafed, then, as 
there is no longer an aptitude of places , injlruments and times > 
divine influence can no longer be received, though the illumi¬ 
nations of divine natures continue immutably the fame ; juft, 
fays Proclus, as if a face Handing in the fame pofition, a mirror 
fhould at one time receive a clear image of it, and at another, 
one obfeure and debile, or indeed no image at all. For, as the 
fame incomparable man farther obferves, it is no more proper 
to refer the defeft of divine infpiration to the gods, than to 
accufe the fun as the caufe of the moon being eclipfed, inftead 
of the conical fhadow of the earth into which the moon falls. 

Page 98. There is a tempiof Neme/is , feV.] Proclus on He- 
fiod informs us, that Nemefts was celebrated in hymns as the 
angel of jujlice ; and that (lie is reprefented by Hefiod clothed 
in a white garment, becaufe ftie is an intelleftual power, far re¬ 
moved from the atheiftic and dark efTence of the paffions. 

Page 98. The river of the Ocean* ] Herodotus in Euterpe 
fays, “ that he knows no river of the name of Ocean, and that 
he believes it was either invented by Homer, or fome poet of 
former times and Mr. Wood is of opinion, *‘ihat the Ocean 
in Homer’s time had a very different meaning from that which 
it now conveys/* Herodotus is certainly right in what he fays, 
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as he only confidered the fcnfible Ocean; and Mr. Wood difcovei s 
fomc (agacity in conje&uring, that Ocean formerly had a differ¬ 
ent meaning from what it has at prefent. For, when Homer calls 
Ocean a river , he alludes to the deitv of this name, who belongs 

# > * O 

to that order of gods which is called intelle&ual, and of which 
Saturn is the fummit; who is a fontal deity mryeu»s $so;, and 
is therefore very properly denominated a river t as giving birth 
to the proceffton of the gods into the fcnfible univerfe, and being, 
according to his lad fubfiflence, the lource of the fea and the 
all-various {beams that flow upon the earth. For ever)’ caufe is 
that primarily, which its efreft is fecondarily : and hence caufes 
were afilgned by ancient theologifts the fame names with their 
effe&s. Concerning this deity, Proclus in his MSS. Scholia on 
the Cratylus obferves as follows: “ Ocean is the caufe to all the 
gods of acute and vigorous energy, and bounds the diftiu&ions 
of the firft, middle, and la ft orders; converting himfelf to him- 
fdf, and to his proper principles, through Awiftnei's of intellect, 
but moving all things from himfelf to energies accommodated to 
their natures ; perfecting their powers, and enufmg them to pof- 
fefs a never-failing fubfi Hence.* ’ Ai d in his Commentaries on 
the Tirmeus, p. 296, he obferves of this deity, confidered ac¬ 
cording to his fublunary fubfiftcr.ee, “ that he is the caufe of 
motion, progreffion and power, conferring vigour and prolific 
abundance on intellectual lives, but fwiftnefs of energy and 
purity in generations to fouls, and facility of motion to bodies. 
That confidered as fubfifting in the gods (i. e. in fublunruy 
gods) he comprehends a motive and providential caufe: but in 
angels he comprehends an unfolding and intellectual fwiftnefs: 
in demons, efficacious power: and in heroes he is the fupplier 
of a magnificent and efficacious life. Befides this, lie imparts to 
every element the chara&eriftic of his nature. Thus, with re- 
fpect to air, he produces all the mutation of aerial natures, and 
is, as AriftoUe obferves, the caufe of the circle of the meteors. 

But 
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“ But in the watry element he is the caufe of fertility, facility 
of motion, and all-various powers: for, according to the poet*, s 

From him the fea and ev'ry river flows. 

In earth he is the fource of generative perfection, of the dif- 

tinCtion of forms, and of generation and corruption. Hence, 

% 

fuch terreftrial orders as are vivific ’and demiurgic he defines; 
and fuch powers as comprehend the reafons of earth, and are the 
infpcCtive guardians of generation, he excites and multiplies, 
and calls forth into motion.” And fhortly after, lie adds, 
“that Ocean in fine is the caufe of all motion ; intellectual, be¬ 
longing to fouls; and natural, to all fecondary natures: but 7 *- 
thys is the caufe of all the diftinCtion of the dreams proceeding 
from the Ocean, conferring on each a proper purity of natural 
motion*” 

I only add, that it is peculiar to the Platonic philofophy to 
fufpend phyfics from theology, and this in imitation of Orpheus, 
who fufpends Nature herfclf from the vivific goddefs Rhea, who. 
is the caufe of all life, both that which is intellectual, and that 
which is infeparable from the fluctuating nature of bodies. 
This peculiarity mud furely be pleafing to every one that is 
not atheidically inclined ; at the fame time, that by leading us 
up to fuch principles as are truly fird, it enables us to remove 
the veil which conceals the my die w'iidom of the ancients, and 
caufes it to appear in the eyes of the multitude inextricably con- 
fufed, and beyond all comparifon abfurd. The truth of this 
obfervation will be immediately afTented to, by any one who 
underdands the above explanation of Ocean. 

Page 98. Table of the Sun.~\ The table of the Sun, according 
to Herodotus in Thai, was this: — “A plain in the vicinity of 
the city (above Syene in Ethiopia) was filled to the height 
; of four feet with the roafied fleih of all kinds of animals, which 
was carried there in the night, under the infpe&ion of the magi- 

* Homer. 
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fkntcs: during the day, whoever pleafed was at liberty 


fatisfy his hunger. The natives of the place affirm, that the earth 
fpontaoeouDy produces all thefe viands: this however is what 
they term the tabic of the Sun.” I have given the paffage 
is tranflated by Mr. Beloe. 


Page 


Atlas U fo lofty , The 


For Plato does not meafure its 


greater. 


m ountain Atlas is very fuccefsfully employed by Proclus 
p. 56, as an argument for the truth of that Platonic hy 
concerning the earth, which we have mentioned in « 
note. The pafiage in which he employs this argumei 
follows: M It is here reauifite to remember the Platon; 
thefes concerning the 
magnitude after the far 
that its interval is mud 
In which dialogue alfo he fays, that there are many habitable 
parts iimilar to the places of our abode. And hence he relates, 
that an ifland and continent of this kind exifled in the external 
or Atlantic lea. For indeed, if the earth be naturally fpherical, 
it is neeeflary that it Ihculd be fuch according to its greateft part. 
But the parts which we inhabit, both internally and externally, 
exhibit great inequality. In fome parts of the earth, therefore, 
there muft be an expanded plain, and an interval extended on 
high. For, according to the faying of Heraclitus , be *who pajfes 
through a very profound region or ill arrive at the Atlantic mountain , 
vehefe magnitude is fuch , according to the relation of the j.Ethiopian 
hiforiar.Sy that it touches the a:her > and cajis a Jhadow of Jive thou- 
fund Jadia in extent; for from the ninth hour cf the day the fun is 
Ccr.ce j!A by it , even to his pe ft 3 demerjon under the earth . Nor 
:s this wonderful: for Athos, a Macedonian mountain, calls a 
lhadow as iar as to Leumos, which is diilant from it feven 
hundred ftadia. Nor are fi::h particulars as thefe, which Mar* 
cell us the Althiopic hiftorian me:..ions, related only concerning 
the Atlantic mountain; but PtArmy alfo fays that the Lunao 
mountains are of an ixjuncnfe height; and Ariftctle, that Cau- 

cafui 
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cafii* w enlightened by the rays of the fun a third part of the 
night after fun-fct, and a third part before the riling of the fun. 
And if any one confidere the whole magnitude of the earthy 
bounded by its elevated parts, he will conclude that it is truly 
of a prodigious magnitude, according to the affertion of Plato.*’ 

I only add, that what Proclus obferves herefrom Ptolemy about 
the height of the Lunar mountains is contradidled by Mr. Bruce, 
who fays in his book, on the Source of the Nile, that thefe 
mountains are by no means of that prodigious altitude which 
they were fuppofed to be by the ancients. However, for my 
own part, I prefer Ptolemy’s authority to that of Mr. Bruce, 
jiotwiihftanding the perfon of Mr. Bruce during his travels 
was, as he informs us, by no means defpicable ; a»d in addition 

to this, his circumftances were affluent, and his conneftions 

powerful! 

Page 101. I can alfo mention others , that were once men f and 
were after their death worjhtpped as gods by the Greeks.'] I have 
already abundantly (hewn in a former note, that there is an order 
of fouls among men, who from their fuperior purity, and magna¬ 
nimity, and their proximity to beings cfTentially more excellent, 
were very properly denominated by the ancients, heroes. Thefe 
elevated fouls, too, were juftly called by the fame names as the 
divinities from which they defeended: for the chara&criftic of 
every divine nature extends itfelf to the laft of things, fo as even 
to leave a veftige of its ineffable prerogatives in the dark and re¬ 
bounding receptacle of matter. Heroes however, though they 
were woifhipped by the ancients, yet they were neither conli- 
dered as gods, nor worffllpped as fuch, by thofe who paid them 
no other honours tha;i what were ordained by the Grecian laws^ 
iis is evident from Plato’s La\v$. Paufanias therefore, in the paf- 
fnge before us, feems, for want of a philofophical acquaintance 
with the religion of his country, to confound the divine andhu* 
m?.n nature : and it is to paflages of this nature that we mull 

aferibe the general prevalence at prefent of that moll licentiou# 

a ad 
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mod ignorant opinion, which afierts all the gods of the ancients 
to be nothing more than deified men. 

Page IC4. And that I might conjecture his h. J h t That, 

in the heroic age, men abounded of a prodigious ftature cannot 
be denied, without fuppofmg the whole of the Iliad to be a 
fable: though, on the other hand, to imagine with the Scotch 
Grammarian , that there has been a gradual declenfion of the 
fUture of mankind from the mod early periods, and that the 
human fpccies will at laft come to nothing, is an opinion too 
extravagant and unphilofophical to deferve the labour of confu¬ 
tation. The fact is, that the fuperior drength and fize of the 
celebrated her®cs of antiquity can only be accounted for fatif- 
factorily, by having recourfe to that recondite wifdom of the 
ancients, which was firfl dlfcovexed in the colleges of the iEgyp- 

m 

tian priefU, and was afterwards delivered -enigmatically by Py¬ 
thagoras, fcientifically by Plato, and enthcaJl\caUy y or according to 
a deific energy by his latter difciples. From this mod 

arcane and fubiime wifdom we learn, that all the parts of the 
univerfe cannot participate the providence of the gods in a fimi- 
larr nanner, but that fome of its parts mud enjoy this eternally, 
and others temporally ; fome in a primary, and others in a fecon- 
dary degTec. For the univerfe being a perfect whole, mud have 
a firfl, a middle, and a laft part. But its fird parts, as having 
the rood excellent fubfiftence, mud always exid according to 
nature; and its lad parts mud fometimes fublid according to, 
and fomttimes contrary to nature. Hence the celedial bodies, 
which are the fird parts of the univerfe, perpetually fubfid ac¬ 
cording to nature, both the whole fpherts, and the multitude 
co-ordinate to thefe zvholcs* ; and the only alteration which 
they experience is a mutation of figure, and variation of light 
at different periods; but in the fublunary region, while 

* Fo an account of the -w hr. let which the tmivtrfe contains, and which 
form one of the molt intereding parts of the Platonic phdofophy, fee my 
Introduction to t:*«. Timsus of Plato. 
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the fpheres of each of the elements remain on account #f their 
fubfiftence as wholes, always according to nature, the parts of 
theft* wholes have fometimes a natural and fometimes an unna¬ 
tural fuhfiftence : for thus alone can the circle of generation 
unfold all the v-riefy which it contains. 

But the different periods in which thefe mutations happen, 
are called by Plato, with great propriety, periods of fertility and 
fcriljty : for in thefe periods a fertility or flcrility of men, ani¬ 
mals and plants takes place; fo that in fertile periods mankind 
will be both more numerous, and upon the whole fuperior in 
mental and bodily endowments to the men of a barren period. 
And a fimilar reafoning muff be extended to animals and plants. 
This is fignificd by Plato, though obfeurely, in the following 
paflage from the eighth book of his Republic: p»t 

xiwibrivou ciiu £,v-X"ccj. a,'.A* twn ysvoutiy izatlt (pGcpa jpv, ov¥ n 

loictih 7o» a-retda fjttm Xf otoy f \va; <5f >jJi. ou 

pony $1 flot$ tyynoi$, cc\/Mi £y ytioif JtfOK V 0 ?*’ ix ti, 

cupu\u>» yiyvtlxi, blow TTf^rpcrai 7Cip'pof'x.; a waWlwa’* 

f xtr @f*X VZT0 ? VJ *i i» c. “ It is difficult 

for a city fo conflicted to be moved from ito cllablifhment. But 
fince every thing which is generated is obnoxious to corruption, 
neither can a conftitution of this kind remain perpetually,but mud 
be diflblved. And its diffidutiou is this: A fertility andJlerility 
of foul and bodies not only tales place in terrene plants, hut alfo in ter* 
rent animals , when the revolutions of each of thefe conjoin the ambits 
of their circles ; which are Jhorter to the Jhorter-lived , and con - 
tr ary wife to the contrary 

The fo much celebrated heroic age, therefore, was the refult of 
one of thefe fertile periods, in which men, tranfeending the 
herd of mankind both in pra&ical and intellectual virtue, 
abounded on the earth. But in confequencc of that beautiful pro- 
greffion of things which takes place throughout the univerfe, 
vjz. in confequence of multitude every'- where being fufpended 

from a monad,or uniting caufe; and multitude exquifitely allied 

to 
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to Its monad preceding diffimilai multitude, it is neceflary that 

rad) of thefe heroic fouls fhould be the leader of other fouls of an 

inferior rank, but yet rcfembling their leader in a high degree. 

Thus Achilles in the Iliad, who, as we have obferved in a former 

* 

cote, is an heroic foul energizing according to practical virtue, 
ftaods at the head of a kindred multitude of fouls, who, from their 

proximity to fuch characters as himfelf, are dignified with the 
appellation of heroes. Ajax belonged to this kindred multitude, 
together with Tidydes, UlyfTes, and many others; this multi¬ 
tude at the fame time poflefling gradations of excellence, in order 
that its extremity may coaiefce with lefs elevated fouls. It is 
therefore by no means wonderful, that Ajax pofleffed fuch re¬ 
markable ftrength and magnitude of body, as he belonged to 
that clafs of fouls who approximate very near to real heroes 
among men. 

But a very natural doubt may here arife in the mind of the 
thinking reader, why jEneas, who is faid to have been born of a 
goddefs, as well as Achilles, and of a goddefs of a much higher 
rank than the mother of Achilles, is rtprefented by Homer as 
engaged in a bad caufe, which he evidently is, by fighting 
for the Trojans. I anfwer, that the doubt may be folved, by 
reading Homer with that profound attention which his poems 
fo juftly demand. For we (hall find, that though he calls ALncas 
a hero, as well as Achilles, from his refcmbling true heroes in 
many refpe&s, yet he plainly evinces that his claim to this cha¬ 
racter was not incontrovertible, when he reprefents Apollo thus 
fpeaking to Afneas: (Iliad. 20. v. io>.) 

■-- V Ci Cl C' Cl AlC' XGVpVi; APpOflflJJ 

Ex-. i xveu. 

$ 

i. e. u For they say that you are defeendtd from Venus the 

daughter of Jupiter.” For here the term they fay plainly indi¬ 
cates that his claim to this honour was ambiguous: but he never 

»fes an expreffion of this kind when he {peaks of Achilles. I 
pdd, that thefe periods of fertility and flerility depend on the 

different 
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different circulations of the heavens: and that this theory folvea 
at once all that appears fo abfurd to perfons ignorant of true 
philofophy in many of the relations of ancient hiftorians: I mean, 
the accounts they give of animals which no where exift at pre- 
fent; and their afcribing properties to fuch animals as now exift, 
fo different from what they are now found to poffefs. For it 
evidently follows, that in fertile periods animals muft exift which 
are unknown to barren periods; and that all the tribes of ani* 
mals muft upon the whole.he fuperior in every refpetft: juft as ia 
fertile ground, and in fertile feafons, the produce is more abun¬ 
dant, the fpecies of produ&ion are more various, and their 
qualities fuperior to what are found in the produce of barren 
ground, in the barren feafons of the year. 

But the following accountof human bones of prodigious mag¬ 
nitude which have been difeovered, will I doubt not be accept¬ 
able to the reader, in addition to the hiftories of tin's kind given 
by Paufanias. The author of this account is Phlegon Trallianus ; 
and it is taken from bis little treatife, On admirable things; and 
On thofethat have lived to a great age • u Not many years lince, 
in Meffene, Apollonius fays, that a large ftone veffel was broke 
through violent tempefts, and a great inundation of water, and 
that a head was walked out of it, three times as large as that of 
a man, with two row6 of teeth. An infeription informed thofc 
that were endeavouring to find whofe head it was, that it 
was the head of Idas: for this was the infeription, IAEA, 
i. e. OF IDAS. The Meffenians, therefore, at the public coft 

provided another veffel, and placed in it the remains of the hero 
in fuch a manner, that they were more fecure than before, at 
they perceived that this was the perfon of whom Homer* 
fays: 

Idas the ftrongert of the mortal race 

That fiourifh’d then, who for a beauteous nymph 

Par'd with Apollo Phoebus to contend, 

Aod aim his arrows at the radiant king. 


# Iliad. 9. v. 55^,. 
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“In Dalmatia too, in that which is called the cavern of Diana, 
many bodies may be feen, whole r’bs exceed fixteen cubits. 

“But the grammarian Apollonius relates that there was an 
earthquake during the reign of Tiberius Nero, through which 
many celebrated cities of Afia were entirely deftroyed, but which 
Tiberius afterwards rebuilt at his own expence; for which bene¬ 
fit the Afiatics made a colofial (latue of him, and placed it near 
the temple of Venus, which is in the forum of the Romans: and 
after this, they placed the ilatues of the ffveral cities that had 
been rebuilt. Not a few too of the cities of Sicily fulured 
through this earthquake, and places near Rhegium, together 
with feveral of the cities in Por.tus. But in thofe parts in which 
the earth was rent afundcr, very la r ge dead bodies were found; 
the magnitude of which indeed fo adonifhed the inhabitants, 
that they were unwilling to move them. That the affair how¬ 
ever might be generally known, they font to Rome one of the 
teeth of thefe bodies; and this was more than a foot long. The 
ambaffadors, at the fame time they fhewed this to Tiberius, aiked 
him whether he wifhed that the hero to whom this tooth belong¬ 
ed fhould be brought to him. Upon this, Tiberius very pru¬ 
dently thought of a means by which he might neither be deprived 
of knowing the dimenfior.s of this body, nor yet be guilty of 
the impiety of robbing the dead. He ordered a celebrated ge¬ 
ometrician, whofe name was Pulcrus, and whom he honoured for 
his art, to be called, 2nd delired him to make a face in propor¬ 
tion to the fize of that tooth. The geometrician therefore, 

having calculated from the fize cf the tooth the dimenfions of 
the face and of the whole budv, accomplilhed the talk impofed 
on him with gre2t celerity, and brought the face to the Emperor, 
who, after he had fatisfied himfelf with beholding it, ordered the 
tooth to be reffored to the place from whence it was taken. 

“ Nor ought we to refufe our affect to this narration, fince there 
is a place in Egypt called Litrx, in which bodies are to be feen 

uctlefs in fize than the above-mentioned, and thefe not buried in 

the 
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the earth, but expofed to the view, neither confuted nor difturb- 
ed, but placed in proper order, fo that he wh^ looks at them 
can tell, which are the bones of the thighs, legs, and other 
members. It is not therefore by any means proper to diffielieve 
thefe accounts: but we ought to think that at firft, nature being 
very vigorous cauted everything to approach near to the perfec¬ 
tion of the gods*; and that becoming afterwards debilitated, the 
magnitude of bodies alfo decreafed. I am likewife informed, 
that at Rhodes there are bones which far furpafs in magnitude 
the bones of men of the prefent day. And the fame Apolloniu* 
fays, that there is a certain ifland near Athens, which the Athe¬ 
nians fortified with walls; and that when they were digging the 
foundations of thefe walls, they found a fepulchre of one hundred 
cubits in length, in which there was a fkeleton of the fame di- 
menfions with the fepulchre, with this inteription : IMacrofciris 9 
i who lived five thoufandyears, am buried in a Jong ifland\ 

“ Eumachus, in his defeription of the earth, fays that the Car¬ 
thaginians, when they were digging a trench in their own coun¬ 
try, found two ikeletons placed 9 in coffins, one of which was 
twenty-three, and the other twenty-four cubits in length. 

** And Theopompus Sinopcnfis, in hisTreatife on Earthquakes, 
fays, that a fudden earthquake happening in the Cimmerian 
Bofphorus, a certain hill was rent afundcr, and bones of a pro¬ 
digious magnitude were thrown out of it: for the length of the 
whole fkeleton was found to be twenty-four cubits. He adds, 
that the Barbarians who dwelt about thofc parti threw thefo 
bones into the lake Maoris.” 

Page 104. The pancratium.'] This was a mode of wreilling 
and boxing, in which it was lawful to ute any kind of play, in 
order to obtain the victory. 

Page 109* Pcleus vowed his hair to the river Sperchius.] Thi 

• This opinion is very natural to a mind unacquainted with the various 
circulations of the heavens 
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*erfes of Homer alluded to by Paufenias are thefe, which may 
be found in the 13d book of the Iliad : 

Sperchius! whofe waves in mazy errours loft 
DeU^h tful roll along my native coaft! 

To whom my father vow’d at my return, 

Thefe locks to fall, and hecatombs to burn. 

I only add, that the obfeure and intricate mode of expreffion em¬ 
ployed by Paufanias in the prefent pafTage, and which he fo fre¬ 
quently adopts, led me into an error in the tranflation of it, from 
not recollc&ing at the time the verfes of Homer alluded to. I beg 
the reader, therefore, to corre& the pafTage as follows : u that Pc- 
leus mowed the hair of Achilles to the river Sperchius y for his fafe 
return from Troy.” 

Page 109. Mild Jupiter .] It appears that Jupiter Miltchius , 
or mdd Jupiter , is the fame with that power called the Damon , 
in the Orphic hymns: for in the hymn to him he is exprefsly 
called pukixu* A.a, mild Jupiter . It appears too, that this deity 
is the fame with the Janus of the Romans. For in the hymn 
juft cited there is the following line: 

Er <rm Xiotk n *taf Jfc; o^#w!«i. 

u c. 

** In thee, the keys of joy and forrow are carried.” 

And Janus, it is well known, was reprefented as a porter, 

o 

Scaliger indeed, in the tranflation of this line, exprefsly af- 

figni two epithets to this divinity, which belong only to Janus, 
L e. Patuldus and Clufus , the power that opens and Jhuts « 

jLaetitiae, maerori, Tatultiu y Clujiut idem es. 

Indeed, that Jupiter is the fame with Janus, is indifputably 

clear, from the following verfe of a MS. hymn in my pofleffion, 
•f Proclus, which i« entitled Tpw* w**©*, or a common hymn: 


Aod 


u e. 


Xwf’ Un «rpMT*2wp Qv 

u Grandfather Janus, Jove immortal, hail I u 
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And here it may not be improper to obferve at a circumftancc 
truly admirable, that Orpheus, Homer, Plato, and the Chal- j 
damn oracles, have unanimoufly chara&erized Jupiter by the 
duad. Thut both Orpheus and Plato call him by a two-fold 
name 3 »<x and $n>a; the former fignifying that he is the caufe 
through -which things fubfift; and the latter his vivific power: for 
he is the firft caufe of vivi heat ion. Plato too, in the Parme¬ 
nides, characterizes him by the diade&ic epithets, famenefs and dif 
fcrcnce . Homer places two urns by his throne. And he is called 
by the Chaldaean oracles ks twice beyond* The two 

faces of Janus, therefore, as he is the fame with the Jupiter of 
the Greeks, admirably correfpand with the dual charadteriftic 
alligned to that divinity by the moft aacient theologifts. 

I add, that the reader muft not be difturbed on finding that 
Jupiter is called a d*mon, as this epithet is only given to him 
in the way of analogy. For, as it is the employment of ejjential 
daemons to attend on the gods, and proximately prefide over 
inferior natures 5 fo each fubordinate order of gods, from fol¬ 
lowing the operations of its proximate fuperior order, and pre- 
fiding over fubjeft natures, may be called analogically, de¬ 
moniacal with refpeft to that order. It is in this fenfe 
of the word that Plato, in the Tiraasus, calls the fublunary 
gods (Lemons in one place, and in another gods of gods; and that 
in the Banquet, he calls Love a mighty damon , and in the Phae- 
drus a god . But not only gods were called daemons by ancient 
theologifts, but intellects, fouls, daemons, and even men were 
called gods by them. Each, however, was thus denominated in 
a different refpeft. For inteUeQs were called gods according to 
union ; fouls , according to participation ; damans 9 according to con - 
tad; and men, according to jimilitude: while, in the mean time, 
fuch as are properly gods were afligned this appellation ejftaUally. 
The obfervation of thefe diftineftions will enable the philofophic 
reader to folve many apparent inconfiftencies in the writings of 
inchnt theologifts, and convince him that the ancients believed 
VOL. Ill, T il 
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in beings fuperlor to the demoniacal order. By the power there¬ 
fore called the Demon^ which fo often occurs in Paufanias, we 
mud underftand Jupiter, 

Page 109. But be that has been initiated in the Eleiftnian myf- 
terics , ^fr.3 Prom the prefent paffage, in conjunction with fome 
c:her authorities which I (hall adduce, we may collect n® con¬ 
temptible argument in favour of the opinion, that the Orphic 
hymns which cxid at prefent were the very hymns which were 
ufed in the Eleufirian myderies. a For (fays. Paufanias) it is not 
lawful to aferibe the invention cf beans to Certs; and he that has 
been initiated in the Eleufinian myileries, or has read the poems 
called Crphic, will know what I mean.” Now Porphyry De 
Abdinentia, lib. 4, informs us, that beans were forbidden in the 
Eleufinian myileries*; and in the Orphic hymn to Earth , the 
facrificer is ordered to fumigate from ever)' kind of feed, except 
learns and aromatics. Again, Suidas informs us, that rtXili 
means a viyfiic faerifice, the grs At ejl and rno/i -venerable cf all others , 
Stria r «*ym» Tiu.ud.-;a. And Proclus, whenever he 

fpeaks of the Eleufinian myileries, calls them the mojl holy lelttai , 
•-,ufrai:u rsXf.aif. Agreeably to this, the Orphic hymns arc 
called in the Thrvllitian manufeript roXeu: and Scaliger juilly 
observes, that they contain nothing but fuch invocations as 
were ufed iv. rryfertes. Befides, many of the hymns are exprefsly 

thus called bv the author of them. Thus the conelufion of the 

* 

hymn to Protogorus invokes that deity to be prefent at u the 
holy teletef «s ayiat: of the hymn to the dars, to be pre¬ 

fent “ at tie very learned labours of the illifi rio:fly -holy teleie ; 


EXvil’ tir’ *visjcv vi*.t re cre 


And in the conc'ufion of the hymn toLntona,the facrifice is called 
an all-di-j'ine itlete , B »*’ *ti rsXiii;r, as like wife in that 


* Il*p7 y&f - xi E>.ucv.i xvsi'/j.z exi x.va y.xl;tyj>7,xv fpnQ'Jv, 

xa* xai p, 353. Euit. Trajec. 


f la Pla^ Thcoi. p. 371, ct in MS. Comment, in Alcibiad. 


•f 
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«F the hymn to Amphietut Bacchus. And in fhort, the greater 
part of the hymns will be found to have cither the word ielete 
in them; or to invoke the rcfpeCtivc divinities to blefs the myftks % 
or initiated per fans- Thus *he concluhon of the hymn to Hea¬ 
ven entreats that divinity to confer a blefFed life on a recent 
myjlic : 

KAaS’ metyw ocr*a> pvr»j — 

the concludon of the hymn to the Sun, u to bejloiv a pleafant 
life on the myHies:” and in a fjimlar manner moll of the reft. 

Father'Itili, Dcmofthencs, in his hrft Oration againfl Arifto- 
giton, nas the following remarkable pafiage: kou tw a«rapakVw 

xcci rtuyyv <h>.r-s c ~a* a v<a*v T«A*.a- x?drot.£a; Tap* 

vov TCiL $p5roy £wr. K.£r lf jLiyr.v f v.afla. tx 7Uv u.^fu'-zuu t^i-pav. L C# 
•‘Let us reverence inexorable and venerable Juflice, who Or¬ 
pheus om inftru&or in the m f J} holy tetetai , fays, is feated by the 
throne of Jupiter, and infpc&s all the affairs of men.” Here 
Demufthenea you lee calls the myftvrics mojl holy % as well as Pro- 
clus: and 1 think we may conclude with the greateft confidence 
from all that has been fa id, that he alluded to rhe hymn to Juflice, 
which is among the Orphic h>mns, and to thefe very lines: 

A./iii wiX*tf ir m.y> xouc^ou 

(rvo. ec*ux1c; rn* Spav&y *£fov iOt 9 } 

Oipa»oSt» xzSofvr . 

i. c. (i I fing the all-feeing eye of fplcndid Juftice, who fits by 
the throne of king Jupiter, and from her ccleflialabode behold# 
the life of mortal men.” 

Page r 12. Homer calls thefe daughters, IsV.J Paufanfas doubt- 
lefs alludes to Homer’s hymn to Ceres: but thefe names are not 
to be found in the hymn at prefent, owing to an unfortunate 
chafm in a part of the In mn where they were mentioned. 

Page I14. The p/e f Pamphus. J Pumphus was an Athenian 
contemporary with Linus, and is faid to have compofed poems 

and hymns prior to Homer# 

T z Page 
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Page 117. The twelve gods, at they are called.*] Thefe twelve 
divinities are, Jupiter, Neptune, Vulcan, Vcfta, Minerva, Mars, 
Ceres, Juno, Diana, Mercury, Venus, Apollo. The firft triad 
of thcfe gods ii demiurgic; the fecond, dejenfive; the third, vi- 
vific ; and the fourth, elevating and harmonic • Thefe divinities 
according to their firft fubfiftence, corfidered as characterized by 
the number twelve, form that order of gods which is called aro- 
Xi/toc, or hberaicd t by the Chaldaean theologifts, but oc, fu~ 

fercdeJUal % by the Greeks, bccaufe it is immediately fituated above 
the mundane gods* But thefe gods are received from the libe¬ 
rated order into the world. Hence, as Salluft obferves in his 
elegant little work, On the Gods and the World* ; “ Of thefe 
gods, fome are the caufes of the world’s exiftence; others 
animate the world 5 others again harmonize it, thus compofed 
from different natures; and others laftly guard and preferve it 
when harmonically arranged,” He adds : ** The truth of this 
may be fern in ftatues as in enigmas, for Apollo harmonizes the 
lyre, Pallas is invefted with arms, and Venus is naked; fince 
harmony generate: beauty, and beauty is not concealed in obje&s 
of fenfible infpe&ion. But fince thefe gods primarily poffefs the 
world, it is neceffary to confider the other gods as fubfifting in 
thefe; as Bacchus in Jupiter, JEfculapius in Apollo, and the 
Graces in Vc. us. We may likewife behold the orbs with which 
they art cocne&ed; viz, Vella with earth, Neptune with water, 
Juno with air, and Vulcan with fire. But the fix fuperior gods 
we denominate from general cuftom j for we aflume Apollo and 
Diana for the fun and moon; but wc attribute the orb of Saturn 
to Ceres, sether to Talla:; ar.d we afFert that heaven is common 
to them alL” 

Page 119. Bacchus A TyPclius.] So called, bccaufe his myfle- 
lies were celebrated by night. 

Page 119. Venus VcriiczrdiaJ] Thus denominated, accord¬ 
ing to Gyraldus, bccaufe fne turns the heart to chaftity. Vid, 
V*ler. Maxim, lib* viii, 

* Cap. vi. 


Page 
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Page 119. The Oracle of Night *] The following myftic par¬ 
ticulars refpe&ing the Oracle of Night arc given us by Proclus, 
in Tim. p. 63, and p. 96. “ The artificer of the univerfe, prior* 

to his whole fabrication, is faid to have betaken himfclf to the 
Oracle of Night, to have been there filled with divine concep¬ 
tions, to have received the principles of fabrication, and (if it 
be lawful fo to fpeak) to have folved all his doubts. Night too 
calls upon the father Jupiter to undertake the fabrication of the 
univerfe: and Jupiter is faid by the theologiil (Orpheus) to hate 
thus addrefled Night: 

Mai a v turn, Nt>£ apPp o7<, m>( vct}t $>f<xcrn< ; 

Tlui fn fa^aitxluy xptyof p«y* ; 

llu; h p9i it r* Ta Ka*\ } if« 1 , • 

i.C. 

0 Nurfe, fupreme of all the powers divine. 

Immortal Night I how with unconquer'd mind 
Muft I the fource of the immortals fix > 

And hew will all things but as one fubfift. 

Yet each its nature feparatc preferve i 

To which interrogations thegoddefs thus replies: 

vallct eUftdly rtf S't-.t pur&u 
Oi/£avo», iv ft ti ,ouxt> aireifd<y>t it 
E» ft n Titfix vat!*, ra f r’ vpccw 

*. e. 

All things receive inclos'd on ev'ry fide, 

In aether’s wide, ineffable embrace: 

Then, in the midft of «ther place the heaVa, 

In which let earth of infinite extent, 

The fea, and ftars the crow* of hea/n, b« fixt. 

^ And Jupiter Is inftru&ed by Night in all the fubfequent 
mundane fabrication; but after (he has laid down rules refpc&ing 
all other productions, (he adds: 

T 3 4v1*p 
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Aclap ITT t htrpat o* tt?t vaci TcwVTTJj 

XfS’ff’iW i£ Cubi.c. ccfir.TaHa.* 

* 

But when your j>gu f r around the whole has fpreiWl 
Aftron^ coercn.e bond, a golden chain 
Sofpend from aether.” 


Thus far Proclus. But the find fubfiftence of the goddefi 
Night is at the fnmmit of that divine order, which is called by 
the Chaldxan theologies Ktlog kJ icFfoc, vteliigilk ami at the fume 
time intelleSua /. She is betides the mother of the gods, who arc 
oourifhed with intelligible food fiom the contemplation of her 
divinity: and on this account fhe is called the nurfe of the 
gods. Proclus therefore, in the above paffages, fpeaks of Night 
according to this her firll fubfiftence : but in the paflage before 
us of Paufanias, we mud confider this goddcfs accoiding to her 
mundane fubfiftence. I only add, that the Chaldxan dodrine 
of other purer worlds above the ineriatic fphere fee ms, from the 
Orphic verfes juft cited, to have been known to and embraced by 
Orpheus. For the Chaldean theologies, as I have proved in my 
Notes on the Cratylus of Plato, believed, that there wtrp feven 
corporeal worlds: one empyrean, three ethereal, and three ma¬ 
terial; which laft three con lift of the inerratic fphere, the planet¬ 
ary fpheres, and the fublur.ary reg’on. And in one of the above 
cited Orphic verfes, Jupiter is ordered to receive all things in- 
clofed in srther; plainly indicating that there is fomething ethe¬ 
real beyond the fenfibk heaveua. 

•e 

Page 122. G<<li tl.it are ca:L 4 P rz.Jrc.tr>: an .] i. e. Antecejfors : 
for, as among the genera fiiperior to mankind fome are the an- 
tteeffers of the gods: in like manner certain fubordinate order! 
rf geds may oe called the fore-runners of fuperior orders, con- 
fcder-d as preparing, hy their light, natures inferior to the divine 


m \ he lcc-.i t:on of illumination from a prior order of gods. A 1 


rathe-;, thtrr r ore, properly facrificcd to thefe gods before 


be lv --i. tu i- .e the v.v.U cf the t 


•j v, c r. 
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Page 123. Ujton which they fay Apollo laid his harp.'] As the 
character*flics of all the divine orders are participated by the laft 
of things, hence a veftige of fupernal light is not only vifible in 
plants, but in particular ftones. Thus, as Proclus obferves ia 
his fmall treatife De Magia, “ the fun-ftone by its golden ray* 
imitates thofe of the fun ; but the ftone called the eye of heaven^ 
or of the fun, has a figure fimilar to the pupil of an eye, and a 

ray fhines from the middle of the pupil. Thus too the lunaC 
ftone, which has a figure fimilar to the moon when horned, by a 

certain change of itfelf, follows the lunar motion. And the ftone 
called HdiofclenuSy i. e. of the fun and moony imitates after a man* 
ner the congrefs of thole luminaries, which it images by its co* 
lour.’* This being the cafe, it is by no means wonderful, that 
there fhould be certain Hones which poftefs a debile veftige of 
the divine harmony of Apollo: and the ftone mentioned by Pau- 

fan ias, from its being one of this kind, may have occaftoned the 
fabulous report, that Apollo laid his harp on it. 

Page 125. An heroic monument of Ino.] By Ino the ancients 
fignified fymbolically the fublunary element water, as the follow¬ 
ing paflage from the MS. Commentary of Olympiodorus on the 
Pha*do evinces: 0 xaou©$ ^.ev 0 vxoctiww xooyxo? ^i:tvazxo : 9 tho xcu 

apv.ov»a criyifi r u xat ruvTtrlxfvt QatKgom orotlrip. r*T?<»fc* 

cwvcrixKu. 7To*oi >o-ky pt* 70 77i p, ayavn ot T)jf yr,v 9 ho&vrva-u, ret 

OIKitet «) I y,V)fZulctf 70 tYZXlO$ OVZCLy kJ a.vloi’OV TOF OttpCty 1} 

?.o»7p?. i. e. “ Cadmus is the fublunary world, as being Diony- 
fiacal, on which account Harmony is united to the god, and as 
being the father of the four Baccliufes. But they make the four 
elements to be Dionyfiacal; viz. fire to be Semele; earthy Agave* 
tearing in pieces her own offspring$ watery Ino ; and laftly air 9 
Autonoe 

Page 125. Hefiod in his catalogue of women , &V.] The mean* 
ing of Hefiod, in the paflage alluded to by Paufanias in his Cata¬ 
logue of Women (which work is unfortunately lofty, is this, as 
it appears to me; Iphigenia after her death became united with 

T 4 Hcctte* 
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Hecate, from whom ihe originally defeended; and on this account 
might be faid to be changed into Hecate, on account of wholly 
fubiiding through union, according to the chara&eriftic of that 
goddefs. I only add, that according to Orpheus, as we are in¬ 
formed by Proclus on the Cratylus, there is a great union between 
Diana, the mundane Hecate, and Profcrpine; and that Orpheus 
calls Diana, Hecate. 

Page 125. Herodotus writes.'] In Melpom. p. 133. edit. Bafil. 

Page 127. Hecaerge and Opts. ] Tbefe are two names of Diana, 
the former alluding to the emifiion of the moon’s rays, and fig- 
nifying far-darting ; and the latter alluding to the beauty of 
Diana's countenance : for Opts, according to Callimachus, in his 

hymn to this goddefs, fignifies a leavtiful countenance : 

Ot'tn ttrxctP ctMn, £aiG-£«pr. 

Page 127. Imcros and Apothou*\ According to Plato in til? 
Cratylus, the former of thefe words fignifie* amatorial defire of a 
prefent oije8 y and the latter, dejire of an alfent objcS* 

Page 129. ApoRn Tntelaris .] i. e. Apollo, the guardian of the 
city : for every city, as is well known, according to the ancient 
theology, has its guardian deity. But we learn from Olympi- 
odorus in Comment. MS. in Platonis Alcibiadem, that of the 
mundane gods from which bodies alone are fufpended, fome are 
tekfiial others ethenal or f try aiSiptci live ircpoi, others 

aerial aif**, others aquatic mvfyoi, others terrejlrial xO&rww, and 
others fubtartarean tarotaf'lacftot. But that among the terrejlrial % 
fbme prefde over ckmatei , or aic dmatarckic others 

are guardians of cities srofcovx 61 * and others laftly are the guar¬ 
dians cf toufes ndkAnJai. Let the reader too carefully remem¬ 
ber, that thefe allotments of the divinities are immutable; viz. 
that though parts of the earth may become at times unfit to 
receive divine influence, through fubfiding contrary to nature, as 
I have obftrved in a former note, yet the beneficent illumi¬ 
nations of the gods continue invariably the fame. 

Page 
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Page 129. And Latona.] The following admirable account 
of Latona, from the MSS. Scholia of Proclus on the Cratylus, 
cannot fail of being highly acceptable to the Platonic reader. 
u Latona is a vivific fountain comprehended in Ceres: and hence* 
according to the Grecian rites , Jhe is m) or flipped as the fame with 
Ceres , thefe rites evincing by this, the union of the goddeiTes* 
But this goddefs emits the whole of vivific light, illuminating the 

intellectual elTences of the gods, and the orders of fouls: and 
laftly, /he illuminates the whole fenfible heaven, generating mun¬ 
dane light, and eftabliihing thecaufe of this light in her offspring, 
Apollo and Diana; and caufcs all things to glitter with intellec¬ 
tual and vivific light. She imparts ltkcwife to fouls the con- 
fummation of virtue, and an illumination which leads them 
back to the intellectual port of their father*, haflily withdraw¬ 
ing them from the winding paths of matterf, the entangle¬ 
ments of vice, and the rouglinefs of the paflage over the fea of 
generation. It appears to me indeed, that theologies confidcr- 
ing this, denominated her Aiib; Latona, on account of her ex¬ 
tending to fouls fmoothnefs of manner^ a voluntary life, and 
divine gentlenefs and eafe. For to fuch as raife themfclves to 
her divinity, fhe imparts an ineffable energy, a blamelefs life, 
gentlenefs of manners, ferenity, and intellectual tranquillity'. 
Whether therefore ihc is called Leto, from a Toluntary life; for 
7 .u fignifics to ^ovXcfxcci I am tv iding ; or from to \ho v the f no oth* 
her name will perfectly evince through both thefe, the powers 
which fne pofTeffes. For the compelled energies of the foul take 
place through material roughnefs, and the obliquity of a life in 
generation diminifhes the foul's voluntary life. But an afeent 
to the gods imparts a fmooth and gentle, in (lead of a hard and 
rough, and a voluntary, inftead of a compelled life. 

Why then is it necefiary to call, as fome do, Latona matter, 
as capable of being eafily turned, and fubfiding as an exprefs 


* i. e. Jupiter. 

f Of thefe winding paths the Dedalean labyrinth is an Image. 

refcmblaace 
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xrfemblance of all forms, like a mirror receiving the reprefenta- 
tions of all things; and to fay that {he is the caufe of oblivion 
to thofe that look into her? Why is it neceflary to call Apollo 
harmony, as fubiifting from Latona and Jupiter ? For thus the 
god would be infeparable from matter, and not the caufe of the 
harmony in the univerfe. It is better therefore to fay, that La- 
tonr. is not the receptacle of Apollo, but that fbe is the mother 
and fountain of all vivific light, which preferves all tilings by 

heat: but that Apollo, who is a feparate divinity, is the fuppiier 
of all harmonic life, and of all thofe munJane reafons by which 
the uii’verfe is indiffolubly bound. But you may fay that So¬ 
crates derives her name from Lethe, becaufe flic peculiarly caufcs 
in fouls an oblivion of evils, 2nd of the rotighnefs and ilornis in 
generation; of which while the foul retains the memory, fhe can¬ 
not poflibly eftablifh herfelf in intelligibles: for memory, fays 
Plotinus, leads to the object of memory. And as Mnemofyne 
excites the memory of intelligibles, fo Latona imparts an oblivion 
of material concerns.” 

Page 130. Duma the Saviour."] The epithet of the Saviour, as 
may be inferred from Proclus on the Cratykis, was given by the 
ancients to all the celeftial gods in common. For, fpeaking of the 
Chriftiflns of his time, he obferves : “ Men of the prefent day 
do not believe that the fun and moon arc divinities, nor do they 
worthip the other ctlellial natures, who are our Saviours and 
governours, leading back immortal fouls, and being thofe that 
fabricate and give fubfiftence to mortal fouls*. I fhould how- 
evir fay, that men of this kind, who dare to entertain fuch an 
irrational opinion relpe^Hng the celeiiial gods, are haftening to 
Tartarus, and to the moft ineffable and inordinate part of the 
univerfe.” 

Page *36* Neptune contended with the There are two 

ways of confidenng the battles of the gods, which are fo much 
•elebrated in fable ; and each of thefe fclves all the apparent 

* k c. to the fouls of brutes. 
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abfurdity in which fuch fables arc involved. Tilt? firfl of thefe 
is from conlidmng the orderly dijltnclion in the progrtffion of all 
tlie divine genera from their inei Fable fource. 1 mean that fume 
are the cai'fcs of union 9 and othetsoi ftpuraUon to things poflcrior; 
that fume impart a generating przi'Lr, and others cn utidejUedptrrilj 
to fubordiuate natures; and that fome impart a good, feparatc 
from the nature of its recipient, but others fitch a good as is 
con fubh (lent with its receptacle. Now this diftin&ion, and 
feemmg oppofition, in divine natures, was called by ancient my¬ 
thologies contention and war, 1 fay feeming oppofition: for 
all divine natures fublift in the moil perfect friendfhip and pro¬ 
found union with each other; and at the fame time that the ef- 

fence and energy of each are perfe&ly diltinet, they are either all 
in all, which is the cafe with the divine unities, or ell in each, 
which is the cafe with forms or ideas. 

But the fecond mode of cor.fideiing the battles of the gods, 
is by regarding their progrefliom; into the univerfe; in confe- 

quence of which the lali o^dert dependent on the gods, as they 
are produced by a long interval from the ti;fl caufes, are con¬ 
tiguous to the fubjects of their government, tnd adhere to mat¬ 
ter, contract contrariety and all-various divifion, and, by their 
proximate care (if mortal concerns, are obnoxious to dcfires and 
pafilons. Lallly, on account of their great fympathy with mor¬ 
tal concerns, and the partial providence which they exert for 
their welfare, ihev adtuallv war with each otLer. But as even 


UJii 


properties of their leaders, though iu a partial and manifold man¬ 
ner, hence they were very properly called, by the ancients, by 
the names of the gods their rcfpedtiVt leaders. Thus for in¬ 
stance, not only the deity who illuminates all things with Super¬ 
mundane light, and who fits with Jupiter and the cclcdial gods, 
was called Apollo, but this name was given to the daemon who 
was the guardian of Hector, This bid mode indeed of conhder- 
ing battles among the gods, is.the key, iu the hands of the fkil- 

ful, 
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ful, W the fcc-et meaning of much of the mythology in the Iliad, 
and n.ews us how the relaiirn l*ert given by Paufanias is to be 
tndtr’o^. For it means, that certain demoniacal powers, who 
rank among the I..ft attendants ut the gods Neptune and the 
S^r, once c*. mended with each other about T.e land of Corinth; 
and that Briar us, a ^armor belong:; g to the deity of that name, 
acted as a mediator between them. I only add farther, that 
thefe dxmons, who are thus proximate to the fubjecls of their 
government, and who are influenced by pafiions like men, are 
not ejjcnv.ulh dxmons, though they are the perpetual attendants 
of the gods ; but they are dxmons only jt £* ex*™* according to 
habitude, prox irrjty, and alliance . For between ejfential daemons, 
who are the (enfant attendants of the gods, and men who arc 
only fimetimes dwmons according to habitude, and fometimes atten¬ 
dants of the gods, it is ncceffary there Ihould be an order of 
beings, who are always dxmons according to habitude, and al¬ 
ways the attendants of the gods. 

Page 14J. But there are three jlatues of Jupiter, feV.] It ap¬ 
pears to me highly probable, that the three Jupiters, mentioned 
in this place by Paufanias, are thofe three brother deities, the 
offspring of Saturn, between whom, according to Homer, the 
unnerfe is divided ; or, in other words, that they are Jupiter 9 
Neptune, and Pluto . For the fecond of thefe ilatues, fays Pau- 
fanias, is called ttrrejlrial jdj>iter, which is an epithet of Pluto, 
as is evident from the Orphic hymn to that deity ; and from 
Homer, as cited by Paufanias, p. 204 ; and Neptune, in the Or¬ 
phic hymn to Equity, is called marine Jupiter, voPioc Ztv;* 
Eut that the reader may fee the proceffrons and offices of thefe 
three demiurgic geds, who are tupermundane deities according 
to their ffrfl fubfiflence, I fhall prefent him w ith the following 
tranffation from Proclus in TheoJ. Plat. p. 367. 

« Thefe ruling god? replcnifh the apparent order of things in 
conjV.crion with the mundane gods; and diilribute whole partt 
under the moon, in a manner different from their government in 
^ tho 
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the heavens : but they every where energize according to a pa¬ 
ternal and demiurgic mode, unfolding the one fabrication of the 
univerfe, and accommodating it to parts. But their allotment 
and djftnbution are firft according to the whole univerfe: an 1 one 
of thefe (Jupiter) produces the eiltnccs of things; but the fecund 
(Neptune), lives and generations; and the third (Pluto) admi- 
nifters the diviiions of forms. And one of theie ellabli’hes in the 
one demiurgus of the world everything proceeding from thence: 
but the other evocates all things into prr.grofiion : and the third 
converts all things to himfelf. But their feeond diftribution is 

O 

into the parts of the univerfe. For the firil of thefe gods governs 

# 

the inerratic fphere, and its revolution. But the feeond preiidet 
over the planetary fpheres, and perfects their multiform, cflica* 
cious, and prolific motions. And the lait of thefr gods governs 
the fublunary region, and perfe&s intellectually the terreftrial 
world But in the third place, we may contemplate thefe three 
demiurgic progreflions in that which is generated. Jupiter there¬ 
fore governs the fnmmit of generated natures, and the fphere of 
fire and air: but Neptune excites with an all-various motion the 
extremely-mutable elements, and is the infpetiorand guardian of 
every humid efience fubfi fling in air and water ; and Pluto admi- 
niflers by his providence the earth, and all which it contains; and 
on this account he is called Ttrrrjlria! Jupiter. 

" In the fourth place, with refped to the whole of generation, 
Jupiter is allotted the moft exalted places, in which, as Socrates 
©bferves in the Phacdo, the regions defined to blefied fouls arc 
contained ; becaufe they live feparate from generation, under the 
government of Jove : but Neptune governs hollow places and ca¬ 
verns, in which generation, motion and concufilons fubfift ; on 
which account he is called the earth-jhaling god: and Pluto go¬ 
verns places under the earth, the v inous ftreams of water, Tar- 
tatus, and the places in which fouls are judged. Hence the fouls 
which have not yet proceeded into generation, hut abide in the 

intelligible place, arefaid to be of the order of Jupiter; but fuch 

as 


1 
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ftsch 38 Irr- in generation arc faid to be placed under Neptune, 
And thofc vkhich after generation are pur’Red and punifhtd, and 
either wander under the earth for a thonfand years, or again re- 
tom to their principle, arc faid to live under Pluto, In the fifth 
place, the dillributions of thefe gods are divided according to the 
centres of the univerfe- For Jupiter pofTcfles the oriental centre, 
being allotted an order ccrrcipondent to that of fire: but Nep¬ 
tune obtains the middle centre, which corrcfponds to a vivific na¬ 
ture, and through which generation erdovs cdedial natures : and 

9 O C J * 


Ruto obtains the welter:) centre ; fince the we it is allied to earth, 
becaafe it is nocturnal, and the caufe of cbfcurity and darknefs. 
For fcade proceeds from the eartli, and earth is the privation of 
Eght from well to C2fi# Lafilv, according to every divifion of the 
fe, fitch nature: as arefirj ?, and obtain the principality, belong 
to Jove ; fuch as are middle cor ref pond to the kingdom of Neptune ; 
snd fuch as are Ufl belong to the empire of Pluto .' 9 

Page 141. Mercury in a fitting pfture , and by the fide of I:: m a 
r/MK.l The reafon vhy Mercury was leprefentM by the ancients 

Ith a ram,depends on the intimate allianccof this g od with Mi- 

perra, who, rs we are informed by Proclus on the Timteus, pre¬ 
faces over tk«*t cckftb! conflthation erdhd the ram, and from 

thence imparts a ir.ot: v e pow v r which governs the univerfe. Bnt 
the agreement of Minerva with Mercury' will be obvious from 
confidcri-g tret thir geddef-, as we h.i\e before obferved, extends 
the v.hoie of i:;!i' m ,.~p 7 i t, rod that Mercury is the fource o* 
the rec frdr- fiozuu 1 fence ’ h . rncicrts u!cd to render the fiatues 

a / 

cf both tlicfe divh h’hs one, by joining them together: and a 


#atue cf this kind 


: crdled y/'Ar.ir, lierrr. ithcr.a, cr Mercury - 

n.-.ft lie-matherr: :.re mentioned bv Cicero in hi:- 


Jf* / 1 

her,is Do Inventin' e. 1 cab- add, tl 


f T .; , 


verfes of Hcmer cited 


by Fuuihr.ias may ..e found Ilia : 14, v. 400. 

Page 144. Ii": > r-j Cl a indie. i. e. tic Bridler• 

Fa_e 147. If j. ] Ifis is the fame with M : ncrva, according to 
jjbc -d£g) ptiaiiS, as we are informed by Plutarch, in his treatife cl 
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Ifis and Ofiris. Proclus too in Tim. p. 3#. fays that according to 
the ./Egyptian hiftorians, there was the following infcnptton on 

the ftatue of Minerva, in the adytum of the temple : v,u ufu vat 

To yeyoro$ t oy, »cj ea-ci^f.ov’ rov tpoy irevh v w 0wjtos cti rout- 

oy iyu xol^vqi rmor, ti’mq; tymro* i. e. “ I am every thino 

THAT BAS BEEN, THAT IS, AND THAT SHALL BE; AND NO 
MORTAL HAS EVER YET BEEN ABLE TO WITHDRAW MY VEIL. 

THE FRUIT WHICH I HAVE BROUGHT FORTH IS THE SUN.*’- 

It is remarkable that this infcription, as far as to the firft period, 
is cited by Plutarch in his above-mentioned treatife ; but I know 
of no author except Proclus who has cited the latter part, u tlx 
fruit which 1 have brought forth it the fun nor has this import¬ 
ant addition been noticed by any modern writer that I am ac¬ 
quainted with, owing doubtlefs to the want of a copious index to 
thefe invaluable commentaries of Proclus. 

As Ifis therefore is Minerva, and as the veil of this goddefs, aa 
I have' obferved in a former note, is an emblem of Nature , which 
proceeds from thofe intellectual vital powers contained in the ef- 
fence of Minerva, we may perceive the reafon why the Arriians, 
^Ethiopians and Egyptians called Nature (as we are informed by* 
Apuleius) Ifis . Likewifc fmee the moon, as we learn from Pro¬ 
clus, is the aiToftioy uyaKpoc. Tr,$ $vctu;, the fef-vifive image of Na¬ 
ture, we may fee why Nature was called by the Cretans, according 
to Apuleius in the fame place, Diana . And in (hurt, as Minerva 
was juftly called by the ancients Seuv, the fummit of the 

gods, and is therefore their fourcc in conjunction with her father 
Jupiter, we may at one view fee the propriety of her being called 
by the names of fo many other goddeflt-s, in the following iublime 
paflage from the Metamorphefcs of Apuleius : for, as every caufe 
is that primarily which its effect is fecondarily, Minerva is in a 
certain refpeCt the fame with all the divinities that proceed from 
her, when they are confidered according to their caufalfub faience 
in her efltuce. 

The divinity of the moon, then, thus addrefTes the metamor- 

phofed 
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Afigyptii cseremoniis 


phofed Apuleius: En adfum tuis commota, Luci, precibus, re¬ 
turn Natura parens, elementornm omnium domina, feculorum 
! proge ni es initialis, fumma numinum, regina Manium, prima 
cariitmn, Deo ram Deanunque facies uniformis: qux cxfi lumi- 
tiofaculmina, maris falubria flamina, inferorum deplorata filentia 
mxtibus mets difpenfo: cujus numen unicum, multiformi fpecie, 
ritu vario, nomine raultijugo totus veneratur orbis. Me primi- 
genii Phrygcs Peffinunticam nominant Deum matrem. Hinc 
Autochthenes Attici Cecropiam Minervam ; illinc flu&uantes 
Cyprii Paphiam Venerem : Crctes fagituferi Di&ynnam Dia- 
nam; Siculi trilingnes Strgiam Proferpinam ; Eleufinii vetnf- 
t am Dcam Ccrerem: Junonem alii, allii Bellonam, alii Hecaten, 
Rbamnufiam alii. Et qui nafcentis dei Solis inchoantibus radiis 
Shift rant ur, ASthiopes, Arriique, prifcaque do£trina pollentes 

me prorfus propriis percolentes appellant 
▼ero nomine reginam Ifidem. That is, “ Behold, Lucius, 
moved with thy fupplications I am prefent; I, who am Nature , 
the parent of things, queen of all the elements, initial progenitor 
of ages, the higheft of divinities, queen of departed fpirits, the 
firft of the celeftials, and the uniform appearance of gods and 
goddeffes: who rule by my nod the luminous height of the hea¬ 
vens, the falubrious breezes of the fca, and the deplorable filencea 
of the infernal regions; and whofe divinity, in itfelf but one, is 
venerated by all the earth, according to a multiform (hape, va¬ 
rious rites, and different appellations.—Hence, the primitive 
Phrygians call me Peffinuntica, the mother of the gods; the 
native Athenians, Cecropian Minerva; the floating Cyprians, 
Paphian Venus; the arrow-bearing Cretans, Di&ynuian Dia¬ 
na ; the three-tongued Sicilians, Stygian Proferpine; and the 
inhabitants of Eleufis, the ancient goddefs Ceres. Some again 
have invoked me a? Juno, others as Bellona, others as Hecate, 
and others as Rhamnulia: and thofe who are enlightened by 
the emerging rays of the riling fun, the .Ethiopians, Arriians, 
tod Egyptians, powerful in ancient learning, who reverence my 

divinity 
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divinity with ceremonies perfectly proper, call me by a true ap¬ 
pellation queen Ills.” 

Page I47. Sempis,~\ This divinity, as we learn from Plutarch 
in his treatife of Ills and Oiiris, and Porphyry on Oracles as cited 
by Eufebius, is the fame with the Pluto of the Greeks. 

Page 147. JEgitia the daughter cf Ajupus was ravt/bed ly Ju* 
pitcr. j What are we to underftand by this relation ? That this 
was once a&uaUy the cafe ? But to fuppofe this would be abfurd 
in the extreme. As all fuch relations therefore are very far from 
being literally true, we ftiould confider them as fables in which 
fome myilcrious meaning is involved ;—a meaning which from 
its fublime nature ought to be concealed from the vulgar, as their 
eyes are too weak to fuftain the fplendours of the higher It truths* 

By ravifhment and adultery then between divine and human na¬ 
tures, ancient theologies meant to insinuate that commiim’catioQ 
of energy between the two which we have taken notice of in a 
former note, in which we {hewed how heroes may be faid to be 
the fons of gods and goddelfes. But as this communication of 
energy takes place through angels, demons, and ejf-niia! heroes 
as mediums, hcr.ee the Jupiter mentioned in this fable mult be 
confiJercd cs a demoniacal power of til* fuies of Jupiter, who 
by giving perfection to the natural hfc of iLgina, and removing 
every thing which would be an impediment to the foetus in her 
womb, was faid to have ravill.cd her. 

Page 147. Si/jghus. j The following beautiful paflhge from 
the MSS. Scholia of Olympiodo'.us on the Gorgias of Plato f’dly 
unfolds die meaning of tile fable lefpe&higthe punilhrnent of Si- 
f)phus. For the original of this |;a' r age I refer the reader to my 
Diflcrtdtiou on die Myllcrics, p. 4$. “ Ulyffek,” fivs he, “de- 

feending into Hades, faw among others Sijjputs, and Tiiyus and 
Tantalus ; and Tityus lie faw lying on die earth, and a vulture 
devouring his liver; the liver figpifying that he Jived folely 
according to the defiderative part of his nature, and through this 
Was indeed internally prudent; but earth fignifyiug the terreftnal 

Vo l . IIL U condition 
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condition of his prudence. But Sifyphus, living under the do¬ 
minion of ambition and anger, was employed in continually rod* 
ing a ftone up an eminence, becaufe it perpetually defeended 
again ; its deferent implying the vicious government of himfclf } 
and his rollithe ftrne,the hard, rcfra&ory, and as it were re« 
bounding condition of his life. And lailly he faw Tantalus ex¬ 
tended bv the fide of a lake, and that there was a tree before 

9 

him, with abundance of fruit on its branches, which he defired 
to gather, but it vanifued from his view ; and this indeed indi¬ 
cates that he lived under the dominion cf the phantafy : but hit 
hanging over the lake, and in vain attempting to dunk, implies 
the elufive, humid, and rapid’y-gliding condition of fuch a life/* 

Page ljt. Homer hertuever r.ftrs them to a more illujlrious ori¬ 
gin.] For according to Homer, Zethus and Amphion were the 
offspring of Jupiter, as is evident from the following lines frora 
the Odyffey, book xi. v. 201. 

“ There mov’d Aatiope with haughty charms, 

“ Who bleiVd th’ almighty thund'rer in her arms: 

•* Hence fprung Amph.rn, hence biave Zethus came, 
u Founders cf 1 hebes and meo of mighty name.” 

. POFE. 

Pagejfv Homer fays. J Iliad 2. v. 117. The tranflalor of 
thefe verfes is Mr. Pope. 

Page 1 53 * Sl**K(pitrt:***•] The five principal exercifes in the 
Olympic games, v'.x. hurling the quoit, running, leaping, hurl¬ 
ing the dart, and wrefthng. The Romans added to thefe fvvim* 
©ing and riding. 

Page 1,-5. Aj “ter jlfcV.o and Diana bad (Iain the Jerpent Pv* 
tb«n.] Oiyir.piodorcs in Comment. MS. in Phscdunem obfcrvei 
concerning pyu.cn, /Echidna, and Tyfhcn, as follows: — 

* 7 ~ k tc.» VTcynuy it fjixru.it, xou xai t- 

*x; m f’*; J i-» h:n*; xarw; CUT**;. *j h ar>uc *x ar*» x; 

*cV ^irr. vt >su z>cyu.t ^ J*3 ?a y.vj avu zetfinoe, rx l 

• •« T1, S f-MWrixu; •*!}* Hrxoccns: 


*usn. 

» 
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mptirov h rr}<; wwi ravra, ar«£‘ a: n xm *mov \syuu 

That is, “ Typh'-n is thecaufeof the violent motion of all-various 
fubterranean vapours and waters, and the ©tiler elements. But 
JEthiJna is an avenging caufe, and the punifher of rational and, 
irrational fouls ; on which account her upper parts are tliofe of a 
virgin, and her lower parts refemble thofe of a ferpent. And 
Pytho n is the guardian of the whole of prophetic exhalation; or, 
we may fay with greater prop: ic ty, that be is the caufe of the dif- 
Ordcr and obdruClion about t/li:htions of this kind/* As the 
prophetic power therefore proceeds originally from Apollo, the 
oppoiition of energy between Apollo and P) then, and the domi¬ 
nion of that of the former over that of the latter, gave rife to the 
fable mentioned in this place by Paufanias. Diana too may be 
faid to have afGded Apoiio in Haying Python, in confequence of 
the wonderful uniefh between tlicfc two divinities. 

Page 161. Fir Hfodfjys~\ In hi# Works and Days, lib. u 
▼. 261. 

Page 162. Mdrrvry Fcrti}fuF\ Mercury was thus denomi¬ 
nated as prtftding owi affairs of hiv ; and the propriety of this 
appellation will be evident f/om conlidenng that Mercury is the 
fourcc of pjwncJt.Cy ritfir, and n./Jhrd/^ ; that rsafcr.ing is an intd- 

Ltiuul opeiation, and that law, as Plato (De I.cgibus) beauti¬ 
fully obferves, is cw^v), t!>e dyfi ili.Siou cf till.l\ 8. For the 
fakeef the liberal under, I Hull further chferve concerning Mer¬ 
cury, that he is the fcurce of ini tudcn : and hence he is laid to be 
the fe n of Ahiiu ; becaufe featcb , which is implied by Maia, lead® 
tnvtnfvn into light. He beftuwg too rnd/.'fs on fouls, by un¬ 
folding the u ill of his father Jupiter; mnl Li is he accomplifhes as 
the angil or mcffcn^cr of Jupiter. Pit, el us in MS. Comment. 
ii» Ale b ad. cbfcrves, * that he is the inipvfrivc guardian of 
Zynwc’lic cx^ra.'ts ; and hence Fvmz, or carved ilat ies of Mer¬ 
cury, were placed in the lVDftrsc: of miip.Cy and hence he is ho¬ 
noured as thelyf} ?:•-»» 0 ; among the celellial conileli-jhons : and 
of dlfcij>ili;fr t becaufe the invention of geometry, reafoning and 

U 1 difeourfe 
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difccurfc is referred to this god. He prefides therefore over every 
fpecVs of erudition, leading us to an intelligible eflence from this 
mortal abode, governing theditterc.it herds off.uls, and dif- 
perftng the fitep and oblivion with which they are opprefed. He 
is likewife the f» pplier of recoltc ftion, the end of which is a ge¬ 


nuine intellectual :.pp.*» ruvficn of divine natures.” 

After this he obicrv.s that the diiTercnt ages of our life on the 
earth correfpond to the order of the unive.fe: For our firth 

age (i'ays lie) partakes in an vu;..:ent degree of the lunar ope¬ 
rations; as we then live according to a nutritive and natural 
power. But our fecond age pan'eipates of Mercurial preroga¬ 
tives; becaufe we then apply ourtllvcs to letters, mulic and wreft- 
ling. The third ajre is roverned 1 v Venus; becaufe then we be- 

VJ O o * ' 

gin to produce feed, and the generative powers of nature are put 
in motion. The fourth age is foter; for then our youth is in it* 
vigor.r and fill pe: fee tier., fub lifting as a medium between gene¬ 
ration ar.d thc-v j for f..». 


But the hfth 27 


.1 is the order which vigour is allotted, 
is governed by Mars; in which we principally 
afpire after power end fo;cr:or:ty over others. The fixth age is 
govern-d by Jupiter; for in this we give our ft Ives up to pru¬ 
dence, and r.urf.-e an active and politic*! life. And the ftventh 
age is Sat imian, in whLh it is natural to fe pa rate ourfelves from 


ation, ir.d trarsf.r veri-.h :-to an incorporeal life. And 


gtner 

thus much ve have cifcuC.J, in iv.-ier to procure belief#hat !• :- 
ters, and t.:c whc!c edu. rth-n cf youth, is fufpenced from the 
Mexcutial Ih'.ic?.” 1 only add, that as the hr*l gifts of this ged 

are intellect urd, fo -tr/.i.r. to the accretion of gain. Hence 

4 • o 

he was called the g~d cf ■;>erc..c:iJ:\' n:;d : for craft , as PIo- 
tir.us beautifully ubic: is a deliuthon of intellect; and from 




*• 


1 - 


i' ^ 


pTofcHioas craft is infepnrablc. 


Page 162. To Hercules as to a A:ro.J The grand fource, as 
it app-r^-s to me, cf all that dire con full on which has taken place 
in opinions rupeclhig the gods, is the belief that they were no¬ 
thing more than men who once lived on the earth, and after their 

death 
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death were deified for their exalted worth. This opinion too ori¬ 
ginal d from a mTcor.ct ption of divine fables, and ignorance of 

the manner in wh A\ ..very divine order proceeds to the extrc- 
mitv of things# For every god, as I have before obferved, confers 
tin chnra£f»nflic of his nature on all its participants; and thofe 
heiuic fouls that have at times appeared on the earth, and of whom 

we have given an account in a rorirvr 1 ■ V\ < onfciotis that they 
poffc/Tcd the pi opertic: of thofe gods from v. h%wi they defeended, 
called tlwmfdvej by tin: nemes of their pa^ *.t divinities. Thus 
heroic fo :ih who deice..dcd from Jupiter, called themfelves by the 
name of that god. Thu? a hero iElculapius has lived among men, 
who defeerdwd from the god of that name. This too has been the 
cafe* with an heroic Bacchus, Mercury, Ap cllo, and in (hortwith 
heroes of the fame names with all the other gods. Hence we muft 
coniider Here..! -0 as a hero who defeended from the deity of that 

nam :, who i.i ids higheil fubfdler.ee, according to the Orphic 
theology', is the fame with the celebrated Phanes or Protogonus, 
the exemplar of the univerfe. Ar heroic heals therefore of this 
kind were, as we have before obferved, called by the ancients 
gods according to fmildrde, or in other words, from their ap¬ 
proaching to the perfection of a divine nature as much as is pof- 
fible to man, and particulc;ly when liberated from the prelent 
body ;—hence it is eafv to fee; how Hercules may be a god, and 
yet a man; how the hero Hercules may be faid to have been dei¬ 
fied after his d.ath, without confounding the divine with the hu¬ 
man nature ; and in fi.orl, how ignorance of this mojl important 
particular has given LhJi to the delirious fyilcmsof modern wri¬ 
ters on mythology. 

Page 164. And cn In r Leadfie tears ticpole.] As the word 
wo*w the poky was ufed by the ancients to fignifv tie hcaiens^ it 
feems to me evident that this flatue reprefented CelrJKal Venus . 

Page 165. Similar to the fjuare figures of Mercury.] Proclus 

on Euclid * informs us that the Pythagoreans fignified by a 


* Lib. 11. in Def. 33 e» 34. 

u 3 


fqua**e 
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fquare a pure sr.d immaculate o^der. And Portly after he adds, 
* 4 that the gods who are the authors to ail things of liable difpo* 
fition, of pure and ustvuitarjvimed cider, and of uninclining 
power, are very properly rr.anifeited as fivre su; ’irrge by a qua¬ 


drangular figure.” As it istheprii• ' 


Cl V 


**r 


cfoie of Mercury 


to unfold and fill all things with truth, r.vh tr. th is the fame with 
pure Jimp! icity ; and as fi.hi'.ity rf tjT-tue is <:• rived from tn:tl\ we 
may eafily perceive the propriety ot coufecrating a ’-.jiiare figure 
to Mercury. As Hercules too, according to his mundane ditlri- 
bution as a god, feems to be the lame with the Sun, according to 
the Orphic theology, and Mercury, Venus and Apollo me deities 
of the fame order, and profoundly united to tsdi other, \\*» can¬ 
not wonder that the ftatues cf Heicuics Ihould rcfemUc thole of 


Mercury. 

4 

Page 165. jfvermr.cL'] Thefe gods were worfhipped as tbt 

avert ers of evh\ as their name implies. 

Page 166. Ceres Prcj:<yid.~\ That is, Ceres to whom empire 
tehr.gs. 

Page 16£. Sacred dragons.~\ A dragon , as we have before ob- 
ferved, is a fymbol of the part ial life of the foul; and health is fym - 

atefry, and a fulfifcnce according to nature, but the foul, while Hie 
isfeparated from the divinities, or in other words leads a partial 
life, lives in a manner contrary to her nature, and is difeafed. She 
Tequires therefore the afilfiance of iEfculapius, or the god of 
health, that ihe mav be idlortd to her true life. And hence the 

w 4 

propriety of confecrating dragons to ^Efculapius. But a dragon 
in: y le confidcrtd as the fyrr.bol of partial life of even' kind, and 
comequcntly of that mortal life which is participated by the 
body, and which on the diflolution of the corporeal frame returns 
to the ziho ; e from whence it was derived. Thb life theiefore from 


its partial nature requires the afliftance of iEiculapius, and this 
from it* intimate counterion with body in a rrefi eminent degree; 
fo that by confecrating a dragon to jEfculapius,the ancients im¬ 
plied that this dignity rs the phyficiau both of fouls and bodies. 

8 Page 
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Page 170. The Rhodian poet,"] i. c. Apollonius in his Argo* 
Yautics, lib. i. 

Page 171. Pythagoras tuns the Jon of Mnefarchus .] Jamblt- 
chus in his Life of Pythagoras informs us, that Mnefarchus and 
Pythals, who were the parents of Pythagoras, defeended from 
the houfe cf Ancxus. 

Page 172. /A b .\] This goddefs is mentioned by Homer in 
the Iliad, lib. ir. v. 2 ; and in the Odyflcy, hh. xi. v. 602. 

Page 173. The atples of the HefperiJcs.'] The following beau¬ 
tiful paflhgc from the MS. Commentary of Olympiodorus on the 
Gorgias of Plato, will inform the reader what he is to underrtand 
by the Hefperian regions* in «* uJoau <?t a» hjtc* wrsfxvrhu'rk 

avcS:s;’jL 1 ov^ul tv > ov> ttoaHhuv ttj * vrtfKV^u.o-ctr rov Ctcv 
rr? ymnu):, fjtuKXfiLV t xaAoi;-*. t&v'qp i« tf» k} to n\v<rto* 7r$ftop. 

ft* T0t 701*0 0 7 I?.£viai 09 c£\OV £> TOf-J rdpifWJj *'T7«HJ- 

4ralo f a>?» junaysmrafo to* ffxAtirov p^Ooviov C*ov, xj ?fi7rev o tj^tipa, • 
£r*v i» aXijSoa K; (p-St That is, “ It it necefTary to know, that 
iflands Hand out of, as being higher than the fea. A condition 
of being therefore, which tranfeends this corporeal life and ge¬ 
neration, is denominated the .(lands of the blefled; but thefe are 
the fame with the Elyfian fields. Hence, Hercules is faid to 
have accomplifhed his lull labour in the Hefperian regions; 

fignifying by this, that having vanquilhed an obfeure and terref- 
trial life, he afterwards lived in open day, that is, in truth and 
refplendcnt light*” I only add, that the Hefperian golden ap¬ 
ples which were plucked by Hercules, fignify his reaping unde¬ 
filed advantages, through arcane and teleftic labours; for gold, 

from its incorruptible nature, is a fymbol of purity. 

Page 175. His verfes.~] The tranfiator of the verfes here 
cited from Homer*# hymn to Ceres, is Mr. Lucas. 

Page 178. Danaus ,] Danaus married his fifty daughters to 
his brother’s fifty fons, and caufed all of them except Hyperm- 
aeftra to flay their hufbands the firft night* 

U 4 P *gt 
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Page 179. Homer .This verfe of Homer is in the Odyfiey, 


lib. ii. v 120. 

Page 18 I. In one of ler bunds Poe bolls a pomegranate .] Juno 
is a vi* inc godeef-, and is the inflective guardian of motion and 
pre^rcihon : and on this account (lays Olympiedorus) :n the 
Iliad (he perpt.f-.aiiy rent;.* and excites jup'tcr to providential 


enc* j . - ab~u? icconda^r concerns. Whi- refpedt to the pome¬ 
granate, the E:.sp.:^ Jubai;, in his Orat : on to the Mother of 
the Gods, inform- uj, t!:?.t it was not permitted to be ealcti in 
the facred rites of the god \ t\, bttaufc t >? 1 iei refitia f plant. 
Perhaps therefore, by Juno hiidmg a pon;e s -anate In her hand, 
her dominion over earthly natures > iir.^'ieu. 

Page 182. Wnh reff ;/» 11 the %u.kr t § t is .] PauTanias is cer¬ 


tainly right, when he fry* that inch re'Jtb r . rs the pr« 1< nt 
ought rot to be negLcUd ; though he was far from apprehend¬ 
ing its meaiiing. The concealed fenfe hrve.er of tr*is ’./ole 
apptars 10 me to be ai f dlows: Jupiur, de/uous that Juno, by 
partic’rctii.g Ids dMn** cncrg'ct, ihould become profoundly 
uiiitid to him (for this is the lner.n-rg Li berg enamoured 
with Junr ), i; b*.’ eV by .he goedcis ?•= luhhlf-rw nccoiiiing to 
Ji. ’• r.- • lhr a Li/d may be ct r.fidtred a« the in.w^c of 

ti n : ::rj a cuckco, according to /Elian, is a m'jl 'zif Lad. 
L.t it h. ” e er be care: ally icmcmbcred, that the divinities are 


el: - 


profound y ur/twd to each otitr perpetually, accon'ing to an 
energy ftrr.tt from mundane concerns, and yet at the lame 
tir~e p-o>idei.:i«lly prtftie ever evoy pp.rt of the ur.iu.rle : but 
fab:;*, : '} o.dcr t. exhibit rhefe ci:,Lr«»nt energies to our view, 
by rot imsre.', are obbgcd to :eprcient them as taking place at 
dir.rcnt ti.r.cs. 

Page ifc.3. The reply 0 f the Pythian oracle to Giaueus , the fou 

of Pp::d: ling rj the Spartans (reaH and ring of the Spartans'). J 

That chu'. en mould be punilhed for the crimes of their parents, 
which the Pythian ciacle fald, was the cafe with the pollerity of 

Pelopi, 
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Pelope, or cities for the fins of individuals, to a mind unenlighten* 
ed by fubliir.e rhilofophy, muft appear highly abfurd and unjuft* 
But if we direct ~ur attention the pre-exiltence of human fouls* 
and coj;f hr that many are ]vnitfctd in the prcfent, for offences 
which they have con inittcd .n a torantr l ie ; and that thofe* 
whofe guilt is of a fimilar kind, are by the wife adm ini ft rat ion 
of providence brought together* f o o form one family, or 
one citv, the apparent abfmdity in this doctrine immediately 
vanities, and the equity of divine veagtrance becomes confpi- 
cuous. Prod as* in his be ok entitled Ten Doubts concerning 
Prf.vidft.re y informs us that the uiyjleries evince that certain per- 
fons are punitl ed for the crimes of their progenitors, and that 
gods who piefijc ovtr expiations, 0to*, free offending fouli 

from fuch puniftunent?* 

Page 193. The oradc.'] The whole of this oracle (for Pau- 
fanias only gives the fmi part of it} is given by Herodotus* 
lib. vi. 

Page 194. jfufiler Phjwlus.] Jupiter was fo called becaufe 

lie affills fugitives. 

Pag'; 196. The f>V turn* lines, j Thefe lines are ia the lad 
book of the Iliad, v. 765 and 5 of Mr* P »pe’s tranftation* 

Page 203. Drfpi rfed the d-rUefs from his eyes, : The circunt¬ 
il an ce refpeCting Diomed, heie mentioned by Paufank.s, is 
related by Hoimr in the filth book of the Iliad ; where Minerva 

is repreientedthus addreffuig Diomed: 

A^ll/ v* <ZV TO* uf jyhu'.UUt »>.0», r) 7T£iV f^tH, 

0£f’ tv j; Stoif not k, 

i. e. 

(i From mortal mills thine eyes are -•■lrg’d h' me, 

And well enabled godb and men to ice.” 

Minerva is with great propriety reprefented by Homer as thus 
employed: for Hie not o.dy enkindles intelk&ual liirht in the 

foul, but removes that darknefs, which, when refident in the eye 

of 
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•f the foul, prevents it from beholding the nature of gods and 

men. And here it may not be improper to obferve, that, 
through ignorance of ancient theology, a very beautiful paflage 
in the fifth bock of the Iliad has not been underftood either by 
any of the tranflators or commentators nn Homer that I am 

acquainted with. This paflage is in the beginning of the fifth 
book, and confifls of the 4th and ;th lines, which are thefe: 

lout ct «x n a/r tw irvf 

To.»i c» *r r ' xvo ti 

Thefe lines, literally and truly tranflated, arc as follow : 

•* She (that is Minerva) enkindled an unwearied fire from hi* 
helmet and his fKiclei.And, u Such a fire did Jbe enkindle from 
his head and his ihoulder?* 99 Put all the tranfiators render thefe 
lines, as if unwearied fire in the find line and fire in the fecond 
were nominatives, and not accufattves. I am indebted to Pro- 
tlus in Plat. Polit. p. 35^. for tn's information. 

Page 2C4. Three eyt j ] Thetc three eyes in the ftatue of Ju¬ 
piter were doubtlefs defigmd as fymbols of thofe three deities, 
Jupiter, Neptune, and TCuto, of whom we have given a copious 
account in a former note: and thefe eyes being fixed in one 

body, fignify the profound um *n of thefe deities with each other. 
The verfc of Homer cited by Paufanias is in the Iliad, lib. viii. 

Page 2 1 2. Homer, j Iliad. 4. ver. 193. For what reafon Pau¬ 
fanias concludes that AHfculapius is called a god by Homer in 
thefe verfes, I cannot pofubly conje&ure. It cannot be from 
the epithet *uiu« llameUfs ; for this is given by Homer to men, 
as to Chalcat in the nrft book of the Iliad, and to Ulyfits in the 
Odyfley : and thert it no other word which feems in the lead to 
fav.ui - the ccrftru&ion of Paufanias. 

Pace 224. On//.] This Egyptian deity is the fame with 
Apollo and the Sun, accordi ng- to Heiodotus, lib. ii. 144. ./Elian 
10. 14. the Emperor Jukan, o.at. 4* Horapollo. lib. i. c. 17. 

Plutarck 
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Plutarch de Hide. Porphyry apud Eufeb, and Macroblus i. 
Saturn. 20. 

Page 224. The fgnature of a trident.] The following paflage 
from the MS. Commentary of Olympiodorus on the Gorgia? 

unfolds the meaning of Neptune’s trident in a manner perfectly 

fatisfa&ory, and at the fame time (hews the great beauty of the 
fymbols employed by the ancients in their arcane theology, t^.tU 

te* TCC tyXOCfLHZ, 'XU. f/.ty OtfCChCCy 7Ct h KXi TOt Tovluv, 

irvpiX) atpHOtf vxcu t§iTw» tcc otftznx • /u$, ra Si ^Simoc 
0 Vtovluy, r a St 0 roactau y. S.x rovh <rxr,r. p:» «^«i, w,' any-ou- 

Wf to ouafixo?. o flroauJaw TotTo Tpwu»a», Toy Tfsrlcv 

TOt/TOt/ TOU o St trXot;?u>v xn>iir,v, Lx To C‘xohn , o>r. ttjTitp yctf 

Kf«« xfi tH st mv xi^ccAnvy oiHu y.xt ally r, St t&> a^ern'* «$•*. That 
is, “ Mundane natures are triple : for fome are celeftial, others 
tern, ft rial, and others fituated between thefe ; viz. natures fiery, 
aerial, aquatic. And of thefe, Jupiter poflefles fuch as are ctJef- 
tial, Pluto fuch as are terreftrial, and Neptune the natures be¬ 
tween thefe. Hence Jupiter holds a feeptre, which fignifies 
his judicial power*. But Neptune a trident , hecaufe he is the 
infpeflivc guardian of this triple nature , which has a middh filiation. 
And Pluto wears a helmet, on account of the darknefs over 
which he prefides. For, as a helmet conceals the head, fo Pluto 
is the power that prefides over invifible natures/* 

And here, a reader unbilled in the ancient theology will 
doubtlefs objeft, that according to this do&rine, Neptune muft 
either be the fame with Juno, fince he is the divinity of air, or 
there mull be two divinities of the air. To this I anfvrer, that 
Neptune, confidered as one divinity who prefides over all the 
middle elements, comprehends in hisefTcnce Juno, according to 
her fublunary diftribution; fo that both Neptune and Juno 
govern the air, but the former more univerfally, and the latter 
more particularly ; the former ruling at the fame time over other 

* It like wife fignifies, as we have before obferved fr*m Proclus, his 

commanding or ruling character iftic. 


natures, 
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natures, but the latter prefixing over air alone. And the fame 

Ttaforlng mu 2 be extended to Neptune and Vulcan, with refpecl 

to the element of fire. * 

I only add, that the helmet of Pluto, which Olympiodorns 
fpeaks of in the above citation, is mentioned by Homer in the 
Iliad, lib, v. ver. 845. 

■ ■ — ■■ ■ aila? 

tvS w-vnii, uz pu »^oi o&n^oi Apf. 

i. e. 

“ Minerva then, left powerful Mars fhould view 
Her vifage, cover’d it with Pluto’s helm.” 

And from hence we may infer the great antiquity of helmets 
that entirely covered the face. 

Page 223. Depriving Homer of Thofe who have hap¬ 

pily penetrated the profound wifdom of the ancienis, will be 
eafily convinced that the report concerning the blindnefs of 

Homer is merely fabulous, containing fomc recondite informa- 
tion, like other divine fables of antiquity. For he is faid to 
have loft his fight through his accufstion of Helen. But it 
would.be ridiculous L*. the extreme, if we take all that is related 

of Helen inthr literal fenfe, to fuppofe that Homer fhould have 
been deprived cf his fight for reviling fuch an infamous woman. 
Indeed, net only the blindnefs of Homer it fabulous, but both 
the Iliad and Od\fiW are to be confidcrcd as divine fables. I do 

# 4 

not mean to ?ficrt by this, that there gever was fuch a war as 
the Trojan, or frch a perfor as Wrffes: but it is my opinion, 
that Homer, by combining ficlion with certain hiftorical fjctq 
has delivered to us fi.me very concealed and valuable information 

9 

in thefc two admirable poems. 

That the npe c*t Helen indeed is fabulous, was the opinion of 
no lefs a ptrfon than Plato, as is evident from the following paf- 
fage from his PL^d.us : “There is an ancient purification for 

thofe who offend In matters refpe&ing mythology, which Ho¬ 
mer 
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roer did not perceive, bet which was known to Stefichorm. 
For being deprived of his eyes through his nccufation of Helen, 
he was not, like Hoiner, ignorant of the caufe of his blindnefs, 
but knew it, as being a muficiau.' So tliat he immediately com- 
pofed the following lines: 

Falfe wrs my tale; thou neVr acrofs the main 
In beauteous fhips digit fly, Troy’s lofty tow’rs to gain. 

And thus having compofed a poem dire&Iy contrarv to what 
he had before publifhed, and which is called a recantation, he 
immediately recovered his loti light*.” That the oh nonet's too 
of Homer, and his account of the Trojm war, arc pregnant 
with my flic meaning, is ihuii beautifully fhewn by Proclus on 
Plato’s Republic, p. 393 ; “ otclichoros, who con fide* red the 

whole fable of Helen as a true narration, who approved the con • 


fequent tranfa&ions. and ehabhfhed his poetry accordingly, 
with great propriety fuffered tire punishment of his folly, that Is, 

ignorance : but at length, through the afMjr;ce of midic, he is 
faid to have acknowl.d ;ed his enor; and thus through under- 

* ' 7 O 

Handing the my Review * encerniug Helen :.r,d the Trojan war, to 
have recovered his fight. But Horner is faid to have been blind, 
not on account of his igno- ^nce efthefe rr.yftcrics, as SteRchorus, 
bn* through a more p^rf.cv. habit cf ll;c foul; viz. by feparatlr.g 
himfclf from frnfible bea. : y, cRahlifiir.; his intelligence above 
all apparent harmony, mil extending the i.UcIle£l of his foul to 

* 

unapparent and true harmony, lier.ee, lie h faid to have been 
blind, bet *ufe that intuicvltm.i Lcautv to \.h;ch he ratfed him- 


* f c*. -o»; i /AiZu' ./»*► xfeSvuse a.?vai->r, c> O tn- 

{ 0 ; J. e> (A) rvSf"'b r* V yp.' r A !. fE^r ot.ee T7}> E>.£>r$ 
Koclvyocw, OVK r t y'Ar,7Vi i O-^y, * us.vnv: ■ -r/tu- tt,$ 

cci1m»‘ y.xt vouhvBl: 9 Ov*. /* 0 so y f»»r,vo p if 

♦ 

lOTfXuoif, tx:o £Ufy%UK T eoict:. aro or, 7 r 0.7x1 t 7 ,y xaA: 
itte&iNteiarf wccpx^nfAx P. mi. Vie:;. 
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ftlf, cannot be ufurped by corporeal eyes. On this account, 
too, fables bordering on tragedy reprefent Homer as deprived 
of fight, on account of his accuiation of Helen. But fables, in 
my opinion, intend to fignify by Helen all the beauty fubftfting 
about generation, for which there is a perpetual battle of fouls, 
till the more intellectual, having vanquifiled the more irrational 
forms of life, return to that place from which they originally 
came. But, according to fome, the period of their circulation 
about feofible forms confifts of ten thoufand years, fince a thou* 
faad years produce one ambit as of one year. For nine years 
therefore, i. e. for nine thoufand years, fouls revolve about ge¬ 
neration ; but in the tenth having yanquifhed all the barbaric 
tumult, they are faid to have returned to their paternal habi* 
tations." I only add farther, that the Englifh reader who it 
defirous of undemanding the myftic meaning of the Odyfley, 
may perhaps find Ins expectation! not entirely difappointed by 
perilling the notes to my tr inflation of Porphyry on Homer’s 
Cave of the Nymphs, in vol. ii. of Proclus on Euclid. 

Page 236. Sacrifice* and ii;:an!aJicns.~} He, whoft intellectual 
eye is flrong enough to perceive that c 'l ihfr.%s Jympatlize with 
ally will be convinced that the majic, cultivated by the ancient 
philofopliers, is founded on ? theory no lefs fublime than ration¬ 
al aid true. Such a or.e will confider, as Plotinus obferves, tht 
nature of foul, as every where cafy to be attracted, when a proper 
fubject is at hand, which is tafily paffire to its influence. .And, 
that every thing adapted to imitation is readily paflive; and is like 
a mirror able to feize a certain form, and reflect it to the view. 

Page 24c. Cdrit mdcfd ii called Cbth.ai 7.] Ch'.honia means 
terreltrial; and Ceres was, we may fuppofe, thus denominated 
from her profound union with Vefta, the proper divinity of the 
canh. “ For fome (fays Proclus on Euclid) call both the 
Earth and Ceres, Vefta, and they fay that Rhea totally par¬ 
ticipates her nature, aad that all generative caufes are contained 
in her eflence.’* 

Page 
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Page 24 The hydra, 3 As we have already fhewn that the 
labours of Hercules are allegoi ical, the account given of his cut¬ 
ting off the hydra’s heads, winch foimedone of his labours, mull 

confequeatly be a fabulous narration. Py the hydra, therefore, 
the ancients feem to have occultly fignifitd the various and ma¬ 
terial form of the foul, which branches out into—I. Communi¬ 
cation with the lives and opinions of the multitude. 2. Multi¬ 
form defires, which divide the foul about body, and caufe it to 
energize about externals ; at one time connecting it with irra¬ 
tional pleafines, and at another time with actions indefinite and 
oppofing each other. 3. The fenfes, which are educated as it 
were with the rational foul, and deceive its cogitative power; for 
thefe are multiform, and perceive nothing accurate or true. 
4. Phantafies, on account of their figured and divifible nature, 
and immenfc variety, which do not fufier us to betake ourfclve* 
to an indivifible and immaterial effence, but draw down thofe who 


are battening to the apprehenfion of fuch a nature, to a pafiive 
intelligence, 5. Opinions, becaufe tliele are various a id infinite, 
tend to externals, and are mingled with phantafy and fenfe. The 
hydra's heads therefore are images of ail thefe, which Hercules, 
who is an intelle&ual hero, is with great propriety faid to have 
deflroyed. 

Page 24*. To had lad Semeh,'] Bacchus is the monad, or 
proximately exempt producing cauie of t!ie Titans, or ultimate 
artificers of tilings ; and Semclc, as we have fhewn from Olym- 
pindorus, in a former note, is fubljn&ry fire, i. e. the divinity of 
fublunary fire. As Scmele, therefore, according to her ultimate 
progrefijonc, is fufpended from Bacchus, fne may \cry properly 
be faid to have been led back from Hades, or the profundities of 
a material nature, by Bacchus; becp.uu evety divine monad ele¬ 
vates to itfelf the feries of which it is the head. I only add, that 
it is by no means improbable that this Alcyonian lake may be one 
of thofe paflages through which the defiuxions of the element* 
are traufmitted to the inmoft recede* of the earth, fo as to form 

thofe 
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y* 

tbofc fubtcrranean rivers which are fo much celebrated by an¬ 
cient theologifls. So that nothing more is meant by this fable, 
than that this divine power Semde, while (he illuminates the pro¬ 
fundities of the earth with as great a portion of divine light as 
they are capable of receiving, of a light which is enfhr ned as it 
were in the grofTeft fire, is ai the fame time elevated by Bacchus 
to an energy perfe&i) immaterial, impafjve and pure. For di¬ 
rice illumination, while it proceeds into the dark and rebounding 


eptacle 


latter, is neither ibicured by its darkneis, defiled 


by its impurity, nor debihtated by its privation of reality. 

Page *53. Homer.j 1 hefe verfes, the traufiator of which it 
Mr. Pope, are to be found in the Gd}fTev, lib. xix. ver. 178. 

Page -57. The crad ?.j This oracle is given at length br 
Hercdotus, i:b. i. p. 17. 

Page 2vO. W 'i hit i.Trtd to corrupt thi oracle of ike god.~\ 
There car.r.ot * e ‘b_ icalt d »ubt but tlu.t the greater part of men 
of the prelcnt cey b.de t :*e rueu.:t oraJes to have been nothing 
more than th*. t.ids c: .!• < or.efts; and the remaining 

pan, which is cvt-.n'y z *rry ::;m I one, will, ?s it appears to me, 
aferibe them t.j the ind.icr.ee of e.:l fpi-its. However, ns it is a 
well known fact th*: rr.r-ft of the oracles ccafed when the Chrillian 
religion made its appearance, :t i* impoflible that they fhould have 
been nothing r.wre than f auiulent tricks; fur, ix' this had been 
the cafe, there was a much g-cater neceflity than ever for the ex- 
ercile of fuch trick-, when a new religion flatted up, diametrically 
oppoute to the old one ; nor can any reafon be afiigned why on 
this hypcthci:> the oracles fhould ct«dk. On the ether hand, to 
fay tti2t they were pirriucsd by the influence 01 evil fpirits, is 
juft as al ford as to afh-rt that evil is naturally the fource of good; 
for the tendency of the oracles was evidently directed to the good 
both of individuals and cities., which in nurnberlefs inftances they 
were the means of procuring. It may therefore be fafely con¬ 
cluded that they were produced by divine influence ; and that 
they ccafed when the Chriftiao religion appeared, becaufe the 

parti 
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jparts of the earth in which the oracles were given then became 
too impure to receive the prophetic infpiration. For, as we 
ha/e obferved in a former note, there mull be a concurrence of 

proper inj}ruments> times , and places , in order to receive divine in¬ 
fluence Jn a proper manner; fo that when all or any of thefe are 
wanting,this influence will either be not at all received, or will be 
received mingled with the dtluiions of eiror. But let the reader 
who defires popular conviction of this important that there 
was no collufion in general in the ancient oracles, perufe the firft 
book of Cicero De Divinaltone ; and unlefs his intellectual eye is 
dreadfully blinded by the darknefs of perjeQ atheifm, which has 

now fpread itfelf among all ranks of men, he mull be at lead con¬ 
vinced that they were not produced by the knavery of piicfls. 
That the priefts indeed were fometi’mes corrupted, the paildge 
before us of Paufanias, and many other inftances which might 
be adduced, fufliciently prove ; but this does not in the lea ft in¬ 
validate the cxiftence of divine influence, or the reality of ora¬ 
cular prediction ; becaufe the befl things always have been and 
always will be pcrveited, through the weaknefs and vicioufnefs 
of the bulk of mankind. 

Page 281. The Jr chon Epotiymus,~\ Sylburgius obferves here, 
that governors of this kind were called Archons , becaufe they 
annually poflefTed the fupreme authority: but that they were 
called Eponymi , becaufe the years in the faffi and annals were in- 
feribed after their names; juft as among the Romans the year* 
were not only numbered from the time in which their city was. 
built, but were rendered remarkable by the names of their con- 
fuls. 

Page 290. Jupiter EuanemusJ] That is, Jupiter the cauje of 
profperous nvinds . 

Page 291. Neptune Hippocurius .] Pindar, in his Ifthmian and 
Ncmaean odes, fhews that a feftival was celebrated by the Thebunt 
in honour of Neptune Hippocurius. 

Page 291. Britoniartis.l This word is a compound of the 
Vol. HI. X Cretan 
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Cretan words fweet, and papn* a virgin : and according ta 
Bochart, the latter of thefe words is derived from the Arabic 
marath » 

Page 194* Enyalian Man .] That is, Mars the fan of BeU 

Iona . 

Page 294. Enodian Hecate .] Diana, according to Feflus, was 
called Enodut) becaufe (he prefides over ways. We have before 
•bferred that there is a wonderful union between Hecate and 
Diana ; and hence Prod us in his common hymn % which has been 
already cited in thefe notes, calls Hecate Protbyraa , which, as 
we are informed by Diodorus, is one of the appellations of 
Diana. 

Page 300. Ortlia Diana.] Hefychius informs us that Diana 
came to be thus denominated from a place in Arcadia where ftie 

had a temple. 

Page 3c 1. Sprinkled with human blood.] If we attend to the 
pre-exiiUnce cf human fouls, and ccnlider the crimes which they 
may have committed in former periods of exiftence on the earth, 
and at the fame time confrder that nothing efcapes the pene¬ 
trating eye of providence, and that all its adminiftrations are con- 

confummately juft, the apparent cruelty in the injun&ion of this 
orade vanifhes. For of what confequence is it whether a man 
who deferves to die is Gain before an altar, or put to death in a 
common w*ay ? And we may be fure that no man is punilhed ci¬ 
ther with death or the lofs of his pofieffions, or is in fhort op- 
prefled with any calamity, onjuftly. For though the conduft of 
fuch a one in that period of his exigence in which hefuffers may de- 
ferve a milder deiliny, yet it may be fafely concluded that in fume 
paft period of exiftence, it has been fuch as to demand the pu- 
nifhmcnt which he endures. It muft however be obferved, that 
this do&rine does not hold good with refpedt to truly worthy 
men, by which I mean thofe heroic fouls of whom I have given 
an account in a former ncte ; for the calamities which befafl 
•there, when they happen to thefe, are Cent by divinity as purifi* 

cation! 
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Cations neccflary to the perfection of their virtue* The number 
of thefe however is but fmall, and confequently the exceptions 
to this obfervation are but few. 

Page 305. jire believed to be brothers .] Sleep and Death were 
with great propriety faid by the ancients to be twins, from the 
intimate alliance between 4 Strife and Phantafy, from which we are 
liberated by thefe divinities. For as Sleep frees us from the fenfes % 
fo Death from the phantafy. But Sleep , confidered as a god, 
is that power through which the divinities are enabled to ener¬ 
gize in a manner feparate from all inferior concerns, at the fame 
time that their providential care Is extended to every part of the 
univerfe: and this latter energy was denominated by Ancient the- 
ologifts vigilance, I only add, that the paflage of Homer alluded 
to by Paufanfas is Iliad 16. v. 672, and that Sleep and Death arc 
called brothers both by Orpheus and Hefiod. 

Page 308. Chiron .] Chiron, according to fables, was the fon 
of Saturn by the nymph Philyra the daughter of Ocean, And 
it is faid that Saturn, in order to elude Rhea, changed himfelf 
into a horfe when he was conne&ed with Philyra. Hence the 
upper parts of Chiron, as far as to his navel, were thofe of a man, 
and his lower parts were thofe of a horfe. Chiron, therefore, is 
the image of a man, who lived in the confines of the kingdom of 
Jupiter and Saturn, or, in other words, who lived a life partly 
confiding of the political and partly of the intelle&ual virtues, 
but yet fo that he pofTeiTed the former in greater perfe&ion than 
the latter. For the fable, by aflerting that his upper parts were 
human, fignifica his living according to the politic virtues , of which 
Jupiter is the exemplar $ fince Jupiter is peculiarly vanayfyanz 
tarn, the father of gods and men . As Jupiter therefore Is cmi* 
fatly a political god, man muft partake in an eminent degree of a 
political life. But the lower parts of Chiron evidently partake 
K the nature of Saturn: and Saturn is the fource of an inteU 
‘8vitl life, which he caufea to receive the mod extreme divifion* 
ut what are we to underhand by Saturn changing himfelf into 

X a a horfe ? 
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a horfc : I anfwer, that a certain demoniacal power of the order 
of Saturn is fignified by this mutation. For ancient theologifts 
called the procefEons of any divinity to the lad of things, ac¬ 
cording to different orders and degrees, nutations. So that the 
fable, by averting that Chiron was the fon of Saturn by one of 
the nymphs of the ocean, fignifies that a Saturnian daemon and a 
nymph co operated with the parents of Chiron, by a certain na¬ 
tural fynspathy, in begetting him. 

Page 308. 7 he judgment of Paris .] The fable here alluded 
to is thus beautifully explained by the philofopher Salluft, in his 
treatife De Diis et Munde,cap. 4. “ It is faid that Difcord,at 
* banquet of the gods, threw a golden apple, and that a difpute 
about it ariling among the goddeffes, they were fent by Jupiter 
to take the judgment of Paris, who, charmed with the beauty 
of Venus, gave her the apple in preference to the reft. In this 
fable, the banquet denotes the fupermundane powers of the 
gods ; and on this account they fubfift in conjunction with each 
other : but the golden apple denotes the world, which, on ac* 
count of its compofition from contrary natures, is not improperly 
faid to be thrown by Difcord, or Strife. Lilt again, fince dif¬ 
ferent gifts are imparted to the world by different gods, they 
appear to conteft with each other for the apple. And a foul 
living according to fenfe (for this is Paris), not perceiving other 
powers in the univerfe, afferts that the contended apple fubfifts 
alone through the beauty of Venus.” 

Page 308. Dragging the three-mouthed dog from Hades .] By 
a dog the ancients fignified the difcriminating and at the fame 
time reproving power of the fouL For of this power the fagacity 
and harking of a dog are images. And as its energies are triple, 
(for it detecU and reproves the fallacies of the fcnfes , imaginaiion x 
and opinion), thefe are reprefented by the three heads of Cer¬ 
berus. The great Hercules therefore drew' this dog from Hades 
up to the regions of day ; viz. he liberated this power of hii 
(bul from it* refidence in the dark profundities of « material 

3 nature, 
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nature, and* raifed it to the light of truth. This account of 
Cerberus appears to me to be more accurate than that which 
I have given in my Diflertation on the Eleufinian and Bacchic 
Myfterits. 

Page 3C9. Pirithous and Thefeus forcibly taking away Helen.] 
44 Thcfeus and Pirithous,” fays Proclus, in Plat. Polit. p. 381, 
44 are fabled to have raviOicd Helen, and defeended to the infer¬ 
nal regions ; i. c. were lovers both of iritelligible and vifible 
beauty. Afterwards one of thefe (Thefeus), on account of his 
magnanimity, was liberated by Hercules from Hades ; but the 
other (Pirithous) remained there, becaufe he could not fuftain 
the arduous altitude of divine contemplation/* 

Page 3 11. Bacch us , whom in my opinion they very properly 
denominate Pfla.] Bacchus may with great propriety be called 
Pfla, or wings ; for he is an intellectual deity, and intellect is of an 
elevating nature. 

Page 312, Homer .] Iliad, lib. xxiv. ver. 41. 

Page 320. Homer.'] Iliad, lib. xviii. ver. 140. 

Page 336. Homer.] Iliad, lib. ix. ver. 292 5 and in the fame 
verfe Enope is mentioned. 

Page 336. The /mail Iliad.] Herodotus, in his Life of Ho¬ 
mer, fays that this poem was compofed by Homer, while he re- 
fided with Theftorides, and that afterwards the pedagogue pub- 
lifhed it as his own. 

Page 339- In his catalogue.] Iliad, lib. ii. The verfes which 
follow are from the Odyfley, lib. xxi. ver. 15, and lib. iii, 
ver. 489. 

Page 341. The Great Eoea.] This poem, which is likewife 
called The Catalogue of Women , is aferibed to Hefiod ; and Fa- 
bricius conje&ures that the Shield of Hercules is a part of it. 

Page 390. But fomc god who had fo often prefsrved Arijlomencs^ 
The readers of that moft ingenious and entertaining work 
called the Hrabian Nights Entertainments will doubtlefs be agree¬ 
ably furprifed to find, if they have not difcovered it before, that 

X 3 thi« 
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this intercfting account of the prefervatioa of Ariflomenes in the 
deep chafin, has been taken from Paufanias with fome alteration 
*>T the author of thofe tales, and forms one of the mod curious 
parts of the hiAoiy of Sindlad the Jailor, As the Arabians, a 
little after the year of Ckrift 820, under the aufpices of the Ca¬ 
liph Almaimon, who was the great patron of literature, and in¬ 
deed by las orders, tran Gated the beft works of the Grecian phi¬ 
losophers and mathematicians into Arabic, perhaps Paufanias 
was trandated by them at the fame time. I only add, that Arifto- 
nsenes appears to have been one of thofe heroes of whom we have 
gives an account in a former Dote. 

Page 415. The anger of the Diofcuri .] We muft not fuppofe 
that a divine nature is capable of anger, or can be appeafed by 
gift*: for in this cafe it would be fubject to paflion, and influ¬ 
enced by delight. But by fuch exp:tffions as thefe nothing more 
is implied than the effects which vice and virtue produce in our 
fouls. For guilt, as Sallufl * well obferves, prevents us from re¬ 
ceiving the illuminations of the gods, and fubjedts us to the power 
of avenging darmons 5 and prayers and facrificcs become the re¬ 
medies of our vices, and caufe us to partake of the goodnefs of 
the gods. So that it is the fame thing, fays he, to aflert that 
divinity is turned from the evil, as to fay that the fun is concealed 
Bom thofe who arc deprived of fight. 

Page 416. Sac ad as and Pronomus t ~\ For particulars refpedt- 

ing Sacadas, confult the Corinthiacs and Eliacs of Paufanias. 
Suidas informs us that Pronomus was a piper remarkable for his 
great beard. He is alfo mentioned by Ariflophanes in Ecclefia- 
zufis, and by Athenaeus, lib. xiv. cap. 7. 

Page 419. In the Iliad .] The particulars refpecting Patro- 
clns are in Iliad 16. ver. 130; refpecting the fpies, in Iliad io f 

vcr. 222 ; and refpedting the fpy fent to Troy, in Iliad 10. 
wr. 244. The paflage refpecting thofe that were left to guard 

the 
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the walls of Troy is in Iliad 8. ver. 518, See, And the laft paf- 
(age is in Iliad 14. ver. 378, See, 

Page 42^ Fortune,Fortune is that divine power which 
difpofes things differing from each other, and happening contrary 
to expe&ation, to beneficent purpofes. Or it may be defined that 
deific diftnbution which caufes every thing to fill up the lot af- 
(igned to it by the condition of its being. This divinity too 
congregates all fublunary caufes, and enables them to confer on 
fublunary effects that particular good which their nature and 
knerits eminently deferve. But the following extraordinary 
paffage from Simplicius on Ariftotle’s Phyfics, lib* ii. p. 81, con¬ 
cerning Fortune , will I doubt not be acceptable to readers of 
fcvery defeription. — n mi WXPS tvutf&xtt* tw» vwwiXrjn* f«*X*r* 

too vrotfTOf ftot £»9 hccxarpti, wotf y xj 7) TOV ^WK, %9 aTXX- 

rof ova-At xaV txvmr, 1 rvx* (* ir * r<t>1 ***** afxvyixvr curwv xartv* 
§vri», kJ mi 7 n, ttf xx/oigH*. )»o xj curry $t£ovct xgctrur f t*i *v« 

C qwm x& iy xv voytcj *n» a ' ytnotu; vrXtovra, x} to xi^aXwi' iv» <r^ow- 
fyowrn v; Xi *r«T0y xn; ytn<ru/i xaxtv^VKnxmc, xte*; 3 * a/x*A 0 j 4 OK 
,9 vp it t^ct rear xaprvt *i X oo Ti^iiy veuxvt §utn xaf* 

cjur omo. xouro £«, xj ttoXivp x) 0«w, x*' lyos ixarov rifutp sy ro^af, 
or* tto^w ^wtfarrs; tijj 0 e»aj iwfirfr, xivJwvoftiy rue «5rt- 

CaXAoixrus pi0i{i«£. otcaiSa **fo* n Tv%i*r tt,j ti 0fov xvxnit *7 w 

n roij xp*it7o<t* yin<y« csvnjir t^owra/r i^WrjTa, «r* /*** 
etyaO*}, x} yag * trocs ayaflov too? *r«» ot'£* t/ffipi Ti xoxey vsro 
toy 0iov, Twy Ji ay<*0<vv, ra fj.tr ir» r^ojyot^fia, ra & *©Xan*«* *» T*- 
awig xai xaxa i0*^r/xi6^. xai 3 *a tovtq rv^uv, m* fiU 

ayxtiw oyofta^oftEy, *i ri; xov rv^ny xvt »go*yot/fHwi »y*Qvi cutm ir*» 

T«y Si xAxnr, r) ti; xoXxertu; n TtpvfUZ; t){ xa; vxgxcrxwAgii Tv%f w.-“ - 

That is, “ The power of Fortune particularly difpofes in an or¬ 
derly manner the fublunary part of the univerfe, in which the 
nature of that which is contingent is contained, and which being 
eflentially difordered, Fortune, in conjun&ion with other pri¬ 
mary caufes, dire&s, places in order, and governs. Hence (he 
is reprefented guiding a rudder, becaufe (he governs things failing 
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on the fea of generation. Her rudder too is fixed on a globe, 
becauie fhe directs that which is unfUbh in .generation, In her 
otf ier hand fhe l.o:i$ the horn or Amai:'..a, which is full of fruits, 
beca^fc {he is the caufe of obtaining ad divine fi tilts. And on 
this> account we venerate the fortune* of cities ar.d heefes, and of 
each individual; breaufe, being veiv remote from divine union, 

we are in clanger of being deprived of its Ration, and re¬ 

quire in order to obtain it the aflillar.ee oi the goddefs Fortune, 
and of thofe natures* fuperior to the human who poflefs the cha- 
ra&ciiflic of this divinity. Indeed every fortune is good; for every 
attainment reffd* femething go jJ, nor does any thing evilfubfjl from 
divinity* Bui of things good for-.e are precedan.ous, and others ft re 
of a ptenifldr.g or revenging character flic , which we are accujlomed to 
call evils. Hence we fpcah of two Fortunes , one of which we de¬ 
nominate good, and which is the caufe of our obtainingpreceaanecus 
goods, and the other evil, which prtpares us to receive punifbment or 
revenge 

From this beautiful paflage it is eafy to fee why Fortune in the 
Orphic hymns is called Diana; for each of thcle divinities governs 
the fublunary world. At the fame time it is a Angular circum- 
ftance, that among the images of Fortune in Montfaucon there is 
but one with a rudder on a globe. 

Page 425. Iliad.'] Minerva, and Fnjo, or Bellona, are men¬ 
tioned together, Iliad 5. v, 333. Nuptials are^faid to be taken care 
of by Venus. Iliad 5. ver. 429. 

Page 43c. Particularly by Plato, the fan of Arif ion.] That 
Plato hrn iy believed in the immortality of the foul, is evident 
from his Phadrus, the tenth book of his Republic, and his feventh 
epiftle, which contains the following remarkable paflage : TroSecr- 
Saw It oilv; -t* gp 1 7 &; xaXeuot; t« xou tffOK Xcyoij i) ^7 (Wiotcit vp 11 
ic t <*»»*»: J***T«« ri xcu t tmi fxiy.fa,; 

£a; T»f ctTA^.a^Sij ret c±fjutic;, i. e. “ It is proper indeed always to 
believe in ancient and f acred dsfeourfes^ which announce to us 

# i. e. Angela, demons, and heroes. 

that 
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that the foul is immortal, and that it has judges of its conduft, 
and fuffers the greatefl puni foments, when it is liberated from 
the body.” 

Page 432. *Thnt fijjl'-m Jupiter was brought up among them.] 
It appears to me, that the reafon why fo many n dions have af. 
ferted that Jupiter was born and educated among them, origi¬ 
nated from hence: Heroic fouls, fuch as we have already de- 
feribed, wfoo, in confequence of knowing that they dtfeended 
from Jupiter, and living a life conformable to the charafteriftic 
of that divinity, were called the fons of Jupiter, and affumed the 
name of their parent, may b« fuppofed to have been born in dif¬ 
ferent periods in every part of the earth ; and this has given 
occafior* to fo many nations to bead that Jupiter was bom among 
them, each nation confounding a hero who called himfelf Ju¬ 
piter, for the reafon above afligned, with the divinity of that 
name. I add, that Crete was fabuloufly called the birth¬ 
place of Jupiter by the ancient theologies : I fay, fabuloufly, 
for fYoclus informs us, that thtfe ilieologifts meant by Crete to 
voifev an intelligible nature, in which J tpiter may with great pro¬ 
priety and beauty be faid to have been born and nurfed. 

Page 434. Thanyris ,] The verfes of Horner rcfpe&ing Tha- 
myris, alluded to by Paufanias, are in the lecond book of the 
Iliad, v. 105, See. and are thus tranflated by Mr. Pope: 


And Dorion, fam’d for Thamyris* difgrace, 
Superior once of all the tuneful race. 

Till, vain of mortals’ empty praife, he ftrove 
To match the feed of cloud-com pel ling Jove ! 
Too daring bard ! whofe unfuccelsrul pride 
Th’ immortal Mufes in their art defy'd. 

Th’ avenging Mufes of the light of day 
Depriv’d his eyes, and fnatch’d his voice away; 
No more his heavenly voice was heard to fing, 
His hand no moreaw’ak’d the filver firing. 


Buf we mull not fuppofe that Homer means Thamyria was corpo- 


reall 
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really blind; for the intention of tbe poet in this narration* 
which is doubtlef* fabulous, was to fignify thatThamyris, through 
defpifing a deific energy, became mentally blind, and thus no 
longer experienced that infpiring influence of the Mufes, which 
prior to this ufed to fflumioate the great eft eye of his foul with 
divine light. The blindnefs of Homer, which was far different 
£rom that of Thamyris, we have explained in a former note. 

Page 442. Herodohu*' Lib. iv. 

Page 442. Homer.] Iliad 11. ver. 681. 

Page 443. IpbUamas*] Iliad 11. ver. 244. 
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Page 2. HsNDTMION.-] The following remarkable paf- 
fage, from the MS. Commentary of Olympiodorus on the 
Phsedo, contains an explanation of the fable of Endymion. 

ytlo <5f otfloj au xxSfUdW, Stall Ctf£090(4439 C7T tflJ/XiOJ J*«7p*o * 4 

J*o kcu ^»X<>£ rij criXi)>»j» o xai •jrtpi iYUXiuauoy $0719, ovJo; yap ton 
'rtcr'rotpotxQflct t% *y to»j \C/op.t9ii$ wlipw; tou Kx>a>£:<v wxa a ^poyofjuat 
yoXct^Ui, iw xa* aytypav^aio Taj 


Exit raw iypityA*yfi>y «iHa» arpo- 

»o/xixw iltyftxlvy. That is,“ He (Endymion) is faid to have flept 
perpetually, becaufe he applied himfelf in folitude to the ftudy 
of aflronomy. Hence, too, he is faid to have been beloved by 
the Moon. And the fame things are reported of Ptolemy, who 
gave himfelf wholly to the ftudy of aftronomy for forty years, la 
that place which is called the Pleroi of Canobus. On which 
account he inferibed on the pillars contained in that place, the 
aftronotnical dogmata which he invented.** 1 only add, that 
the Grecian architects by the word ? rltpx, or wings, fignified the 
roofs of their temples, as may be feen from the Greek Scholiaft 
on this verfe of Ariftophanes ; 


i. e. 


Taj yap vpa9 o*x»aj tptfyofjUf ffpoj attloy. 

“ We fhall cover your houfes towards the north.’* 


For the Scholiaft obferves, that Ariftophanes ufes thefe word* 
on account of the roofs of temples, which were like the wings of 

a flvivur 
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a flying eagle* See Hkewife Saidas, and Euftathius on the laft 
book of the Iliad. Ptolemy therefore, from confuming moft pro¬ 
bably a great part of every da) and night on the roof of the 
trmpk of Canobus, in the open air, for the fpace of forty years, 
M wry properly compared by Olympiodorus to Endymion. 

Page 10. They ought to conjult the Delphic u4pollo y about the 
mans of bring freed from the evils, CSV.] The prodigious ad¬ 
vantages which mankind derived from prophecy, are beautifully 
ftewn by Plato in the following pafTage from his Phxdrus: 44 In¬ 
deed, ia the greateft difeafes and labours, to which certain perfons 
are fometimes fuhjeCt, through the indignation of the gods, in 
caafequeoce of guilt; fury, when it takes place, predicting what 
they Hand ia need of, difeovers a liberation of fuch evils, by 
flying to prayer and the worfhip of the gods. Hence, obtaining 
this means purifications, and the advantages of initiation, it 
renders fuch a one free from difafters, both for the prefent and 
future time, by difeovering to him a folution of his prefent evil, 

through the means of one who is properly furious and divinely 
infpired. 

Page 15. Homer.'] Hiad if* v. 721. 

Page 19. The golden race. ] The different ages of mankind 
which are celebrated by Hefiod in his Woris and Days , Ggnify the 
different lives w hich the individuals of the human fpecies pafs 
through ; and, as Proclus on Hefiod beautifully obfeives, they 
■lay be comprehended in this triad, the golden , the fiver , and 
the brazen age. But by the golden age an intellectual life is 
implied. For fuch a life is pure, impafllve, and free from for* 
row; and of this impafiivity and purity gold is an image, 
through its never being fubjeCt to ruft or putrefaction. Such 
a life too is very properly faid to be under Saturn, becaufe 
Saturn, as we have before (hewn, is an intellectual god. By the 
fiver age a rufiic and natural life is implied, in which the at • 
tention of the rational foul is entirely directed to the care of 
the body, but without proceeding to the extremity of vice. And 

by 
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by the brazen age, a dire, tyrannic, and cruel life is implied, 
which is entirely paffive, and proceeds to the very extremity of 
▼ice. The order of thefe metals, as Proclus obferves, har¬ 
monizes with that of thefe lives. 44 For (fays he) gold is folar - 
form , becaufc the fun is folely immaterial light. But fiver i± 
lunar-form y bccaufe the moon partakes of fhadow, juft as filver 
does of ruft. And Iraft is earthly, fo far as, not having a nature 
similar to a lucid body, it is replete with abundance of cor¬ 
ruption/* 

Page 19. Curetes.~] The Curetes are gods of an unpolluted 

guardian chara&eriftic, and hr ft fubfift in that order of gods 
which is called by the Chaldean theologifts vo.p..-, intelhflucdm 
The Corybantes , who form the guardian triad of fupermundant' 

gods, are analogous to thefe. 

Page 2C. In confequence of having dethroned 5 . :/<yJ By Ju¬ 
piter dethroning Saturn, nothing more is meant, than that 
Jupster is the medium, through which the prolific powers and 
intellectual illuminations of Saturn proceed, and are patticipattd 

bv the fenfible world. 

* 

Page 29. The Stymphalian birds, and the Ifimean Tion,) By 
the Stymphalian birds which were driven away by Hercules, 
and were fo large that they obftru&ed the light of the fun, the 
objects of phantafy are lignified, which preveRt the light of truth 
from fhining in the foul: and the Nemean lion fignifies anger. 

Page 31. Homer in the Iliad .] The verfes alluded to *>y 
Paufanias are thefe : 

Heaven’s gates fpontaneous open to the pow’rs, 

Heaven’s founding gates kept by the winged hours. 

Iliad 8. v. 393. 

Page 32. That the goddefs is drawn by a mule I] The moon 
may with great propriety be reprefented drawn by a mule, be- 
caufe, as Proclus on Hefiod, p. 174, obferves, fhe refembles the 
mixed nature of this animal; 44 becoming dark through her par¬ 
ticipation of earth, and deriving her proper light from the fun.” 
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Ms ftm •JC*** ro **&&&**> i*** to •«!«» iiX^ua* <pn$, rath 
fttf M« »<ga<Aw rpof avhtf n n(uon<;, 

Fhge 40. Homer.] Iliad, lib, xiii. v. 389. in Mr. Pope's 
tranilation, lin. 493* and Iliad, xvi. v. 482. in Pope’s Homer, 
▼. 592. The Greek Schobaft on thefe verfes informs us that 
Hercules was crowned with the leaves of the poplar tree, for 
haring ranquifhed Cerberus. 

Pige 41. Pindar.] In his firft Olympic ode. The Scholiaft 
on this paflage obferves, that Diana was loved by Alpheus, and 
that, on this account, one altar was railed to both in Olympia. 
Hence Diana was called AJphetoa • 

Page 42. Opportunity.] Proclus, in MS. Comment, in Alci- 
biadem, informs us, that the Pythagoreans called the firft caufe, 
from which all things are fupplied with good. Opportunity ; be- 
canfe it is to this that all things owe the perfe&ion of their 

nature. 

Page 43, It it evident, therefore , that this it an appellation of 
Jupiter*] It appears to me however, that by the leader of the 
Parue we muft underftand Venus. For in the Orphic hymn 
to that goddefe, it is exprekly fa:d of her, that % * fee rules over 
the Parta : 

Ka* Tfirrvi fui-ut. 

* 

Page 53. Of Mufesgracefully around him Jland , J The following 
account of the Mufes is from the Scholia of Proclus on the Craty- 
lus: “ The whole world is bound in indiiToluble bonds from Apollo 
and the Mufes, and is both one and all-pcrfedt, through the com¬ 
munications of thefe divinities ; pofTefhng the former through the 
ApoQoniacal monad*, but its all-pr:fcft fubfiflence through the 
somber of the Mufes. For the number nine, which is generated 
from the firft perfe& number, (that is, three) is, through 

• By a mmud in divine natures, is meant that which contains dijlinSt, 
hot at the fame time fropMndty-united multi lade, and which produces » 

multitude exquif tely allied to 1 tie If. 
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lated to the multiform caufes 


fimilitude and famenefs, acc 
of the mundane order and harmony; all thefe caufes at the lame 


time being colle&ed into one fummit for the purpofc of produ¬ 
cing one confummate perfection ; for the Mufes generate the 
variety of reafons with which the world is replete; but Apollo 
comprehends in union all the multitude of thefe. And the 
Mufes give fubfiftence to the harmony of foul; but Apollo 
is the leader of intelle&ual and indivifible harmony. The 
Mufes diftribute the phenomena according to harmonicai rea¬ 
fons : but Apollo comprehends unapparent and feparate bar* 
mony. And though both give fubfiftence to the fame things, 
yet the Mufes effe& this according to number, but Apollo ac¬ 
cording to union. And the Mufes indeed diftribute the unity of 
Apollo: but Apollo unites and contains harmonic multitude: 
for the multitude of the Mufes proceeds from the elfence of 
Mufagetes, which is both feparate, and fubfifts according to tho 
nature of the one” 


Page 57 • And they are employed agreeable to Homer's defcription 
of them .] The paflage alluded to by Paufanias is in the tenth 
book of the Odyfiey, v. 348, &c. and is thus tranflated by- 
Mr. Pope: 


Miniftrant to their queen with bufy care, 

Four faithful hanJ maids the foft rites prepare; 
Nymphs fprung from fountains, or from fhady wootfjj 
Or the fair offspring of the facred floods. 

One o'er the couches painted carpets threw, 

Whofe purple luftre glow'd againft the view: 

White linen lay beneath. Another plac'd 
The filver Hands with golden flafkets grac'd: 

With dulcet bev’rage this the beaker crown'd ; 

f 

Fair in the midft, with gilded cup? around ; 

That in the tripod o’er the kindled pile 
The water pours; the bubbling waters boils 
An ample vafe receives the fmoking wave \ 

And in the bath prepar’d my limbs I lave. 
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But in order to understand who the Homeric Circe is, it is 
ceflary to obferve, that the ancient theologifts, when they repre- 

fent divine natures, as employed in the exercife of certain arts, 

♦ 

means to in Sinuate by fuch arts producing, prolific , intelledual , and 
pcrfeSi*vc powers,« hich proceed from the gods into the univerfe; 
all the part* of which are nothing more than illuminations of 
thefe powers. This being premifed, u Circe (fays Proclus in 

his Scholia on the Craiylus) is that divine power which weaves 
all the life contained in the four elements, and at the fame time 

by her fong harmonizes the whole fublunary world. But the 
Ihuttle with which fhe weaves, is reprefented by theologifls as 

golden, becaufe her dTence is intellectual, pure, immaterial, and 
unmingled with generation ; all which is Cgnified by the fliuttle 
being golden . And her employment confifls in feparating* 
things liable from fueh as are in motion, according to divine 
diverfity. ,, I only add, that Homer with great propriety re* 

prefrr.t* Circe, who prefldes over the fublunary- world, or the 
realms of genet at ion, as waited on by Nymphs fprung from 
fountain*: for Nymphs, fays Hermias (Comment. MS. in Plat* 
Phsedrum), are goddefles prtfiding over regeneration, and are 
the attendants of Bacchus the fon of Semele. On this account 
they are prefen: with water; that is, they afeend as it were into, 
and rule over generation. But this Dionynus or Bacchus fup- 
plies the regeneration of every- fenflble nature. & <wi» 

tfcfn Bta* rr.; rrotr, si Toy tx AiOFtcot', 019 k} 

srofa rv t tun, tds/t *r» tk 1 WJof ^ c 

TX; Xx^dytncts^ tra^n —amor uitQt it’. 

Page 59* For a ley belongs to Flu to.] Pluto is a deity of a 
guardian character! lhc ; and of this a key is a very- proper fym- 
bol. But the following beautiful account of this divinity, from 
the Scholia of Proclus on the Cratylus, will I doubt not be high, 
ly acceptable to the truly liberal reader: “ Pluto is an intellec¬ 
tual demiurgic god, who frees fouls from generation# For out 


* For the ihuttle is a fymbol of ftfar ating pcu/cr. 


whole 


t 
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whole period receiving a triple divifion, into a life under the 
dominion of Jupiter, which is prior to generation, into a life 
under the dominion of Neptune, and which is in generation, 
Pluto, who is chara&erized according to intellect, with great 
propriety converts ends to beginnings, forming a circle without 
a beginning or an end, not only in fouls, but in bodies. Thus 
for inftance, he eternally evolves the circulations of the ftars, the 
motions of things in generation, and the like. But fome erro* 
neoufly analyfe the name of Pluto into wealth from the earth* 
through fruits and metals ; and of Aides *> into the ohfeure , dark , 
and terrible . Thefe are now cenfured by Socrates, who afligns 
the fame meaning to thefe two names; referring Pluto , as intel¬ 
lect, to the wealth of prudence* and Aides to an intelleS which 
knows all things . For this god is a fophift-f, who purifies fouls 
after death, and frees them from generation. For Aides , or, tht 
ohfeure , is not, as fomc erroneoufly interpret it, evil; fince neither 
is death an evil, though Aides appears to fome to be full of per¬ 
turbation. But every thing intelligible is ohfeure; and in this 
fenfe Aides is better than every vifible nature. The lovers of 
body however, who vicioufly refer the palfions of the animated 
part to themfclvcs, confider death a3 fomething terrible, and as 
the caufe of corruption: but in reality it is much better for a man 
to die, and live in Hades according to nature, than to live with 
body contrary to nature, and prevented from energizing intel¬ 
lectually. Hence, it is necefTary to itrip ourfelves of the fidh J 
with which we are inverted, as Ulyfles did of his torn garments, 
and not, together with the indigence of body, clothe ourfelves 
with that which refemble* the veflment of a mendicant* “ For 
(as the Oracle fays) things divine cannot he obtained by thofe whofe 
nit elledual eye is direded to body ; hut thofe only can arrive at the 

* One of Pluto's names, 

f The reader muft be careful to confider the word Sophift in this placa 
n primary fenfe, vil. one wife and learned. 

I i. e. We mu ft purify ourfslres from a tendency to body. 

Vol. IIL Y pof. 
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/effort if ihem>, who, Jlript of their garments , hajlen to the fum- 

Page 62. You •will fee elegies irferibed fin the refi.~\ Paufaniat 
frequently ufes the word iXirtu* elegy t in the fame fenfe as eth^ 
y£zv.ux, an ef:gram or infeription. It appears, therefore, that 
this word has a more extended fenfe than it is generally known 
to have. Hence, in conformity to the original, I have here and 
elfetvherc ufed the word elegies, as fynonimous with itferiptions , 
Whether or not this fenfe of the word has been noticed by any 
Lexicographer, I am not certain: it is not noticed by either 
Suidas or Hefychius. 

Page 68. And its right band thunder l\ As Jupiter is the Dcmi- 
urgus, or artificer of the univerfc , his ftatue very properly holds 
thunder in one of its hands : for thunder, as we learn from Pro- 

clus, is a fymbol of fabrication, proceeding through and vivifying 
all things, without injuring the purity of its nature. 

Page 71. Jupiter LaoetasS] i. e. The god of the people. 

Page 72. Homer indeed relates, csV.] The paflages of Homer 
alluded toby Paufanias are in Iliad 20. vcr. 233. and Iliad 5. vcr. 
268, &c. Tlte former of thefe paflages may be thus tran dated : 

Faireft of mortals, Ganymed divine. 

Who for his beauty by the gods was fnatch’d 
From earth to heav’n, that he might bear the cup 
Of Jove, and with the bleft immortals dwell. 

The latter is thus tran Hated by Mr. Pope : 

Swift to jtneas' empty feat proceed. 

And feize the courfei s »>f ethereal breed : 

The race of thofe, which once the thundering god. 

For ravifh’d Ganymede on Tros beftow’d, 

The belt that e’er on earth’s broad furface run* 

Beneath the rifing or the felting fun. 

But Ganymede* is the image of a man who leads an immaterial 

and intclle&ual life, in (lead of one wholly converfant with body 

and fenfe. Hence he is laid to be the cup-bearer of Jupiter, 

becaufe 
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becaufe fuch a man co-operates in a min ift rant degree with th* 
immutable providential energies of that deity. For ne&ar, which 
is the drink of the gods, fignilies the exertion of immutable 
providence, and its proceflion to the extremity of things. The 
truth of this is beautifully though obfeurely fignified by Ho¬ 
mer in the following lines, which form the beginning of the 
fourth book of the Iliad : 


1. e. 


Oi oi Gcoi ?rap Zm xaSnuryit vyoftvvlo 

XgV'Ttctt (» $xwt$v 9 fx,six cr(pic?i TTolvix H£»j 
Nixlap iW9%6H m TOi XgVffiOif feTTXt'Ttrt 

aXArj>.ot/$, Tpwu* c*o/iy tierofowftts* 


** Now with each other on the golJen floor 
Seated near Jove, the gods c.onverfe, to whom 
The venerable Hebe nedar bears 
In golden goblets, and as thefo flow' round 
Th* immortals turn their careful eyes on Troy. 


# * 


For here their pofleflion of immutable providence is fignihed 
by their diinking ne&ar; the exertion of this providence, by 
their beholding Troy ; and their communicating with each 
other in providential energies, by receiving the goblets from 
each other. 

Page 74. I/rrier.'] Iliad 19. vcr. 266. 

Page 76. H\pptasT\ The reader who wilhes to fee the arro¬ 
gance of this fophiit humbled in the moil mafterly manner, will 
find h*s wifhes amply gratified, if he pofTeffes any tafte, by read¬ 
ing the Greater Hippias of Plato, of which there is an excellent 
trail fiat ion by Mr. Sydenham. 

Page 77. They fiy ihiit this bird is Jacred to the fun,] “There 
arc many folar animals, fuch as lions and c'jtks, which participate 
of a certain foiar divinity, according to their nature; from 
whence it is wonderful to fee how much inferiors in the fame 
order yield to fuch as arc fupenor, though they do not yield to 
them in magnitude and ftrength. Hence they fay that a cock i* 

y 2 '«7 
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ray much feared, and as it were reverenced by a lion ; the rca- 
fon of which we can never aflign from matter or fenfe, but from 
the contemplation alone of a fupernal.order. For from hence 
we (hall leam, that the properties of the fun are more abun¬ 
dantly received by the cock than the lion. And the truth of 
this is evinced from hence, that the cock celebrates, and as it 
weie invokes the rifing fun, by his crowing, as if w ith certain 
hymns, when that luminary bends his courfe from the antipodes 
to us; and that fometimes folar angels appear in forms of this 
kind; and though they are in themfelves without form, yet they 
appear with it, to us who are connected with figure. Sometimes, 
too, folar dxmons are ieen with a leonine front, who fuddenly 
difappear when a cock is placed before them. The reafon of 
this is, becavfe, in the fame order, inferiors always reverence their 
fuperiors; juft as the greater part of thofe that behold the 
images of divine men, are by the very afpedfc of thefe images 
terrified from perpetrating any thing bafe.” 

Proclus De Magia. 

Page 79. Herodotus."] Lib. vii. 

Page S2. For the Lytens who are called Per fed] Kuhniu3 

cbferves that the Ptrfic Lvdians were denominated from the Per- 

* 

f;an facred ikes pertaining to Mithras, which rites principally 
flourished in the Lydian cities Hierocxfarea and Hypsepa. 

Page £2. A magician entering into this cell, feV.] The follow¬ 
ing curious account of magical incantation, from a very rare 
Greek MS. of Pfcllu3, 0 /. D^m ns according to the Dogmata of the 
Crechsy will, I doi.bt not, be acceptable to the reader, as it eluci¬ 
dates the pafihge of Par fan: as before us, and (hews that magic is 
not an empty name, but pofiWLs a real power, though at prefent 
this art fee ms to be totally loft, r, vo xiaot rri ti$ vs pi rate 

9Ws.tr: x_a» yirontt: cou- na; C»> a.r, cx',7Tci<7a T0»r tTOTrluif Tat Tavlunt- 

t t: p.‘v v<rz*i ri Tct?$ r4'0$ir ewera, xa* 

’Tedcv; xs.xd.xoi;. *a; a.’f.a. $ a?, a 7f* dot toi$ 9 t*>ps$ rut 

Mai tc *5 fAip £?t702 u-ico xrj&suwlcc tvotyvn&t* T«s $s $£Cf 4 -U* 


awnn 
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rpi>$&{y x«i xctfUaq ixxyfo^Hm, txx\eJcu d* ra? Teixt/lag 
thtccy it?, k) acryouri ttj txetcryccciy. v) ?e f y aye*-- r* ^pr,pa 

ro» 5 - iXX^cm Acfe. ^EptSia yovy ijku TaJJ*?v £««► E^ahjy Tfl, Ifrtfclixi}; «T»r* 

yiyri:, avt^vtiovcsx % «p rwv afro rr,y ;t*a>jv>?v xxylu'y tv} v te ov<r<xv icj $vmv 9 

kui rrotolfPx. \tyu <$* ro^'tta'V ^ Tan 1 rot; Wv ptEpia/r, £a<t»y, Tay- 

ToJ'aONty £ylfc*y, Twy tyldStv x'xfira'y, X»$tfv> Colavay, tcj ct-arX*^ u«my, 

tra/Io? 'Trpx'/ydos, vGTorxtrw ti *) s >)<&$•* zpa. t* t&t/hjf sp a^T**. 

ayaX^ala. ts t^isijTiy t'-yusc xeptrotzliHX f x** ftnyaia. rroitPcu wayb-raara* 
xai toaoirotx &jfA»ovpyTju.ctla elfpa. xat «e7<u ptr, xao fyxKoyl's f j&aw/xoi 
avion; wpo? ayEtay v«ro$U'7J$‘ a*"'oi'pot xai xvon; y xai xo^axi^ a - , fvixryyptxa 
ovyvoXcc. x>.po; & xat flttjXi? i»; ra$ Twy /aopiwr vifxtLrX-can; ’TccfaXetyGec* 
v oyla*. roW.aw?, id wt’p«f ot’favtov iy?oru^, xa» hctuuchvai txi 

rwlvy ayaXyoclx* vrvpi avJo xlu Xautra^s^ ayat&Wlai. That IS, 
41 Goeteia, or witchcraft , is a certain art refpe&ing material and 
terreftrial daemons, vvhofe images it caufes to become viYible'to 
the fpe&ators of this art. And fome of thefe dxmons it leads 
up, as it were from Hades; but others it draws down from on 
high ; and thefe, too, fuch as are of an evil fpecies. This art 
therefore caufes certain plantafic images to appear before the [pefta* 
tors . And before the eyes of fome, indeed, it pours exuberant 
flreams: hut to others it promiu *: f eedom from bonds, deli¬ 
cacies, and favours- They draw down too powers of this kind 
by fongs and incantations. But Magic t according to the Greeks, 
is a thing of a very powerful nature# For they fay that this forms 
the laf part of the f icerclotal fcienee. Magic indeed inveiti gates 
the nature, power, and quality of c very thing fublunarv ; viz, 
of the elements and their parts, of animals, all-various plants, 
and their fruits, of {tones, and herbs ; and in fliort it explores 
the efTonce and power of every thing. From hence, therefore, 
it produces its effects. And it forms llatues which procure 

health, makes all-various figures, and things which become the 
inflruments of difeafe. It a (Terrs too, that eagles and dragons 
contribute to health; but that cats, dogs, and crows, are fym- 
bols of vigilance, to which therefore they contiibute. But 

y 3 for 
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for the fa/hioning of certain parts, wax and clay are ufed. Often, 
too, celeftial fire is made to appear through magic: and then 
ftatues laugh, and lamps are fpontaneoufly enkindled.’ 9 

This curious pafiage throws light on the following from the 
firfl book of the Metamorphofes of Apuleius: “ Magico fu- 
furramine, amnes agiles revert!, mare pigrum colligari, ventos 
inanimes expirare, folem inhiberi, lunam defpumari, itellas evilli, 
diem tofli, no&em tenen.” Tliat is, “By magical incan¬ 
tation, rapid rivers may be made to run back to their foun¬ 
tains, the fluggiih fea be congealed, winds become deftitutc of 
fpirit, the fun be held back in his courfe, the moon be forced to 
purge away her foam, the flars be torn from their orbits, the 
day be taken away, and the night be detained.’* For it maybe 
inferred from Pfellus, that w itches formerly were able to caufe 
the appearance of all this to take place. I only add, that this 
MS. of Pfellus On Dxmons forms no part of his treanfe On 
the Entrgy of Dtmoniy publifhed by Gaulminus; for it never was 
publifhed. 

Page8S. Pindar. 4 ] In his 6th Olympic ode, where Jamus is 
laid to have been the fon of Apollo and Euadne. 

Page 96. Homer .] The pafiage of Homer alluded to by 
Pau&nias, is Iliad 6. v. 407. in which Andromache fays to Hettor, 


*• O man divine, thy ftrength will be thy bane.” 

Page 134. Then follows Gorgias the Leontine .] Of this Gor- 
gias Plato thus fpeaks in the Phaedrus: “ But (hall we fuffer 
Eyfias and Gorgias to deep, who placed probabilities before 
realities; and, through the ftrength of their difeourfe, caufed 
fmall things to appear large, and the large fmall; likewife old 
things new, and the new old; and who befides this dilcovered a 
concife method of fpeaking, and again an infinite prolixity of 
words l ” 

Page 141. Elaphlas .] The reader is defired to read Elaphlos . 
This word fignifies March • 

PiTC 
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Page 142. The child became a dr agon .This dragon muft 
have been one of thofe dxmons Kxra agta-Hy or according to habi- 
tude , of whom we have made mention in a former note: for thefe 
are capable of affuming a variety of lhapes, whereas effential dx¬ 
mons retain the fame lhape immutably. 

Page 145. Wild bcajls followed Orpheus, andJlones came to Am- 
phion .] Nothing more perhaps is meant by this fable, than that 
Orpheus and Amphion by their great wifdom civilized men of a 
ftubborn, intradable, and ruftic difpofition,and accomplifhed this 
by perfuading them to build cities, and pay obedience to equitable 

laws. For pbilofophy , or the whole of human wifdom , is, as Plato 
beautifully obferves in the Phoedo, the greatejl mufic . 

Page 151. Homer .] Iliad 5. ver. 545. 

Page 152. With which Jhe was accuflomed to beprefent.] In 
my Differtation on the Eleulinian Myfteries, I have demonftra- 
tively fliewn that the molt fublime part of (votIhx, oxinfpc^lion % in 
thefe myfteries confifted in beholding the gods themfelves in¬ 
verted with a refplendent light. It appears from the prefent 

palfage, that in the myfteries of Diana that goddefs was rendered 
vifible to the eyes of the initiated; and in the following paflage 
from Proclus (in Plat. Repub. p. 380) we learn that the gods 
were feen in all myfteries. iv a—acr* rate tiAetk} rou; 

oi Seo* ToXXaj fx.vt iolvtuiv 7r^oreiypVi7»' fx. og^a<j, tcqWcl yrifxartx. f£aA- 

(pawn**, mi toti pvi aTt/7rw7o> a i7Ut <pu; y toti 

tct* ^ *>,- aXAo*CfTV«row§o«Xfj- 
Xvfia/j. i. e. u In all myftic facrifices and myfteries, the gods 
exhibit many forms of themfelves, and appear in a variety of 
ftiapes: and fometimes indeed an unfigured light of themfelves 
is held forth to the view ; fometimes this light is figured accord¬ 
ing to a human form, and fometimes it proceeds into a different 
lhape. ,> The beginning too of Callimachus’s hymn to Apollo 
plainly fhews that Apollo was beheld in his myfteries: 
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Oto* 0 TV ToXXftUO; 0 $afyw%' C£7T»j£j 

OmY oXo» to /**Xa£{o». 1*0*, ixo* ens oXirgHf* 

K«4 £» tew T» ScgiTg* XO?^ Ttf* po*£»* a^acyii. 

Oi>x •£*«*; e JxXic* u?u Ts 

Efavu*;*, a 2s xwo* *> 05*5* *2X0 an&s. 

Atrrc* tv? xoto^tji* cwaxXmcSi TrvXa*?, 

Avtx* h xX»Jl{* 0 yog $io* tfxtr* //axpar. 

0*2* >t» pcXmr TI xj 1 * xofe? imw^, 

JV *oXX*» ov T*m £a«-,rrau, aXX* 0 , It* i&Xa*. 
Oj/tti A}, ^yot* GVT0* 0* Otx iJt, X*TG* CXftVO*. 

CHo^fi’ « fxac£ys, *J 10-er®^!S' brolt X*™. 

Mvn crunuXnf xi&«^?,^ijT* a^e^o 
Tew fo*£o» tdv* «**£«; iwJu/xnascrrof, 


Thefe lines are thus elegantly tranflated by Dr. Dodd 

See how the laurel's hallow'd branthes wave! 

Hark! founds tumultuous (hake the trembling cave ! 

Far, ye profane ! far off !—With beauteousfeet 
Bright Thaehus cants, mud thunders at the gate ; 

See ! the glad fign the Delian palm hath giv'n ; 

Sudden it bends: and,hov'ring in the heav’n. 

Soft lings the fwan with melody divine : 

Burft ope, ye bars ! ye gates, your heads decline! 
Decline your heads ! ye (acred doors, expand ! 

He comes f the ged*jlight f the god*§ at band f 
Begin the fong ; and tread the facred ground 
In myltic dance fymphomous to the found. 

Begin, young men ! Apollo’s eyes endure 
Kone but the good, the perfedl, and the pure j 
Whs virtu the god are great ; hut ahjeef they 
Bran wham he turns hit favouring eyes nwsay ; 

All-piercing ged ! in every place confefs'd, 

IV r will frefare, heboid thee, and be blefs'd ; 

He comet, young men 1 nor Jilent fault ye JJartJ 
(yith barf ir feet, when Phoebus is at hand » 
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So likewife Virgil, in his 4th wEneid, defcribes this 
or advent of Apollo; 

As when from t-ycia, bound in wintry froft, 

Where Xanthus’ ftreams enrich the fmiling coaft, 

7 he beauteous T tabus in high pomp retires , 

And heart in Delos the triumphant choirs , 

The Cretan crowds and Dryopes advance. 

And painted Scythians round his altars dances 
Fair wreaths of vivid rays his head infold, 

His locks bound backward, and adorn’d with gold; 

The god majeftic moves o’er Cynthus’ brows, 

His golden quiver rattling as he goes, 

Pitt. 

The adytum too of temples was the place in which the divi¬ 
nities appeared to the eyes of fucli as were properly prepared for 
fo tranfcendent a vifion, as the following paflage from Plotinus 
evinces (Ennead, 9. lib. ix. p. 770. ) t*$ to nav tov u$u* 

TOV, u; Kxrafarruy tcc tvrta ayoo\fx&Ta, a *|iX0om iov aJiy- 

7ov iraJu* yntrcu argura (aitcc tc tnoov x} t>5» i ku awov<riar f xgo( 

wk aya.\fxa> ukoio ,, aXA* avra. i. e. “ Juft as one who having 
entered into the mod interior parts of the adytum of a temple, 
leaves all the ftatues in the temple behind him (which on his de¬ 
parture from the adytum will firft prefent themfelves to his view 
after the inward fpe&acle), and then aflbeiates not with a flatue 

or an image, but •with the thing itfclf ; viz. with a divine nature/* 
From all which the truth of what Pfellus afTerts, in the paflage 
already cited from bis book On Dxmons, “ that magic formed the 

laft fart of the Jacerdotal office among the Greeks is I prefume 
pcrfe&Iy apparent. 

Page I J7. That of the moon has horns on its head. J Thefc 
horns were doubtlefs thofe of a bull. For the moon, in the Or¬ 
phic hymn to her, is called hull-horned; and Porphvry De Antro 

Nymph, informs us, that the ancient priefts of Ceres called the 
jnoon, who is the queen of generation, a hull. 


Page 
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Page 159. Homer.~\ Iliad 7. ver. 397. It is remarkable that 
not one of the tramlators of Homer has noticed the manner in 
which the Elcans under flood the n tiaaj in one of thefe lines. 

P 

For by the .Latin trznflators it is rendered ad portam inferorum , 
j. e. at the gate of the infernal regions ; and the Englilh have 
followed the Latin tranflators. However, as the ancients muft 
be fuppoftd to have underflood the meaning of particular words 
in Homer better than the modems, there can be no doubt but 
that the Elcans were right when they confidered owvty as figni- 
fying in Pylus. 

Page 160. Ccrylas.~\ We are informed by the emperor 
Julian in his Oration to the Mother of the Gods, that Corybas it 
the Sun. 

Page 1 61. Thf re is a co :1 cn the helmet of the gochlefs.~] The 
true reafon perhaps why Phidias placed a cock on the helmet of 
Minerva, is becaufe this goddefs, as we have {hewn in a former 
rote, was called by the ancients Health ; and a cock is facred to 
^Efculapius, who is tie god of health. 

Page 16:. Homer. J Iliad 1 >. ver. 528. 

Page 162. Is an erect penis cn a befit. ] The reafon why Mer¬ 
cury was reprtfented by the ancients in this manner, is, as it ap¬ 
pears to me, becaufe this deity unfolds truth and intellectual 
light, from its occult fubfidence in the e{fence of the gods: juft 
as that prolific power which is latent in feed is unfolded by the 

pCHiS. 

Pa^c 16c. Homer. 1 lurid 2. ver. c~6. 

O' ^ i t 

Page 176. Hcmer .] Lib. wiii. near the end, in the defciip- 
th»n of the fliield of Achilles. 


Page 178. It is an accurate rprfr.tc.Uon of an JE^ypttan fla¬ 
t's:. We art informed by Poiphyry De Artro Nymph, that 
the .Egyptians pLc,.:i all t connected with any thing 

lolid or liable, but ra’ftc on a Lilin - vtfTtl. Bv this they doubt- 
lcl= u.tended to irgr.fy the conn.xicn of thefe powers with the 
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figmiles Cvbe ‘ , or the mo 


flowing realms of generation. And hence we may infer that the 

flatue mentioned in this place by Paufanias was an image of a 
tl&mintacal Minerva. 

Page 1 (;S. +fjir: there is than other fires more fierce.] Kuhnius 
obferves, that this pr'we'b is mentioned by Plutarch, in his Life 
of Demetrius ; by Homer, OdvfTey 19 ; and by Ariitophanes in 
Ecjiiit. 

Page 212. ill.c,i he Jays, EsV.J Plato fpeaks to this effedfc in 
the 5th boo!: of his R< public. 

Page 2 1 4. The mot-.'.-r Dindymene ami elites.] Dindymene 

th r of the gods. Cut the fable refpedt- 
ing this good. * and Attis, or rather Attis (/or fo it is written 
by Hurpccration, Suidas, the emperor Julian, and the philofo- 
pher Sa'Itut), is beautifully unfolded by Salluft in his golden 
treat ill On tie Goes and th World chap. 4. as follows : “ It is 

Paid that the mother of the gods, perceiving Attis by the river 
Gallos, became in love with him ; and having placed on him a 
flnrry hat, lived afterwards with him in intimate familiarity: but 
Attis falling in love with a nymph, aeferted the mother of the 
gods, and entered into aflociation with the nymph. Through 
this the mother of the gods cauied Attis to become infane, who 
cutting off his genital parts left them with the nymph, and then 
returned again to his priltine connexion with the goddefs. 

4i The mother of the gods then is the vivific goddefs, and on 
this account is called mother : but Attis is the demiurgur of na¬ 
tures converfant with generation and corruption ; and hence he is 
fa;d to have been found by the river Gallus, for Gatlus denotes 
the Galaxy, or milky circle, from which a paflive body defqends 
t" ‘tic earth. But iir.ee primary gods perfeft fuch as are fe- 
condnrv, rhe mother of the gods* falling in love with Attis im¬ 
parts to him ccleitial powers ; for this is the meaning of the 
ftarry hat. But Attis loves a nymph, and nymphs prefide over 
generation ; for every tiling in generation flows. But becaufe 
it is ncccffary that the flowing nature of generation fhould be 

flopped, 
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flopped, left fomething worfe than things laft fhould be pro¬ 
duced ; in order to accomplifh this, the deraiurgus of generable 
and corruptible nature, fending prolific powers into the realms of 
generation, is again conjoined with the gods. 

44 But thefe things indeed never took place at any particular 
lime, becaufe they have a perpetuity of fubfiftence : and intel¬ 
lect contemplates all things as fubfifling together ; but difeourfe 
confiders this thing as firft, and that as fecond, in the order of 
exiftence.” For a further explanation of this fable, which being 
of the mixed fpecies, belongs, as we are informed by Salluft, to 
wejflic facrifices, fee my trandation of the emperor Julian’s Oration 
iv the Aiother of the Gods, 

ft 

Page 223. Homer.] Iliad 2 1. ver. 446. The reader mufl 
carefully obferve, that the Neptune and Apollo mentioned in 
thefe verfes were heroes, and not gods. With refpecl to the ftatue 
of Apollo {landing on the ikull of an ox, the meaning of this will 
be apparent from coniidcring, that as the moon (as we have al¬ 
ready ihewn from Porphyry) is the queen of generation , Apollo, or 

* 

the fun, who is paternally all that the moon is maternally, mull 
be the king of generation , of which a bull or an ox is a fymbol. 
Hence his treading on the head of an ox fignifies fits dominion 
over the realms of generation, and particularly over its fummit, 
ether. 

Page 21$. The orae’e in Dedova.] Jupiter’s oracle at Dodona 
was the mod ancient of all the oracles of Greece prior to the 
Flood,and was reftored by Deucalion after it. The Scholiaflupon 
the 16th Iliad, v. 2; ;, See. informs us from a very ancient author, 
Thrcfybulus , that Deucalion alter the Flood, which happened in 
his time, having got fafe upon the firm land of Epirus, prophe- 
fied in an oak ; and bv the admonition of an oraculous dove 
having gathered together fuch as were faved from the flood, 
caufed them to dwell together in a certain place or country, which 
from Jupiter, and Dcdcna , one of the Ocear.iJcs , they called Do¬ 
dona. At Dodona there were brazen kettles, which it is faid 

were 
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were fo artificially placed about the temple, that by firiking one 
of them the found was communicated to all the reft. According 
to Menander, if a man touched them but once they would con¬ 
tinue ringing the whole day. 

But it appear* to me, that the reafon why'brafs was dedicated 
in particular to Dodonean Jupiter, is becaufe this deity fubfifts 
accoiding to a terreftrial chara&eriftic ; and brafs, as we learn 
from Proclus, is a fymbol of a refilling folid, or of earth. For 
earth receives the illuminations of all the gods. “ And hence 
(fays Proclus in Tim. p. 282) there are a terreftrial Ceres, 
Vefta, and Ifis, as likewife a terrejlrial Jupiter and a terreftrial 
Hermes, eftablifhed about the one divinity of the earth ; juft as a 
multitude of celeftial gods proceeds about the one divinity of the 
heavens. For there are progrffions of all the cehjlial gods into the 
earth ; and earth contains all things in an earthly manner , which 
heaven comprehends celejlially . Hence we fpeak of a terreftrial 
Bacchus and a terreftrial Apollo, who bellows the all-various 
ftreams of water with which the earth abounds, and openings 
prophetic of futurity.” Brafs indeed was employed by the an¬ 
cients, as we learn from the Scboliaft on Theocritus (Eidyl. 2), 
in all confecration3 and expiations, becaufe they confidered it as 
fomething pure, and endued with a power of expelling pollutions. 
And Euftathius upon this line in the iSth book of the Iliad, 

ik rrovTOio Ai ju xj r,Pom pgoAxy— 

i. e. 

Forth from the deep with line and za.at — 

obferves, i( that Homer makes ufe of the word rwr*, that is 
which fignifies vocal, becaufe brafs is the only inanimate 
fubftance which feems to have a voice. And the Pythagoreans 
fay , that hrafs accords with every divinerfpint ; and hence a tri¬ 
pod formed from this metal is dedicated to Apollo. Often too 
when the air is perfectly tranquil, and every thing elfe is ftill, 
hollow kettles will appear to be at it were ftxaken.”—— 
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r,Ktt \iy-i TZf o i5n tfifw, }*cn$ yxs 7 v* a^i'X^ oox*» p&wp 

*;.• l,t. at^ 0* *103:7^jurt T3j X'ScXx'rj vzrr» o-iv vfKTE^ rr,ei- 
yxTtj »» T* AffcUut Tpccyr T<ust;;3i aoaxicrat. tC sy vx.tuix c$ 
lira; t*t ^r^-uoitz^y, cmo^-»o»r isk£ j£a>.5«tyt5;To:* 


But Kermias the philofcphcr, in his MS. Commentary on the 
Phsdrus cf Pinto, gives U5 the following fatisfaCtory information 
refpefting the oracle in Dodona. The reader who is dcfnoi’3 

M 

of feeing the original of this panage, may find it in par* 1 1 of 
the Collection of Oracles by Opfopoeus. “ Different accounts 


given of the Dodonean oracle; for it is the moil ancient of 
the Grecian oracles. According to fome, an oak prophefed in 

"Dodona ; but according to others, doves. The truth however 
is, that priefletTcs v hofe heads were crowned with oak prophe- 
fied ; anc thefe women were called by iorr.e pclciad:s> or doves . 
Perhaps therefore certain perfjns being deceived by the name, 

fufpected that duves prophclkd in Dodona ; and as the heads 

of thefe women were crowned with oak, perhaps from this ch- 
cumflance they faid that an 03k prophefied. Eut this oracle 
belongs to Jupiter, and that in Dclphos to Apollo. With great 
propriety therefore are thefe oracles confidered as allied to each 
other. For Apollo is faid to be the afullant of Jupiter in the 
administration of things : and often when the Dodonean oracle 
appeared to be obfeure, the oracle in Delphos has been ccnfulted, 
in order to know the meaning of that of Jupiter. Often too 
Apollo ha:- interpreted many of the Dodonean oracles. Priefl- 
effes therefore, when in an enthiiilailic and prophetic condition, 
have greatly benefited mankind by predicting and previoufly cor¬ 
recting future events ; but when in a prudent Hate, they were 

lirailar to other women.” 

Page 227. 

Page 253. One of the nymphs belonging to the fea fell in love 
with him. ] We have fhewn in a former note, that the lad order 
of powers that are the perpetual attendants of the gods, and the 
proximate guardians of mortal natures, has a great fympathy 

with 


Homer. J Iliad 23. ver. 584. 
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with the obje&s of its care. It is not at all improbable there¬ 
fore that a nymph of the fea was connected with Selemus, who 
when he died attracted to himfelf through intemperate defirc a 
vehicle perfectly humid, by which he became bound as it were 
to a certain dream, and was therefore faid to have been changed 
into a river by Venus. 

Fage 233. He cut off the genitals of his father Heaven.] The 
authors of fables invented images of divine concerns in imitation 
of Nature, who fhadows forth by parts things deditute of 
all parts, by temporal eternal natures, by dimenfions things 
void of quantity, by fcnfiblcs inteUigibles, and fo on. For 
thefe divine men by pr'tcrnaiur ! r r,\cerns adumbrated, the Iranf 
cm dent nature of the gods ; by fitch as art irrational , a power more 
divine than all re a fori ; aid by things apparently bafe, incorporeal 
beauty. Hence, in the fable alluded to in this place by Paufanias, 

we mull confider the genital parts as fymbols of prolific power ; and 

the cnjlration of thefe parts., as iiguiiying the progrtffon of this 
power into a fubjecl order. So that the fable means, that the pro¬ 
lific powers of ILaven are called forth into progrefiion by Saturn t 
who is a deity of an inferior order. The utility ariiing from 
fables of this kind, to fuch as properly undciilnnd them, is very 

great. For they call forth our unperveriid conceptions of divine 
natures, give a greater perfection to the divine part of our foul, 
through its fymputhy with myfiic concerns, heal the maladies of 
our phantafy, and elevate it in conjunction w'th our rational part 
to f-ipcrnal light. 

Page 238. Earthquakes.] Earthquake war, ptffflenee, fi . 
mincy and other contingencies, are employed by divinity as the 
lefier means of purifying parts of the earth : the greater mean* 
are deluges and corf agrarians . 

Page 243. Homer. ] Iliad 2 . ver. 203. 

Page 247. Homer.'] Iliad 2. ver. 574, 

Page 255. For at that time, men were gue/ls of the gods. ] That 
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if, they led a divine and intellectual life, as belonging to the 
golden 

Page 258. Homer. J OdyfT. 5. ver. 272. 

Page 258. For the Arcadians call their Naiades , Dryad/s and 
Eptmehades. Scrvius on the firil JEneid diflributes Nymphs into 
thefe claffes: Nymjhs belonging to mountains are called 0 reads s } 
to woods, Dryades ; thofe that are horn with woods. Ham a dry - 
odes; thofe that belong to fountains , Napa, or Naiades; and 
thofe that belong to the fe>1, Nereides . The Naiades are mentioned 
Ly Homer, CdyfT. 13. ver. 104. For an account of thefe 
jmefeets of fountains, l refer the reader to my tranflation of 
Porphyry’s treatife On the Cave of the Nymphs, 

Page 26$. Venus Melanis , or , the llaskd\ There can be no 
doubt but that Cdejiicl Venus is fignified by this epithet, and 
that (he was thus denominated becaufe (he proceeds from the 
godde fs Night, For (he proceeds, as we have (hewn in a former 
note, from the containing power of Heaven, which according to 
the Orphic theology is profoundly united with Night. Hence, 
Night in the Orphic hymn to her is called Ktvpt, Cypris , i. e. 
Venus. 

Page 268. But the goddefs told Saturn that Jhe had brought 
forth a colt, crV.J The fecret meaning of thefe two divine 
fabl5^ refpecling Jupiter and Neptune appears to me to be as 
follows; Saturn, who is an intellectual god, as we have before \ 
obferved, eftablifhes in himfelf the caufe of motive vigour ; and 
through this N.ptur.e acquires the perfection of his nature^ For a 
herfe, as we have (hewn in a former note, is an image of motive vi¬ 
gour; and Neptune is a deity who evocates things into progrejfion , 
And this is the meaning of Saturn fwallowing a colt , while Nep¬ 
tune was privately taken away in order to be reared. In like 
manner, while Saturn eilabbihes in himfelf the caufe of an abiding 
energy, Jupiter advances to perfection; becaufe Jupiter fubjijls ac¬ 
ts a vitally-abiding charaBeriJlic Hence Homer repre- 
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feat8 Jupiter eftablifhed in himfelf, while the multitude of gods 
that proceed from him, at one time abide with their parent, and 
at another proceed into the univerfe, and provident fully energize 
about mundane affairs. And this appears to be the meaning of 
the other fable. Paufanias, therefore, is very right iu coaje&jir- 
ing that thefe fables refpe&ing Saturn contain fo me thing of the 
wifdom of the Greeks; for they are indeed replete with the 
fubh'meft wifdom, as the intelligent reader will eafily perceive. 

Page 169. Homer .] Iliad a. v. 231. and Iliad 12. v. 202, &c. . 

Page 294. Hefiod indeed in bit Tbeegony makes mention of Styx .] 
The lines alluded to in the Thcogony are 3S3, &c. It appears 
to me that Styx % confidered according to its fir ft fubfiftencc, is 
the caufe by which divine natures retain an immutable famenefs 
of eflence. It is fomewhat ilrange that Paufanias fhould be 
dubious whether HeGod compofed the Theogony, when it is 
cited as the production of HeGod by Plato and Ariftotlc. 

Page 2954 Homer.'] The paffage refpe&ing the oath of Juno 
is Iliad 15. y. 36; concerning Titarefius, Iliad 2. ▼. 755 5 and 
concerning the preservation of Hercules by Minerva, Iliad 4. 
V.36& 

Page 299. Homer.] Homer in the eleventh Iliad ufes the word 

i. e. Lucin<t. 

Page 300. That Jbe is the fame with Pepromene or Fate.] Pin¬ 
dar, in his feveijth Nemean Ode, fays that Lucina is the affeffor 
of the Fates: and this is agreeable to the do&riae in the Orphic 
hymns. For the moon, or Diana, is according to thefe hymns 
the fame with Lucina: and in the hymn to Nature, which, as we 
have before fhewn, principally flourilhea in the moon, that god- 
defs is exprefsly called Pepromene. 

Page 309. Homer.] Iliad 24. v. 527, 

By the two veflels placed by the throne of Jupiter, out of 
which he diftributes good and evil to mankind, we mull under- 
Hand the two primary caufes of good and evil to fouls, which 
fubfift in the intelleft of Jupiter. I only add, that a truly wor- 
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thy man may be truly happy in the prefent life; and for a de- 
monftration of this important truth, I refer the reader to my 
tranflation of Plotinui on Felicity * 

Page 311. From the Iliad.] Lib. xxiii. v. 346. 

Nothing can be more abfurd than the fable which thefe verfts 
allude to, if it is confidered according to its literal meaning, at 
the fame time that it is extremely beautiful when properly un¬ 
derflood. In order therefore to underftand its fecret meaning, 
it is ncceffary to remind the reader of what I have before ob¬ 
served, that the procefiions of a divine nature to the extremity 
of things, according to different orders and degrees, were fym- 
bolically called by ancient theologifts mutations. Hence, by 
Neptune and Ceres changing themfeives, the former into a horfe, 
and the latter into a mare, and from conne&ion with each other 
begetting the horfe Arion, nothing more is meant, than that a 
dxmoniacal Neptune and a daemcniacal Ceres co-operated with 
the natural caufes by which this animal was produced, in beget¬ 
ting him. 

Page 311. 4ntima:bus.'] This Greek poet was a Colopho¬ 
nian. He wrote on the age and country of Homer; and, ac- 
„ cording to Plutarch, contended that Homer was his countryman. 

Page 312. Homer. ] Iliad 2. v. 607. 

Page 321. Minerva in the form of Melasd\ By Minerva here, 
we muft underftand a demoniacal power, belongingto the god- 
defs Minenra ; but of the loweft order. 

Page 32 The ItLiJe let r x\en the giants and tht godsy By 
giants in the fable alluded to here by Paufanias, ancient the- 
ologifts occultly fignif.ed the laft order of dxmoniacal powers, 
who on account of their proximity to the natrnes over which 
they prefide, and adhering to matter, contract contrariety, and 
an all-various divificn ; who, betides this, partially prefide over 
material affairs, and dimlnifh and difpene thofe feparate powers 
which fubi’.ft ui.il. tmly and indivilibly in their primitive caufes. 
Hence, as the gous operate uniformly, indivilibly, and with 
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perfe& impaffivity, but thefe dsemoniacal powers, multifarioufly, 
divifibly, and with paffivity, this oppojition between gods and 
demons was beautifully called by the ancient authors of fables, 
a battle. See this intereftiag particular more fully unfolded 
from Proclus, p. 157, &c. of my Trauflation of the Orphic 
Hymns. 

Page 322. Homer in the Odyffey.'] Book x. ver. 120. The 
fpeech of the Pliaeacian king is in OdylT. 7. ver. 204* We 
have before obferved, that the Odyfley is an allegorical poem : 
and if this be the cafe, there can be no doubt, but that the 
Phasacians, Cyclops, and the race of giant* mentioned in the 
feventh book, are all beings fuperior to the human fpecits. 

Page 339. If indeed the gods are the fources of good to man¬ 
kind .3 The gods muft ncccflarily be the fources of good, becaufe 
goodnefs conftitutes their very eflence ; fo that every thing pro¬ 
ceeding from them (and all things are their offspring) is na¬ 
turally indued with the form of good. I only add, that Jupiter 
is not the fupreme god, though Paufanias feems to think he is, 
as the reader may be convinced by perufing my Notes on the 
Cratylus of Plato. 

Page 342. 7 be verfes about them are in the oath of Juno.~] i. e# . 
in Iliad 14. ver. 278. The Titans arc the ultimate artificers of 
things ; and their monad is Bacchus. 

Page 351. Homer. J Iliad 1. ver. 314. 

Page 352. Homer Iliad 18. ver. 398, &c. In thefe lines, Eu- 
rynome is called the daughter of Ocean. And the Scholiaft on the 
Caffandra of Lycophron fays that Ophion and Enrynome the 
daughter of Ocean reigned among the gods called Titans, prior 
to Saturn and Rhea; but that Saturn and Rhea vanquifhed in 
wreftling Ophion and Eurynome, and having hurled them into 
Tartarus invaded their kingdom. Boethius too, upon Porphyry, 
{lib. 3) thus writes: “Quantum ad veteres theologos, refertur 
Jupiter ad Saturnum, Saturnus ad Ccelum, Coelu* ad antiquif- 
fimum Opbionem, cujus nullum ell principium/’ That is, 
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u According to ancient theologies, JupiteT is referred to Saturn, 
Saturn to Heaven, and Heaven to the moft andent Option, of 
whom there is no originaL” The Scholiaft on the Prometheus 
of iElichytus lays nearly the lame. This moft ancient god 
Option is therefore, as it appears to me, the fame with the Or* 
phic dragon* the original of all things: for Option is doubtlefs 
derived from optic, a ferpent. But of this dragon, Damaf- 
chn, in his treatife v « f * oqx On Principles, gives th“ following 
account: u I likewife find in the Orphic rhapfodies, that the 
theology neglecting the two firft principles (viz, aether and 
chaos) together with the one prindple who is delivered in 
filence (i. e. the firft caufe) eftablifhes the third principle pof- 
tcrior to the two as the original; becaufe this firft of aft poflefles 
fomething effable and com menfurate to human difeourfe. For 
in the former hypothefis, the highly reverenced and undecaying 
Thar, the father of aether and chaos, was the principle : but ir^ 
this Time is negle&ed, and the prindple becomes a dragon. 9 * 
See more from Damafcius, oq the moft interefting of all fub- 
je&s, in my Introdudion to the Parmenides of Plato, I on.y 
add, that the Ophion with whom Eurynome is co-ordinate in 
the fame planner as Rhea is with Saturn, mull be confidered as 
a proccffion from the Ophion who is the lame with the Orphic 
dragon. 

Page 367, Homer.] Odyff. 6. v. 16a, &c, thefe lines are 
thus translated by Mr. Pope: 

Thus teems the palm with ftately honours crown* £ 

By Phoebus* altars ; thus o’erlooks the ground j 
Ths pride of Delos.— . ■ 

Page 368. Homer. 3 OdyfT, lib. xi. 

Page 382* "They fay that Pa* met PkiRppUet^] The Pan that 
met this Philippides was one of thofe daemons %}o » 9 of 
whom we have given an account in a former note. Refpe&ing 
this Pan, Produs ohferves as follows in Schol. MSS. in Cra- 

tyl^ra 
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Oli ttn *eu weens rpa^otrx oio $ nr # <p artery nptfu Xpo^ta# 


piAifWV»J»j, to ropSivicw htxfti&otli #po$. xa; &$nranuct \^vyai ogyifAJuri 

koiKiXoiS xfUftirai) xau frpocix^ vmp rovf a»Sp«tjr«5 roAilwo/xiyai* oia 
9 aSijy* 4 T« oSWff’i* x^ rw (p&mcrct, ct & rarixo* £*^c©*is x} 

«< adwaixof, #) reXX* rXioy aJIot ot Sio* awdKrrjj -njf To*avfo$ ro«*X*tf< 

«{»»pt>ylau That is, “There are Pabs with the legs of goats, 
fuch as was the Pan who, gently running along , appeared to Philip • 
pidcs as he was pajjing over the r mountain Parthenius; and fouls 
belonging to Minerva, who change themfclves into various 
forms, and proximately rule over mankind; fuch as was the 
Minerva who appeared to Ulyfles and Telemachus. But Panic 
demons, demons belonging to Minerva, and much mOft the godl 

themfclves, are exempt from all fuch variety,” 
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Page 5. j/ HA 7 A 8 jeon might he tom to pieces by bis dogs . ] Wt 
have before (hewn, that a dog was confidered by the ancients as 
the image of the diferiminating and at the fame time reproving 
power of the fouL And as Diana, or the moon, is the image 
of Nature, fhe hgnifies in this fable the natural life, which is 
d*vided about the bodies of all animals, and which is the caufe to 
all bodies of augmentation, nutrition, and generation. As a 
flag too is a rooft lafeivious animal, it muft be confidered as the 
image of a lafeivious life. The meaning of the fable, therefore, 
appears to be this. Acta:on beholds Diana naked; i. e. his 
rational foul converts itfelf to the natural life which is fufpended 
from its efTence, and which fubfifts in Adtaeon according to a 
lafeivious huiit. Hence, by a conveifion of this kind, the foul 
becomes wholly changed into a lafeivious life : and this is the 
meaning of Acla'on being changed into a flag. But when thi$ 
is the cafe, the rational foul becomes diflributed by its diferimi¬ 
nating power, confidered according to its divifible fubfiftence in 
the fenfes; for the foul of fuch a one is wholly engrofied in fen- 
fibie diferimination : and this is the meaning of Adbeon being 
torn in pieces by his dogs. 

Page 10. He married Harmony , the daughter of Venus and 
Mcr;.] We have fhewn in a former note, that by Cadmus is 
meant the fublunary world, or rather the deity of the fublunary 

world ; and this being the cafe, there is great beauty in con¬ 
joining with him Harmtma , or Harmony , the daughter of Venus 

and 
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and Mars. For Venus is the caufe of all the harmony and ana- 

logy in the univerfe, and beautifully illuminates the order and 

communion of all mundane concerns. But Mars excites the 

contrarieties of the univerfe, that the world may ex id perfe& 
and entire from all its parts. The progeny, therefore, ot thefe 
two divinities mud be the rerum concordia difcors , the concord¬ 
ant difcord , or harmony of the fublunary world. 

Homer .] Odyfl*. 11. ver. 262. 

Page 19. Have {even gates .3 The names of thefe feven gate* 
fliould be read as follows: Eleftra, Proetid *, Neil*, Cren** f 
HypjijlOgygi*, 0moIoides, Nonnus, lib. 5. Dionyf. informs 
us, that thefe feven gates were railed agreeably to the number 
and order of the feven planets; fo that the firft gate was affigned 
to the Moon, the fecond to Mercury, the fourth to the Sun, 
under the appellation of Eleftra, a furname of Phaethon, the 
fifth to Mars, the third to Venus, the fixth to Jupiter, and the 
feventh to Saturn. By this is meant, that the properties of the 
feven planets are participated by the fublunary world. For as 
Cadmus is the deity of the fublunary region, the city Thebes, 
which he is faid to have built, and in which, according to the 
fable, he refided, mud be an image of the body of the fublunary 
world. 

Page 27. Pipes adapted to every kind of harmony .J In one of 
my notes on the Cratylus of Plato, I have dievvn from a paf- 

fage out of the MS. Commentary of Proclus on the fird Alci- 
biades, that the ancients far excelled the moderns in the pra&ical 
part of mufic. This paflage I /hall here tranferibe, as a com¬ 
ment on the words of Paufanias before us. a* •jroAflna* rnt 
avXyjlixyiv awtrpatpx&ctu ovxovf ov$t o TrXalvp axPn* To & 

a*W, u TraxiAia. rov row cpyavov rov avXov Asy u, o xou T*?r r»)> 

)t atV axotQytt (pwxlof. xca yeef t a ?raiap/*owa, xau u TroXt^cpJia, 
fjUfAiflx t m avXup ff»r. txa^cj yxp r^'ampa t at av\un rfi$§oy[ovs 
foot rov 1 alpivcif* t* & xxi ret Tx^xlfvttmfxdlx rm ctv\w 

wAiwtj. i. e. “ Well-inftituted polities reject the me- 
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1 ody of the pipe; and on this account Plato docs not admit ft 
in ha republic But the rrafon of this is the variety of thb 
inftruxnent, the pipe, which eviuces that the art employing it 
ought to be avoided. For infirttments producing every kind of 
harmony, and that inftrument which confifts of many chords, are 
imitations of pipes ; for eve ry hole of the pipe emits (as they 
fay) three founds at kail; but if the cavity above the holes of 
the pipe (hould be opened, then each hole wonld fend forth more 
than three founds*” Olympiodorus too, in MS. Comment, in 
Phaedonetn, obferves as follows concerning this pipe, o ronjbrc 

Tot o&Xsr oflvxf to*> t facu, ouiafiau h 7 oh; i AXqcnr. ipwohot yo f yinlcn 
do fioocj r* haXrytoBtu, aXXa *) tv axovury vstay Xoyptv ««p- 

ytiA <4 *vyyzm Xu> iL) n aSrwt n aSuKMttt ro >9 h*X*y*«r$*s 

fun? ms irxfawt (Lz: ifpt'i't tov 5 at?vct>$. i* e. “ The poet (Homer) 
gives pipes to the Trojans, but by no means to the Greeks* For 
the pipe is not only a hindrance to difeourfe, but to hearing, and 
in (hort to every rational energy of the foul. Hence Minerva*, 
who is the guardian deity of the Athenians, who alone know 
how to argue, threw away the pipes.*' 

Page 38. Hotmer.~] The verfes alluded to are in Iliad 2. 
Ver. 478, 9, and may be thus tranflated: 

His eyes and head refembling thund’ring Jove, 

Like Neptune was his breaft, like Mars his x*nr~ 

Page 39* TheHiadJ\ Lib. 14. ver. 109. 

Page 40. Homer .Iliad 2, ver. 307, jio. 

Page 44. Homer .] OdylT. 1. ver. 52, &c. Proclus on He* 
fiod, p. 90, beautifully obferves, concerning the pillars of 
Atlas, that they fignify his being allotted powers which in an 
underrating manner feparate the heaven from the earth ; fo that 
the former revolves perpetually in an exempt manner about the 
latter $ but earth being ftably fixed in the middle, brings forth 
every thing maternally, which the heavens generate paternally.'* 

• A3 lading to the ftory of Mariyas and Apollo. 

Thefe 
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Thefe pillar® therefore are images of difterminating, and at the 
fame time connecting powers, which by their efficacious vigour 
eternally prevent things on high from being confufed with things 
below. Hence Atlas, who contains thefe powers, and who is 
one of the Tartarean gods about Bacchus, energizes not only- 
according to a feparating power, which is the chara&eriftic of 
the Titans, but likewife according to a connecting power, which 
is the charaCfceriftic of Jupiter. 

Page 52. Homer . J Iliad 2. vcr. 502. 

Page 55. Cabiri.] It appears to me, that the celeftial twins 
Sre no other than the Curetes, according to their mundane fub¬ 
fiftence. For the ftrft fubfiftence of the Curetes is, as we learn 

ft 

from Proclus, in that order of gods which is denominated by the 
Chaldxan theologifts lotpo; intellectual , and of which Saturn is 
the fumroit. Their next fubfiftence is among the fupermundanc 
gods, in which order they are called the Corybantes , And their 
third fubfiftence is doubtlefs that of the twins . For the Curetes 
in the Orphic hymns are celebrated as the twins. If this be 
the cafe, and the Cabiri are, according to the Scholiaft on Apol¬ 
lonius Rhodius, Ceres, Proferpine, Pluto and Mercury, they 
rannot be the fame with either the Curetes, Corybantes, or 
Diofcuri. For the Curetes, according to Proclus, are the guar¬ 
dian triad of the intcHe&ual triad, Saturn, Rhea, and Jupiter, 
and he informs us that one of thefe Curetes is Minerva. The Co¬ 
rybantes, as we learn from the fame author, are the guardians of 
the Coric triad, Diana, Proferpine, and Minerva. And as to the 
Diofcuri, or the twins, they are evidently different from the 
Cabiri mentioned by the Scholiaft. 

Page 57. The Sphinx,'] The Sphinx, according to Lafua 
Hermioneus, was the daughter of Echidna and Typhon ; and 
according to Clearchus, fhe had the head and hands of a virgin, 
the body of a dog, a human voice, the tail of a dragon, the 
claw3 of a lion, and the wings of a bird. But it appears to 
me that the ancienti, by the Sphipx, defignedto reprefent to us 

the 
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the nature of the pbamtmjy, In older to be convinced of which, 
it is oeceflaryto obferve, that the rational foul, or the true man, 
confifb of intellect, cogitation (Xuxnm) and opinion ; but the 
ficliucus man, or the irrational foul, commences from the phanta¬ 
fy, under which defire and anger fubfiil. Hence the baiis of 
the rational life is opinion, but. the fummit of the irrational life is 
tie phantafy, But the phantafy, as Jamblichus beautifully ob^ 
ferves, grows upon, a.> it were, and fafhions all the powers of 
the foul; exciting in opinion tiilluminations from the fenfes, 
aod fixing in that life which is extended with body the impref- 
fions which dtfeend from intellect. Hence, fays Proclus, it folds 
itfelf about the indiviilbiiity of true intellect, conforms itfelf to 
all formlefs fpecics, and becomes perfectly every thing, from 
which cogitation and our indivifible reafon conhft. 

This being the cafe, as the phantafy is all things paflively 
which intellect is impafTively (on which account Ariftotle calls 
the phantafy paflive intellect), hence the head of the Sphinx is 
human, bu* at the fame time of the feminine Lx ; this fex 
being the image from its paiuvity of irrational life. By the 
Sphinx having the body of a dog, the diferiminating power of 
the phantafy is implied : for a dog, as we have {hewn before, is 
the image of the diicriminatiog power of the foul (to haKfCiuw 
4 ,vx*s). By her having the tail of a dragon, and the claws 
of a lion, the communication of the phantafy with defirc and 
anger is Ggnified. Ar.d her wings are images of the elevating 
powers which the phantafy naturally pofTcffes; for it is re-ele¬ 
vated, in conjunction with the returning foul, to the region every 
way refplendent with light. But the riddles of the Sphinx are 
images of the obfeure and intricate nature of the phantafy. He 
therefore, who is unable to folve the riddles of the Sphinx, 
i. e. who cannot comprehend the dark and perplexed nature of 
the phantafy, will be drawn into her embraces and torn in pieces; 
u c. the phantafy in fuch a one will fubjeef to its power the 
rational life, caufe its indivifible energies to become divifible, 
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and thus deflroy as much as poflible Its very eflence. But he 
who, like Oedipus, is able to folve the tenigmas of the Sphinx, 
or, in other words, to comprehend the dark efTcnce of his phan- 
tafy, will, by illuminating its obfcurity with the light of in¬ 
tellect, caufe it, by becoming lucid throughout, to be no longer 
what it was before. • 

Hence we may fee the propriety of the Egyptians placing a 
Sphinx in the veftthule of the temple of Ifis, who is the fame with 
Minerva# For what the phantafy is in the microcofm man, that 
wther is in the univerfe. E*ut opinion may be called the veftibulc 
of the rational foul, and the rational foul is a3 it were the temple 
of that intellectual illumination which proceeds from Minerva* 
In this veftibule therefore the phantafy is feated. And in a fimilar 
manner sether is feated in the vdtibule cf that divine foul, which 
is fufpended from the deity of Minerva, and which may be called 
her temple. So that tether is the Sphinx of the univerfe. 

Page 59. Pamphus .] Pamphus was an Athenian poet, con¬ 
temporary with Linus, and is faid to have compofed poems and 
hymns prior to Homer. 

Page 59. That Chaos was fir ft generated In my Intro¬ 
duction to the Parmenides of Plato, I have (hewn that, in the 

✓ 

opinion of all antiquity, 7*110, in the verfe of Hcfiod alluded 
to by Paufanias, was confidered as meaning was generated, 
though in all the editions of Hefiod this word is tranflated fuif 9 
as if the poet had faid, that Chaps was the ftrft of ail things . I 
fhall only add at prefent from Simplicius De Ceelo. p. 147, 
“ that HeHoJ, when he fings. 

Chaos of all things was the firft produc'd, 


in(inuate3 that there was fomething prior to Chaos, from which 
Chaos was produced. For it is always necefiary that every 
thing which is generated (hould be generated from fomething. 
But this likewife isinfinuated by Hefiod, that the firft caufe is 
above all knowledge and every appellation/ 1 


Page 
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Page 64* Mimmermus *] Mimnermus was an elegiac poet 
of Colophon, and, according to Suidas, was the fon of Ligyrti- 
sdes; but according to others he was a Smymaean. He flou- 
xx&ed about the time of Solon, and betide* elegies wrote on 
Jmatorial fubje&s, as we learn from Propertius and Horace* At 
present, however, notCing more than fragments of the works of 
this poet remain. 

Page 64. Uaus .2 lantis, according to Suida$, was a pbet of 
Chalcis, and the firft that brought the knowledge of letters 
from Phoenicia to Greece. He tauglit Hercules letters, and 
is (aid to have ranked as the prince of lyric poets. Ttfo frag¬ 
ments are all the remains of his works at prefent. 

Page 67. Thai Orpheus was the fon of the Mufe Cattwpe .] 
How this is to be understood, the reader may learn by con- 
fulling the note on p. 46. of VoL I. of this work. For a it 
account of Orphens, fee the DifTertation prefixed to ray Trans¬ 
lation of the Orphic Hymns* 

Page 69. With refpeS to the hymns of Orpheus , £sV.] Fabricius 
and others are of opinion, that the Orphic hymns which are now 
extant are the very hymns mentioned in this place by Paufanias* 
But finely, if this were the cafe, Paufanias would not fay, that 
the whole of the hymns of Orpheus does not amount to any cortfider- 
esble number ; for how can cighty-fix, the number of the Orphic 
hymns now extant, be called an inconfiderable number? 

Page 72* They fay that Narciffus beheld bimfelf in this fours- 
tom, fefr.] The fable of Nardflus beautifully reprefents to us 
the condition of a foul converting itfelf to the phantafy (for this 
is the meaning of NarcHTos hanging over the limpid (beam), 
and in confequence of this becoming enamoured with a cor* 
porca l life; or that life which fubfifts in body, and which is no* 
thing more than the ddufive image of the true man, i* e. of the 
rational and immortal fouL Hence by an immoderate attac'a- 
ment to this unfubftantial mockery and gliding femblance of the 
real feral, fads a one becomes at length wholly changed, as far af 

is 
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is pofflble to his nature, into a plantal condition of being, into a 
beautiful but tranfient flower; that is, into a corporeal life, 
or a life totally confifting in the mere energies of nature* 
So that Narciflus is the image of $ foul converting herfelf to 
phantafy, and through this becoming drawn under the dominion 
of fenfe. 

But it is here neceflary to obferve, that the death of Narciffu* 
is related by Plotinus and the anonymous author De Incredibi- 
libus in Gale’s Opufcula in a manner different from that of Ovid* 

4 

For according to them Narciflus merged himfelf into the ftream, 
through endeavouring to embrace his fhadow, and difappeared* 
The fable however is extremely beautiful, whether we conflder 
Narciflus as changed into a flower or fuffocated in the flream z 

For (fays Plotinus, Ennead. i. lib. vi.) as he in the fable, who 
by catching at his fhadow merged himfelf in the ftream and 
difappeared, fo he who is captivated by beautiful bodies, and 
does not depart from their embrace, is precipitated not with his 
body but with his foul into a darknefs profound and horrid to 
intellect, through which becoming blind both here and in Hades, 
fie converges with nothing but fhadows.*' 

Page 72. As Jhe was playing and gathering jlowers .For 
. the meaning of this part of the fable refpecting Proferpine, fee 
my Di/fertation on the Ekufinian and Bacchic Myjleries . 

Page 76, Tirefias,"] What are we to underftand by Tirefiaa 
becoming blind, through beholding Minerva ? Certainly, that 
by a profound converflon of the eye of his foul to divine wi/dom 
he became abflra&ed from corporeal viflon ; and thus, by leading 
^ life feparate from fenfible infpe&ion, was fabled to be corpo¬ 
really blind. Hence Tirefias is faid by Homer, Odyff. 10. 
yer. 493, &c. to be the only wife perfon in Hades, and to pof- 
fefs intellect though dead, through Proferpine, while the other 
inhabitants of Hades are nothing more than flying fhadows. 
For it may be truly afferted of fuch a one, both in the prefent 
fife and hereafter, that he ^lpne i# wife and cudypd with intellect. 
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when con trailed with the multitude of mankind, who from 
bdag merged in the darknefs of matter lofe all reality of cf- 
fence, end may cot only be called flying fliadows, but the dreams 
ofjheufex's *. 

Page 81 . One of the feafons The names of the fcafons, ac¬ 
cording to the Orphic hymns, are Eunomia or Equity , Dice or 
jfyfiisc, and Eircne or Pease, concerning which three divinities I 
find the following beautiful pafiage in the Commentaries of Pro- 
dus on the Tiznsus, p. 2 yj. oi Stw.oyoi tj}/ ivtopuxr tmtrr,g-a,9 Tp 

to sf aevru tTAr.t’af k J tc* Tr,$ oixoct* 3 ia- 

a,u ra 4 &tfr. Ttfro oi ti. roj H£~if gj cj 4 »fc>rK th 

conmtt, ovrxw nwm a it* A-jahixi, ayXai^om <rarr« tov 

nj; Tfc*r crcixP^a?. c?a>i>, t* /*£> *rXz*VfUfCi> Tijv 

3^PI» s^tra^i twi txf tt >i'^ta./.«xv xetret Xoy&F ti, 

•fuAA-Tvc* ws*m rxt BaXuat ta* 7af, rj TOf c^Ttfr 
cu+ aw©TtX***». rw h two crtAr^?, hji ^if *{ 

tw nXuoy ta*f rwx»i*» 71 twf X*& m 

TW, *; tia^' tik xxva ^LCTij. ivi^nac.- 

j. e. M Theologiftj place Eunomia over the inerratic fphere, 
who feparates the multitude which it contains, and per¬ 
petually preferves every thing in its proper order : and hence 
celebrating Vulcan as the fabricator of the heavens, they conjoin 
with him Jlglaia, bccaufe fhe gives fpltndour to every part of 
the heavens, through the variety of the liars. And again, they 
place JuJl'ice, one of the feafons, over the planetar)- fpheres ; be- 
caufe this deity gives afnftince to the inequality of their motions, 
and caufes them through proportion to confpire into equality 
and ccnfent : but of the Graces they conjoin w ith this divinity 
TbaTw , tecaufe (he gives perfection to the cver-flourilhing lives 
which they contain. But they place Pease over the fublunary 
region, becaufe this divinity appeafes the war of the elements : 
but pf the Graces they afibciatc with this di.inity Euphrofyne % 

* cxx’xt, «a > Pindar. 
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becaufe fhe confers a facility of natural energy on each of the 

elements. f> Agreeably to this information, Neptune in the Or- 

. ' 

phic hymn to that deity is called or fiourtfbing in water, 

and or having a graceful afpe£L Law is called ce - 

leflial, and the founder of the liars: and Juftice is faid to con- 
ne£l diflimilars from the equality of truth. 

Page 82. Onomacritus.] This poet was an Athenian, and 
according to Clemens Alex, lived about the fiftieth Olympiad. 
Many of the poems aferibed to Orpheus are faid to have been 

written by this poet. 

Page 82. Homer .] Iliad 18. ver. 382. But the verfeecited 

from Homer in the fame page are Iliad 14. ver. 275. 

Page 84. Homer,'] Iliad 13. ver. 301. 

Page 87. Trophonius and Agamedes.] Cicero gives a different 
account of the death of thefe brother : for, according to him, 
when they defired of Apollo that they might have that reward 
for building his temple at Delphos which he judged to be bed 
for man, they were three days after found dead in their beds. 
Page 90. Homer.] Iliad 5. ver. 709, and Iliad 9. ver. 381. 
Page 97. Homer.] Iliad z.andOdyff. 4. ver. 581. 

Page 98. The feeptre which Homer fays Vulcan made for Ju¬ 
piter.] The verfes alluded to here by Paufanias are in the fecond 
book of the Iliad, and are thus tranfiated by Mr. Pope : 

The king of Rings his awful figure rais’d ; 

High in his hand the golden feeptre blaz’d : 

The golden feeptre, of celeftial frame, 

By Vulcan form’d, from Jove to Hermes came: 

ToPelops he th’ immortal gift refign’d : 

Th’ immortal gift great Pelops left behind 

$ 

In Atreus’ hand, which not with Atreusends, 

To rich Thyeftes next the prize defeends; 

And now, the mark of Agamemnon's reign, 

Subjeifts all Argos, and controls the main. 

VYe have obferved in a preceding note, that certain flatucs 


were 
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were had by tbe ancients to bare delcended from heaven, be. 
ode they were fabricated by a certain occult art. In a fimilar 
manner, perhaps, this iceptre was laid to have been made by Vul¬ 
can. But the Jupiter and Hermes that firft pofleffed it mud be 
confidered as terreftrial heroes: and this conftru&ion being ad¬ 
mitted, the apparent abfurdity in the hiftory of this fceptrc va- 
ni Acs. 

Page loo. Homer in tbe Odyffej,] Lib. xi. ver. 32b; and 
Cb. XT. ver. 459; and lib. xvtii. ver. 294. 

F*ge 110. Homer ,1 The firft pafiagc rcfpe&ing fanopeus 19 
OdyfL li. ver. 5S0: 

Through Pan ope delighting in the dunce , 

To Pytho journeying. 

The latter is Iliad 17. ver. 306, and is thus tranflated by Mr* 
Pope: 

Once more at Ajax Hector's javelin flies s 

The Grecian marking as it cut the flues, 

Shunn’d the descending death; which, hilling en. 

Stretch’d in the daft the great Iphytus* Ton, 

Scbedius the brave, of all the Phocian kind 
The balded warrior, and tbe noblcfl mind : 

In little Panope, for flrength renown’d. 

He held his feat, and rul'd the realms around. 

The verfe* rtfpe&ing Tityus are OdyfT, 11. ver. 580# The 

tranfiator is Mr. Pope. In a preceding note we explained from 
Olympiodon* the meaning of the fable of Tityus. I only add, 
that the great earthlinefs of the prudence of Tityus feems to 
be implied by his being extended over nine acres of ground. 

Page 114. Became divinely injuredfrom the vapour of the earthy 
and prophefed through the influence of Apollo The following 
beautiful explanation of divination by oracles, from JamUichus 
De Myfteriis, p. 72, &c. will I doubt not be highly acceptable 
to the liberal reader; as it not only unfolds the manner in which 
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the Delphic prophetefs predi&ed future events, but the manner 
in which this was accomplifhed by the prophetefles in Colophon 
and Branchidte ; and fatisfaclorily (hetvs us how the gods com¬ 
municate prophecy to mankind. 

“ It is acknowledged by *11 men, that the oracle in Colophoti 
gives its anfwers through the medium of water: for there is a 
fountain in a fubterrancan dwelling, from which the prophetefs 
drinks: and on certain ellablirtied nights, after manv facred rites 

* O'# 

have been previoufly perfotmed, and Hie has drunk of the foun¬ 
tain, fhe delivers oracles, but is not vifible to thofe that are pre- 
fent. That this water therefore is prophetic, is from henee ma- 
nifcfl, But how it becomes fo, this (according to the proverb) 
is not for every man to know. For it appears as if a certain pro¬ 
phetic fpirit pervaded through the water. This is not however 
in reality the cafe. For a divine nature does not pervade through 
its participants in this manner, according to interval and divifion, 
but comprehends as it were externally, and illuminates the foun¬ 
tain, and fills it from itfelf with a prophetic power. For the in- 
fpiration which the water affords is not the whole of that which 
proceeds from a divine power, but the water itfelf only prepares 
us, and purifies our luciform fpirit, fo that we may be able to re¬ 
ceive the divinity ; while in the mean time there is a prefence of 
divinity prior to this, and illuminating from on high. And this 
indeed is not abfent from any one, who through aptitude is ca- 

of being conjoined with it. But this divine illumination is 
immediately prefent, and ufes the prophetefs as an inflrument; 
fhe neither being any longer miftrefs of herfelf, nor capable of 
attending to what fhe fays, nor perceiving where fhe is. Hence 
after predi&ion fhe is fcarcely able to recover herfelf. And be¬ 
fore fhe drinks the water, (lie abflains from food for a whole day 
and night ; and retiring to certain facred places, inacceffible to 
the multitude, begins to receive in them the enthufiaflic energy. 

Through her departure, therefore, and reparation from human 

concerhs, file renders herfelf pure, and by this means adapted to 

Vou Ilf. A a .the 
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the reception of divinity: and from hence (he poffefles the ?«•* 
fpi ration of the god fhining into the pure feat of her foul, b£- 
< 5 omes full of an unrefirained afflatus, and receives the divine pre¬ 
fence in a perfe& manner, and without any impediment. 

** Bttt the prophetefa in Delphos, whether fhe gives oracles to 
thankind through an attenuated and fiery fpirit, burfting from 
the mouth of the cavfcrn, or whether being feated in the adytum 
tipon a brazen tripod, err on a ftool with four feet, {he becomes 
fecred to the god whichfoever of thefe is the cafe, (he entirely 
give! herfelf up to a divine fpirit* and is illuminated with a ray 
of divine fire. And when indeed fire afeending from the mouth 
of the cavern circularly invefts her in collected abundance, (he 
becomes filled from it with a divine fplendour. But when fhe 
places herfelf on the feat of the god, fhe becomes accommodated 
to his (table prophetic power: and from both thefe preparatory 
operations, (he becomes wholly poflefled by the god. And then 
indeed he is prefent with and illuminates her in a feparate man¬ 
ner, and is different from the fire, the fpirit, the proper feat, and 
in (hert from all the apparent apparatus of the place, whether 
phyfical or facred. 

“ The prophetic woman too in Brainchidx, whether fhe holds 
in her V...:.! . v '••*. which was at firft received from fome god* 
becrTT-.? f.’i-d .th a divine fpkndour, or whether feated on an 
a^.s : raids future everts, or dips her feet or the border of 
r r -anr.cnt in the water, or receives the god by imbibing the 
vapour of the v, ater, by all thefe fhe becomes adapted to partake 
external:*' * of the god. 

“ But the multitude of facrifices, the inflitution of the whole 
fandimemy, and fuch other things as are performed in a divine 
manner, prior to the proph.tic infpiration, viz. the baths of the 
prophetefs, her falling for three whole days, her retiring into the 

• That i$, of an illumination which has no w bditud* to any 

tbir.j; material. 

adyta. 
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idyta, and there receiving a divine light, and rejoicing for a con* 
fiderable time—all thcfe evince that the god is entreated by prayer 
to approach, that he becomes externally prefent, and that the 
prophetefs before the comes to her accuftomed place is infpired 
in a wonderful manner, and that in the fpirit which rifes from tli< 
fountain another more ancient god who is fepaiate from the place 
appears, and who is the caufe of the place, of the country, and 
of the whole of divination.** 

Page 116. In imitation of what Homer fays refpeEling the Sirens S\ 
The defeription of the Sirens is in the twelfth book of the 
Odyfley, near the beginning 5 and is thus elegantly paraphrafed 
by Mr. Pope: 

Next where the Sirens dwell you plough the feas j 
I'heir fong is death, and makes deftruftion pleafe, 
tJublefs’d the man whom niufic wins to flay 
Nigh the curft ftiore, and liften to the lay ; 

No more that wretch (hall view the joys of life, 

His blooming offspring, or his beauteous wife! 

In verdant meads they fport, and wide around 
Lie human bones, that whiten all the ground; 

The grotind polluted floats with human gore, 

And human carnage taints the dreadful Ihore. 

Fly fwift the dan£’rous coaft ; let ev’ry ear 
Be (lopp’d againft the fong ! *tis death to hear l 
Firm to the maft with chains thyfelf be bound, 

Nortruft thy virtue to th* enchanting found. 

If mad with tranfport freedom thou demand. 

Be ev*ry fetter {train’d, and added band to band. 


Proclus, in Schol. MSS. in Cratylum, beautifully obfervet' 
concerning the Sirens as follows:—“The divine Plato knew 
that there were three kinds of Sirens: the cclejlialy which i3 under 
the government of Jupiter ; that which is produftiw of generation 


(ynttrnv$ybv) f and is under the government of Neptune ; and' 
that which is cathartic , and is under the government of Pluto. 
It it common to all thefe to incline all things through an har- 
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monic motion to their ruling gods. Hence, when the foul Is irt 
the heavens, they are defirous of uniting it to the divine life 
which flourilhes there. But it is proper that fouls living in ge¬ 
neration fhould fail beyond them, like the Homeric UlyfTes, that 

they may not be allured by generation, of which the fea is an 

image. And when fouls are in Hades, the Sirens are defirous of 
nuiting them through intellectual conceptions to Pluto. So that 
Plato knew that in the kingdom of Hades there are gods, dae¬ 
mons, and fouls, who dance as it were round Pluto, allured by 
the Sirens that dwell there.” 

But here a doubt may very naturally arife in the mind of the 
reader unlkilled in philofophy, how the Sirens, who are divine 
powers, can be faid to be defirous of connecting fouls with gene¬ 
ration, which is baneful to the foul. To this I anfwer, that the 
alluring power of the Sirens benefits impure fouls, by fubjeding 
them to generation ; as their latent guilt is by this means drawn 
forth, and they are thus prepared for that punifliment, which 
being inflicted for the mod benevolent purpofes, is in fuch a* 
thefe necefTary to the acquifition of a perfe& life. But thefc 
divine natures benefit pure fouls by their alluring power, becaufc 
through this they call forth the virtues of fuch fouls into energy, 
▼.h;ch would otherwife remain in a dormant flate. 

Page 1 2 y Minerva Pron r /ia,~\ i. e. Providential Minerva* 
Phumutus informs us, that temples were raifed in honour of Mi- 
k:tvj Pronoia, becaufc this goddefs is the fame with the provi- 
d'r.cc which fubfilU in Jupiter. I only add, that providence 
(t-oxxx) evidently iignifies an energy prior to intellect (*r§o wv) T 
and is therefore an cuergy ©f the gods, who are fuperintelle&ual 
natures. 

Page 124. Was a lyric poet, who flourifhed about 

the 44th Olympiad, and was contemporary, according to Hero¬ 
dotus, with Periander. His poetry was celebrated for its great 

refcmblance to that of Homer j but at prefcot nothing but frag¬ 
ments of it remaiiL 
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Page 13 I. *The verfes of Homer .The ifiand of uEvdus is de- 
fcribed in the beginning of the tenth book of the Odvffey. 

Page 133. The Sibyl Hcrophile.~] Hcrmfas the philofophcr, 
in his MS. Commentary on the Phxdrus of Plato, has the follow¬ 
ing remarkable paflage refpe&ing this Sibyl. The reader may 
find the original of it in my tranflation of the PhxdnL, page $2. 
4i The particulars which are reported about this Sibvl are fo \vo> 
derful, that they' have the appearance of fables. But indeed there 
were many Sibyls, all of whom adopted the fame life, and all of 
them, perhaps through a certain rational caufc, were called Sibyls; 
juft as Hermes Trifmegiftus, who often refided in Egypt, is faid 
to have made mention of himfelf, and to have been called the third 
time Hermes. Tlnee Orpheufes alfo are faid to have exilled 
among the Thracians. Perhaps therefore thefe Sibyls cliofe 
thefe appellations from a certain communication and recollection; 
fince this very Erythrcean Sibyl, of whom Plato now fpeaks, was 
from the firft called Herophile. But they report that fire called 
every one by his proper name as foon as fhe was born, that (he 

likewife fpoke in \erfe, and that in a ftiort time Ihe arrived at the 
perfe&ion of the human fpecies.” 

Page I43. Hnd ii1 a lazvhfs manner depopulate It fcem« 

that the Gallic nation has been remarkable, from very early pe* 
xiods, for acting in defiance of law. 

Page 149. Homcr,~\ Odyff. 20. ver. 302. 

■ Page 159. Nor performing any of the facred ceremonies of his 

4 

ra’fl country ,] Here too we fee that the Gauls were at an early 
period remarkable for 1 heir impiety ; and the fame gigantic fpirit 
rules in the breads of their defeendants of the prefent day. In* 
deed the French feem at prefent to have greatly fuipaffed their 
anceftors in impiety ; fur it is no where after ted that the ancient 

Gauls were profcftedly a nation of atheifts, though they a&ed in 
on irreligious manner. Howc\er, thefe effeminate, volatile, fu- 
pcllcial and lawlefs people, who after throwing off the barbaric 
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yoke of the polluted piety of the Catholics, have abandoned all re¬ 
ligion, would do well to confider the following paffage from the 
Commentaries of Simplicius on Epi&etus, p. 2CO, and return 
at leaft to the belief of a fupreme caufe, ere they become a 
dreadful example to furrounding nations of that fevere though 
neceflary punifbment with which atheifm is inevitably attended. 
TSVT** Capi xj *) mmto. top i goy arn-o 

vt7, u; aXAci tar* oAA-f wturf, oat] Sier, 

A*£<^«tm, y; tofu Ofo^faj-sf aSiovj ytyofA «»otj t^ro rijf afifewj 
XuTaXc$T*%i. tLj n ax T»; aXXo; f»; « oyo Act?at Mart a. Top TTfoTtfCt mt/tot 

H^farca. i. e. 44 All men, both Barbarians and Greeks, as well in 
the infinite feries of pail ages as now, though according to dif¬ 
ferent conceptions, have believed that there is a god, the Acro- 
thoitz excepted—-who, as Theophraftus informs us, in confe- 
quence of becoming atheifts were entirely abforbed by the earth; 
and perhaps one or two other nations, which may be recorded 
in Lullory during the infinity of pafl time,” 

Page 17c. Krto^y The foul that truly knows her- 

felf, knows that ihc pofiefies a knowledge which is fituated be¬ 
tween the univerial perception of intellect, and the partial per¬ 
ception of ferfe- She mufi therefore be well acquainted with 
ail the natures both prior and pofteriorto her own efTence. And 
hence in 1 elf-know ledge ali knowledge Is comprehended. If this 
be the calc, the number of mankind that poflefs this felf-know* 
-ledge mull be exceeding fmall. For there are five habits of the 
•idol with reipedl to ali knowledge ; viz, two-fold ignorance, Jim- 
fie Ignorance, defier,Jearch, and invention : and the multitude are 
under the dominion of the two hril of thefe habits, as they arc 
either e\en ignorant of their ignorance, or at moil are fenfible of it 
w it bout any d j j:re to become wife. 

Page 12!. homer , in the abufwe fpecch of M cl ant ho to Ulffcs. J 
This fptech is in OdyfT. 18, ver. 327, &c. 

Page 173. Homer indeed."] The verfe* rrfpediing the pilo^ 

Phrontis 
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Phrontis arc in Odyffey 3. ver. 277, and are thus tranflated by 

Mr. Pope : 

Mean time from flaming Troy we cut the way, 

With Menelaus thro’ the curling fea : 

But when to Sunium’s facred point we came. 

Crown’d with the temple of th' Athenian dame ; 

% 

Atrides' pilot, Phrontis, there expir’d 
(Phrontis,of all the fons of men admir’d, 

To fleer the bounding bark with fleady toil. 

When the ftorm thickens, and the billows boil) : 

While yet he exercis’d the fteerfman's art, 

Apollo touch’d him with his gentle dart; 

Ev’n with the rudder in his hand he fell. 

Page 177. Homer ,] In the 17th book of the Iliad, ver. 309, 
Homer fays of Ajax that he broke the cavity of the coat of mail 
of Phorcys : 

fuji Si yvaXo*. 

Page 178. Homer.'] Iliad 3. ver. 204, 

Page 184. This Bacchus , too, in my opinion y 63V.] The Bac¬ 
chus, who firft led an army to the Indies, muft have been a hero 
who defeended from the god Bacchus; and who knowing this, 
called himfelf by the name of his leading divinity. 

Page 185. Homer,] The verfes refpe&ing Thefeus and Pi- 
rithous are in Odyff. 11. and Iliad. 1. ver. 260. 

Page 186. The daughters of Pandarus The verfes alluded to 
by Paufanias refpe&ing the daughters of Pandarus are in OdyfTey 
20. ver. 66 ; and are thus tranflated by Mr. Pope ; 

So, Pandarus, thy hopes, three orphans fair, 

Were doom’d to wander thro* the devious air j 
Thyfelf, untimely, and thy confort, dy’d, 

But four celeltials both your cares fupply’d. 

Venus in tender delicacy rears 
With honey, milk, and wine, their infant years: 

Imperial Juno to their youth aflign’d 
A form majellic, and fagaciou* mind; 
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With flupely growth Diana grac'd *heir bloom4 
And PaUas taught the texture or : c loom. 

Bur a hiLft to leura :htir io: ; n T 'uptial love. 

BrightCrthcrea fvught th ; Dow'roi jove 
(The iuprene, to whofe etern:-leye 
Tbe regifttrs of t te expaio’ed 1 e,; 

Wing’d ha-p’es fnut^h’d th’ un2U.-.rJcd charge away, 

Ana to the tunes bore a grate* iprt>. 

Page 18 7. As Homer reprefents It, ] The verfes alVded to by 
Paufauias refpecting the grove of Proferpine are in OdyfT. 10, 
▼er. 510, and may be thus ‘-inflated : 

The groves of Pr^ferpine, u hei e poplars tall 
And barren w Jl^ws trembie o’ertrt *..cp. 

Page I*«. His whole figure is t' -t 1 a himble aljeft man ,\j 
It is well Lid by Ariflotle, m his Nicomachian Ethics, that ail 

humble men arc flatterers, and that ail flatterers are humble# 
This bale habit of the foul is confoundeu by mod of the prelent 

day w ; th n lode fly; though it is in reality as dilieient from it, as 
the whining cant of fome contemptible fe&ary from the magna¬ 
nimous fpeeche3 of Achilles in the Iliad. 

Page 191. Pouring out the remain r of the water into the perfo-r 
retied vffel 9 Plato in the Gor^, obferves that the moil 

wretched of thole in Hades are the unir.itiate- , and that the em¬ 
ployment of fuch confjfls in pouring water out of one perforated 
▼cfFel into another. Paufanias therefore is right in conje&uring 
that thefe perfons in the picture defpifed the Eleufinian Mylle- 
ries. For Proclus in Plat. Pol it. p. 369, obferves, “ that the 
myfterie* led back the foul from a material and mortal life, and 
conjoined it with the gods; that by intelle&ual illuminations 
they removed all the perturbation introduced by the iirational 
life ; and exterminated whatever was dark and indefinite in the 
initiated, ihrough the light proceeding from the gods.’’ Not in¬ 
deed that this was the cafe with all the initiated, for none but 

frue philofophers could receive thefe advantages from the my Ae¬ 
ries j 
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ries ; but they purified in a certain degree all that were properly 
initiated in them, and on this account they were called medicinei 
by Heraclitus. He therefore that defpiled the myftencs df fpifed 
the means of becoming internally pure, and in c mfequence of this 
both here and herea r ter might be faid to live in Hades, and to 
be employed in pouring water out of one perforated vcflfel into 
another. For filth a one lived in obf:ur't;y y through being in a 
Hate of fervitudt* to the body ; and was continually bufied in en¬ 
deavouring to fatisfy the indigence of defire i with lire flowing na¬ 
ture of a corporeal life, which glides away as fa ft as it is received 
into the foul from one define to another, and leaves nothing behind 
but the ruinous clefts through which »t paired. 

Page 197. The tears of If is caufe the Nile to mcreofe,~\ In 1 
preceding note we have obierved from Proclus that there is a 
terreftiial ifis about the divinity of the earth. I fhall now fur¬ 
ther obferve, from the fame incomparable man, that tears were 
confidered by ancient theologies as fymbolsof the providence of 

v 

the gods about mortal natures; and hence this faying of the 
^Egyptians fignifies, that the incrcale of the Nile is owing to the 
providential energies of Ifis, coniidcred as co-operating with Vella 
in the government of the earth. 

Page 197. Homer therefore appears to fpeak truly , tsV,] The 
words of Homer alluded to by Paufanias are thefe : 

h 5«oi £y« > y« s *. 

Iliad 20. ver. 13T. 

Which I thus tranflate : 

O’erpow’ring .ire the g m's when dearly feen. 

And in rendering the word o'crpoTviring I am fupported 

by tiie authority of Jamblichus, Dc Myfterih, p. 5:0. kj fxr.v tk* 

yi \;7rlo $jt too £urro$ 0 utv ■&£(>* TOT&vrr,* im/.x-x w overt v, ur> oivx&xi 

xvtw re Vi erv u.<*,7 i j aAAa iCj at To 7 ra^E.v rxv 

Toi$ uto Kj oru £i$ ut:% /.lorhv xa* ohx- 

farn atanruyumc. Kxt 7«£ 0* «»^K,rro» ot rc.y 9 *mv stvo; a>*- 

7 rf.iv, 
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zJjarrau* i, e. The gods, when they appear, diffufe a light of fo 
fubtle a nature, that the corporeal eyes are not able to bear it; 
but arc affe&ed in the fame manner as fifhcs when they are drawn 
out of turbid and thick water into attenuated and diaphanous air. 
Tor men who behold a divine fire, as foon as they perceive it are 
icarcely able to breathe, and their connate fpirit becomes inclofed 
in the fire.’* This pafiage may be confidered as a comment on 
the above words of Horaer; and at the fame time (hews that 
Faufanias is miftaken in his interpretation of them. 

Page 200. Homer. 1 Iliad 2. ver. 529. 

Page 200. Herodotus .] In Herodotus, p. 299, this city is 
called jfmpbicea. 

page 2 ia. Homer,] Iliad 2. ver. 5*7. 
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A B M, the city. Hi, 204. 

Abantis, the region, ii. 67, 

Abaris, i. 288. 

Abartus, ii. 174. 

Abas, the city, iii, 108. 

—— the fon of Lynceus, iii. 204. 

Abafa, the ifland, ii. 163. 

Abia, a city in Meffenc, i. 423. 

Abia, the nurfc of Hyllus, i. 424. 

Abros, the city, ii. 193. 

Acacus, the fon of Lycaon, ii. 256. 

Acamas the fon of Thefeus, a picture 
of, iii. 176. 

Acaman, the fon of Alcmxon, ii. 307. 

Acarnanes, the particulars of an engage¬ 
ment between them and the Mef- 
fenians, i. 409. 

Acaftus, ii. 51. 146. 

Aceftium, wife of Themiftocles, i. 108. 

Aceftor, the ftatuary, ii. 133. 

Achxus, the fontf Xuthus, ii. 164. 

Achaia, formerly called ASgialus, 
ii. 164. 

Achaians, particulars of their warlike 
affairs, ii. r8z* 

Achaians and Lacedaemonians, tranf- 
a&ions of the, ii. 189, 190, 191, 

Achaians injured through prodition, ii, 
192. 

r- vanquifhthe Lacedaemonians, 

ii. 201. 

-imprifon the Lacedaemonians 

in Corinth, ii. 204. 

——, the army of the, routed by 
Mummius, ii. 208. 

^chaic war, when finhhed, ii, 211, 

* ^ 


Achaicon, the name of the aflembly 0 9 
the Achaians, ii. 183. 

Ache!ous, the river, ii. 347. 

Acheron, the banks of, product the 
white poplar, ii. 40. 

. . . a pi&ure of, iii. 180. 

Acherufian marfh, i, 46. 

Achilleus, the port, i. 332. 

Achivus of iBgium, i. 31S. 

Acichorius, the Gallic general, iii. 154, 

Aciias, the river, ii. 13. 

Acra, the promontory, i. 237. 

Acrsea, i. 180. 

Acr.ror,, i. 131. 

Acrsephnium. the city, iii. 51. 

Acratus, a Bacchic daemon, i. 6. 

Acria, i. 319. 

Acrias, ii. 149. 

Acriphius, ii. 316. 

Acrifius made a brazen bed-chamber 
for his daughter, iii. 11$. 

Acritas, a place in Mdfenia fo called* 
i. 43 8. 

Acrocorinthus, the fummit of a Co¬ 
rinthian mountain, i. 147. 

Acrotatus, the fon of Cleomenes, *. 
265. 

Acrothoitie, the, a nation of Atheifts, 
who were entirely abforbed by the 
earth, iii. 

Acufilaus, the Olympic pugilift, ii« 
104. 

A&eon, the ftone of, iii. 4. 

-, the fpeftreof, iii. 89. 

- - , a pi&ure of, iii. 187. 

■'■—' -■ t-i the fable of, explained 


A&sews, 
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A&cos, the firft Attic king, i. 7. 
AcKum, the promectory, ii. 217. 
Aclor, the fon of Phorbas, ii. 4. 
Adiznannrs, i. 5S0. 

Adn.crus, ii. 5 1 . 

«— . , a pi&ure of, iii. 179. 

Adrattus, i. 152. 

■ ■ — , the frame of, i. tot. 

■ the home of, t. 200. 

p- -, a brazen frame of, ii. 182. 

— , gave the horfe Arion to Hcr- 
cn.es, ii. .12. 

Adrian the emperot, a frafue of, i. 8. 

— ■ - —, a ir.o;t religious cuItiTitar of 
drriniry, t. 14. 

— — dc.icated the frame of Olvm- 



plan Jupiter in Attica, i. 49. 

•, frames of, i. ’9. 
a frame o*, ii 35. 
greatly enlarged the road Sci- 
roo, i. 131. 

—— raifed baths for the Corinthi¬ 
ans, i. 14:. 

dedicated a peacock of gold ar.i 


lp'.cndid fto.es, 1. i?a 

-dedicated a temp Ie to Apoilo, 

in Abz, iii. 206. 

raifed a temple near the walls 
of Mant.rea, ii. i~;. 

brought water from Srymph.ilns 
the city of the Corn.thuns, 
ii. 301. 

Adrian, a gvmnaiium fo called, i. 30. 
Advtum, a rtcefs fo called, i. 138. 
Aaccam, an incloturc in Agiua, i. 
220 . 

•Aacidx, all of that name and family 
died like Pyrrhus, i. 38. 

Aacus, i. 116. 21S. 

Achidna, the Kmbolical meaning of, 
unfolded, iii. 290. 

Ar*, formerly an Achaizn city, ii. 2' r. 
Ageus, i. fit. 

Ageus and Thefeus, ftory of, i. -9. 
Aei*» a Lacedxmoniar. town, 1,318. 
Ag.alca, the city, i. 149. 

Agiale*i', the fen of Adraftus, iii. 13. 

■-, an ac¬ 

count of the pv.:tcr;ty of, that reign¬ 
ed in Sicyeo. i. 149. 

— -theitamc of, i. U)J. iii. 120. 

Acsla, a pbvC fj cjl’ed in Sparta, 

i. 385. 

/Fz.ra, the iter of Afopus, i. 2 1 5 . 

ii. 6?. 


ir.a, the daughter of Afopus, whit 

we are to underftand bv the rela- 

* 

tion concerning, in which it * 
faid that fhc was ravilhed bv ]u- 
p'ter, 1:1. 259. 

A;ina, the melt d.fhcult of acccfs by 
fea of all the Grecian iflands, 1. 

220. 

Agnctx, the kingdom of, fubverted by 
the Athenians, i. 220. 

•-migrated toThyriea in Argolis, 

ih. 

-reverence Hecate above all the 

divinities, i. 2.02. 

Ag metes, the fon of Pompus, ii. 263. 
A i-a, an Achaian city, ii. 18 r. 245. 
A. .frhsena, the town, i. 130. 
AJurr., ii. 2 ;4. 

Ag'ptus, the fon of Nileus, ii. 170. 
Agvs, a city bordering on the Dacca*, 
moniar.s, r. 254 . 

A eas, brazen fratue of, i. 194. 

A em emus, i). 6-'. 

A ?!l<, the ftatue o r , i 307, 

A..l.us, :i 1 ^: 9 . 

Apvrus, the fon of Elatus, ii. 259. 
Apytus, the fon of Hippothous, ii. 162 , 
A by! us, i. 5. 

wrote a poem on the battle 
of Mamthon, 1 4-'. 

Ilatuc and pifturc of, i.57. 
82. to i. ii. :66. iii. 50. 

, whvfaid to be th** frft ihat 


reprefented the Furies with fnakes 
in their hair, iii. .'42. 248. 
Afchynes, a victor in the Olympic 
qj.r.qucrtium, ii. 126. 

Aiculapus, called by the Phocenfes, 
Ardia^etas, iii. 19c. 

-, famous ftatue of, i. 20f. 

- - - -, a bath of, i. 114. 

«-was born in Epidauria, 

i. 211. 

Aefim.dcs, the Athenian Archon, <. 

Aef\ mretes, the god, ii. 212. 

AT. pus, a vi&or ir, the Olympic games, 
with the vaulting horfe, ii. 88. 

Athida?, a ftame of, 1,4:0. 

Aethlius, the fon of Jupiter and Proto- 

eema the daughter of Deucalion, 

* • 

ii. 2. 

Athra the mother of Thefeus, a p c- 
ture of, iii. 174. 

Aihra. i. 2;?. 


Athuf*s 
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i*£thuf*, the daughter of Neptune, iii. 
44 » 

^Etius, the Ton of Anthas, i. 1x5. 229. 
/E-tolus, the fon of Endymion, it. 2. 3. 
/F.tolus, the fon of Oxylus, ii. 9. 
/Etuaeus, the foa of Prometheus, iii. 
iii. 55. 

Agamcdes, the architect, iii. 24. 
Agamedes, the fo.i of Stympbalus, 

ii. afeo. 

Agamemnon, i. J51. 

•-reverenced by the Cla- 

zomemi, ii. 1S0. 

» -— --—a pidure of, iii. 186. 

Agameto,, a vjdorious pugililt in the 
Olympic games, ii. HI. 

Aganippe, the fountain, iii. 64. 
Agapenor, the fon of Ancaeus, led the 
Arcadians to the Trojan war, ii. 
2b 1. 

Agaptos, an Elean porch, ii. 44. 
Agaiicles, the fon of Arciudamus, and 
king ot Sparta, i. 269. 

Agallhenes, ii. 2CO. 

Acafthenes, the fon of Augeas, ii. 7. 
Agathitius, a vidtor in the Olympic 
games ii. 122. 

Agathodes, the Athenian Aic’non, iii. 
ic6. 

Agave, the fymbolical fignification of, 

iii. 279- 

Agdiftis, the daemon, ii. 215. 

Ageladas, the itatuary, 1. 432. ii. i:S. 
126. iii. 129. 

—-, the rtatuary, ii. 113. 

Agclaus, the harper, iii. ico. 

Ageles Chius, a victorious pugilirt in 
the Olympic games, ii. 12-. 
Agem3chus, ii. 121. 

Agenor, a boy fk.licd in wrdlling, ii. 
too. 

Agenor* the fon of Triopas, i. 

-a pi dure of, m.* 179. 

Agenor, the father of Frcugenes, ii. 
217. 

Agefilaus, the fon of Arch id am us, i. 
27 s 

Agcfilau', the fon of Dory flu s, i. 253. 

— —-—fails to Aulis m uidcr to at¬ 

tack Artaierxes the Ion oi Dari¬ 
us, i. 274. 

*---engage', with, and conquers, 

Tjl.iphetnes, i. -75. 

- . . — it obliged to withdraw his 


E JL 

army from Alia, i. 277. 

-, his warlike tranfadlons, ». 

277, 278. 

Agefipolis and Cleombrotus, the foni 
of Paulanias, placed under the guar- 
dunfhip of Ariftodrmus, i. 264. 
Agefipolis, the fon of Paufanias, war* 
on the Argives, i. 2^4. 

— -, allratageraof, ii. 269. 

Agetor, the Arcadian, ii. 6r. 

Agia9, a brazen image of, i. 282. 

Agidx, the pollen ty of Euryfthcnes fo 

called, 1. 252. 

Agiadas, a vidorious pugilift in the 
Olympic games, ii. 114. 

Agis, lines of, i. 151. 

Agis, the fon of Archidatmis, and king 
of Sparta, i. 270. 

--invades and depopulates the coun¬ 
try of the Eleans, i. 271. 

— -> warlike tranfad 10ns of, i. 272. 

- took the city Pellene, ii. 184. 

--prevented by the north wind tr<WX 

taking Megalopolis, ii. 319. 
Agnaeora, the filler of Aiillomenes, ». 
406. 

Agnamptos, the porch, in Altis, ii. 145. 
Agno, the >i\mph, ii. 34-. 305. 
Agoiacritos, the Itaniary, iii 7^. 
Agorius, the fon ot Damofius, ii. 

Agra*, a place in Attica, i. 52. 

Agraeus, i. 2 16. 

Agiolar, i. 81. 

Agyia, ii. 43. 

A; ix, the race of, obfeure, i. 219* 
Ajax, Salamiman, a pidure of, iii. 
T 8. 

A ix, the fon of Oileu?, a pidure of, 
m. 176. 

Alan, games fo called, ii. 766. 
A'alcjmenae, the village, iii. 77. 
AUlcomemas, the fountain, ii. 283. 
Aialcomcr.es, the aiurfe of Minerva, 
iii. 77 * 

ADgonia, a Spartan town, i. 337. 
Alcanctus, a vidor in the Olympic 
garner, ii. 105. 

A'ce the, a wild beaft, particulars of, 

iii. 4*>. 

Alc.imc.ies, the flatuary, i. 4. 21. 

2! 2 . ii. 28. 272. iii. 26. 
Ahv-menes, the fon of Tclecius, i. 254. 

34 7 * 

Ah antler, i. 3:5, 

Alcathous, 
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Aka&ous, the lowtr, i. Ift2. 
Alcathous, the too of Parthaon, ti. 149, 
Alcaeus, the poet, ii. 223. iii. Z24. 
Akeftis, ii. 51. 

Akibiades, i- 88. ii. 189. 

Alcida, iii. 37. 

Aleman, the poet, i. 120. 334. 
Alcmajon, the (on of Sillus, i. 186. 
AIcrucoo, the fen of Amphiaraus, the 
ftatuc of, i. 19 »• 

-----, par¬ 
ticular* of, ii. 307. 

Alcidamidas, 1. 404. 

Alcidocus, the fon of Scopius, iL 8. 
Akuaedon, the plain, ii. 281. 
Akimedon, the hero, ii. 2$x. 

Alciooe, the Nymph, ii. 565. 
Akmene, die bed-chamber of, iii. 24. 
Aka, the city, ii. 303. 

Ales, the river, ii. iso. 

Alefia, a place in Sparta fo called, i. 

3 * 4 - 

Aktes, the fon of Hippotas, i. 143. 
Akus, the fon of Aphidas, ii. 239. 
Akuadar, the, ii. 192. 

Alexander, the foo of Philip, ii. 63. if. 

■ . a dream 

of, ii. 1'7. 

. . . ..—, a ftatue of, 


ii. 74. ii. 114- 


the fortune 


of, doc advanced by predition, ii. 

192. 

. . —--, conquered 

in that Olympic courfe, called the 
Hemerodromos, ii. 130. 

- the firfl European prince 

that pofieffed elephants, i. 3 3. 
Alexander, the fon of Alexander the 
Great, iii. 17. 

Alexander, the ftatuary, i. 167. 
Alexandria, the Trojan city, iii. 134. 
Akxanor PJeuroni-s, i. 199. 

Alexanor, the fon of Machaon, i. 167. 
Akxibius, a viftor in the Olymp.c 
^uinqucrti'jm, ii. 133. 

Alexinicus, a vi&or.ous *reftler in the 
Olympic games, ii. 134. 

AHpberus, the fen of Lycaon, ii. 3 14. 
Aliphirus, ii. 2^7. 

Alitberfes, the fen of Anaeus, ii. 174, 
■ - — , a fiame oi, iii, 129, 


Alotia, games fo called, ji. 366; 
Alpheus, the river, ii. 17. 

. 1 — —particulars of, iu 

381. 

- ——, a reprefentatioa 

of, ii. 28. 

AJphehboea, ii. 307. 

Alphius, a pidture of, iii- 173 * 

Alpius, i. 305. 

Altar of all the gods in common, ii. 42. 
-Alcamenes add lolaus, i. 51. 

- Alpheus and Puna, 40, 

■ Ammon, iii. 3 %• 

. — Amphiaraus difiributed int# 
five parts, i. to|. 

-Androgcus, the fon of Minos, 




Anteros, ii. 154. 

Apollo, ii. 44. iii. 20t* 
Apollo Acritas, i. 286. 
Apollo and Mercury, ii. 41. 
Apollo Dionyfodotus, i. 93. 
Apollo, fore-feeing, i. 94. 
Apollo, Pythian, ii. 43. 
Apollo Therm i«, it. 
Bacchus, it. 

Bacchus and the Graces, ik 


42. 

. . . —. . florid, i. 93, 

—.-- Laotas, i. 227. 

-called Themidift# 

it. 


-Boreas, ii. 339. 

-. Ceres, ii. 341. 

-—-- Anefidora, i. 93. 

--andProfcrpine,ii.l54. 

- Chalcioecus, i.304. 

--* children of Thefcus and Pha* 

lerus, i. 3. 

-- Concord, ii. 42. 

- crude tiles in Alxis, ii. 143. 

- thcCuretes, ii. 42. 

- Defpoina, ii. 43. ii. 341, 

-- Diana, ii. 40. 41. 44. 

- rural Diana, it. 

-- Diana Coccoea, it. 

- Diana Forenfis, ii. 43. 

---Protothronia, iii. 213. 

-- fplendour-bearing, \, 
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— Di&yesand Clymenes, i. 183/ 

— the Diofcuri, i. 44. 

under the appel** 

UtioA 


index 


lttion of the Ambulii, i. 289. 

* - Earth, i. 93. ii. 369. 

— a - Epimcdes, Ida», Paeoneus, and 

|jfus, ii. 41. 

- Erigane, ii. 40. 

— - Good Fortune, ii. 44. 

* - Gods, the unknown, ii. 41. 

- Goddeffes, the fcvere, i. 93. 

»' ■ Hercules, i. 91, 

— • - — and Hebe, i. 5 1. 

—- Paraifutes, ii. 41. 

* -- the \ d*an Hercules, ii. 154. 

— - l !e: >es, i 3. 

— - Hc^rs, the, 4;. 

— Juno, ii . ;. 

— -~ i queftrian, ii. 44 « 

--Olympia, ii. 41. 

— - -Samian, ii. 38. 

■ ..— Jupiter Ambulius, i. 289. . 

-Cataebatas, ii. 4a. 

-Ceraunius, ii. 41. 

--Ctefian, ii. 93. 

—*-— Eleuthtrius, iii. 3. 

-—— Forenfis, ii. 43. 

--- Herceus, ii. 41. 

*-*- Hercean, i. 386. 

- Laoetas and Neptufie 

l.aoctas, ii. 71. 

—^-*-— T.echeatas, ii. 314. 

— -Lytean, ii. 346. 381. 

* -the Mild, i. IC9, 

--the Molt High, ci. 44. 

--Olympian, ii. ?8. 40. 

* -the Perfect, i*. 368. 

— - Phyxius, i. 19 

— - -* Piuvius, i. 94. 1S9. 

* -the Purifier, i. 41. 

-*-Semalcan, i. 04. 

— terreftrial, ii. 41. 
Altars dedicated tojjpitet, ii. 156. 
Altar of Iodamta, iii. 78. 

■ " • t — — Ifmenides, the nymphs, i. 91. 

--■ Eaihria and Anaxandia,i.3Co. 

love, i. 90. ii. 1:4. 

- - Lueina, ii. I41. 

-- M ir , i . 33c. 334. 

- - -equettrian, ii. 44. 

* — — Melicerta, i. F15. 

- Mercury, i 40. 54. 

-———— Enagcmu;, ii. 4*. 

* -- Epimehus, iii. 7 . 

*— - of the geth cjlici Meiiut.ioi, 

111. 2 x 6 . 

Minerva, i. gt. ii. 40 42. 

— ... < ■! 1 r Arabulia, i. 2^9. 
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the Deprecatrix, 1, 


.’ - - , Diana, and Latonx* 

i. 92. 

--—■ — - equeftrian, i. 9a. 

ii. 44. 

—•—;—.- Tithrone, i. 93. 

-- Moirageta, ii.4.3. 

- Mother of the Gods, ii.42. 

-ii. 391. 

-- the Mufes, i. 52. gt. ii. 42- 

- Neptune cqueftrian, i. 92a 

ii. 44. 

- Helicdnian Neptune, ii. ztf* 

- Neptune Ifthmian, i. l6t. 

* - Nymphs, ii. 42. 43. 

-: Acmenai, ii. 744, 

- Opportunity, ii. 42. 

- Pan, i. 165. ii.38l.44. 

-- Prometheus, 91. 

-- Pro'erpine firlt-bom, i. 91. 

• -- the Sun, i. 147. 165. 184. 

ii. 275- 

--the Liberator, i. 227. 

— - the fubterranean geds, i. a 

- Themis, ii. 42. 

- Venus, ii. 43 44. 

- Vetta, ii. 40. 

— -- Victory, ii. 41. 

• - Vulcan, ib. 

• - the unknown gods, i. e. 

- - - whiteltone in Altis, ii. 143. 

* -•--— Aicadia,u.29» 

-the Winds, j. :C8. iii. 79. 

-- Zephyr, i. 10S. 

- in Altis, upon which trumpet* 

ers and criers contend after the an* 
cient mannf r, ii. 66. ; 

- in -a h:<hthe marriage of Her¬ 
cules and Hebe is .eprefenteJ, i. r8a. 

* -a pifture of an, iii. 177. 

— - an ancient one among the 

l 7 r<>egenians, i. 2: 7. 

- - containing the dead body of 

Hyacinthus, i. 310. 

Alfus, the river, ii. 25 r. 

Althepus the fon of Neptune, called 
Troeien Althepia, i. 214. 

Altis, the facrid grove of Jupiter, ii. 

26, 

—-— in Olympia, ii. ?6. 

Alypus the rtatuary, ii. 83. iii. ic8. 

iii. J 27. 

Alyattes, ii. 27. 

Alyflips, an Acadian fourta ; 6, \i. 29*’. 

Air.iryr.:tu s. 


f 
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Amarynceo?, ii. 4. 

Amathcs, the city, hi. T'O. 

Aauwc*, i. ill. 252. 169. 

Ambr-dus, the city, iii. icv uS. 

-- - the hero, iii. z r %. 

Ameuiichos the river,;:. 22c. 
Amertas, a vjetor iu wrcftliog in the 
Olympic games, ii. 1 d6. 

Amilus, the city, ii. z%;. 

Ammius, the river, i;. 224. 

Amphca, a fmaii Melfeaian city, 1.332. 
Araph:aius, a picture of, i:i. 175. 
A.^phianax, i. 33 :. 

-, a liatue o', iii. 129. 

Amphiaraes, 1. i”;. 

Atnphjclea, the city, called by Hero- 
dotui Ophitta, iii. 20. 

Atr.p.Yiclus, the great grandfather of 
Hector, ji. 1 -6. 

Atnphiciyor., the fon of Deucalion, 
raifed the tr»t Grecian SuneJrion, 
»;i. HI. 

Amphiclyo 3 «,*he musical games of the, 
i.j. 119. 

-T~e particulars of, iii. 12 r. 

A"ipi.iiarrus. tJ.e toner Aicus, 11.:6c. 
A np»iTo;!us. 1. 1 c--. ii. 5 '. 

- tre rt-tu: •>:. i 191. 

-—— the fo:i of Amphiaraus, 

i$ 4 - 

Amp’- ii. 

A nr-hion, ii*. 1 1. 

*-the meanir.r of h.s Jran jn^r 

ftono rogerh-r hy th: harmonv of 
hA I vre, ,:i. t 

-- the ftatmrv, ii. re. 

Amp:;ilia the ,-;r of Ma^rtus, 

- : 1 

■--— — t.«e ,.i‘ . :. 2 4. 

Amr-i "he t i*. i. 2 »j 

A 

A *i/r- >u>, 1 lie river. 

Amphtfer j-., the lor. 1 A.cir.reon, ii. 

jOT. 

Aciovi, the for.o; ?<’ias, :,. 21“. 
Ar>:_v..a ifi? v.iiape, j. ;j|. 

A '.«: .. 2; ii. 21 -. 

Ac^Ci^’Js. the thr.i'jr;::s ornaments 

a..r . v. j : _ ., . 

Amyrr.-''- r. the rive-, 2J4. 

An.rj, :h: P.:r.:r::;at, u. 9c. 
Amyt,-. r. the f.-i ,-f Creth-us, rr- 
;;orc<i the O’.vrr.p.c game*, ii. 2t. 

A-. Partis, i. . 

Ar. u-e^R i. 3 -r. 

*^e geii called, rarious opi- 
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nions of, iii. 215. 

Anapxsti, verfes fo called, i. 3^1. 
Anaphlyftus the fon of Trocwn, i. n$. 
Aaauchidas. a yittorious pugilift in the 
Olympic games, ii. 120. 
Anauchidas, the Elean pagiiift, ij 4 
149. 

Anax, the fon of Earth, i. 124* 

- a king of the Miltfiaus, ii. 16?. 

Anaxagoras, the fon of Argcus, i, 184. 
Anaxandcr, a victor in the Olympic 
chariot-race, ii. 16 . 

-— king of the Spartans, i. 382, 

■ thefonof Eurycrates,i. 256. 

Anaxandndes, the fon of Leon, i. 257. 
Anaxandrus, the fon of Eurycrates, and 
king of the Spartans, i. 379. 
Anaxias, 1. 309. 

A.’iax.bia, i. 2:9. 

Anaxidamus, the fon of Zeuxidamuj, 
and kirgof the Spartans,i. *68.379. 
Anaxilas, i. 404. 

Anaximenes tiic fophift, a ftatue of, Ac, 

tl • I •’ j* 

A njxippus Mer.dxus, ii. 76, 

Anaxirhoe, the daughter of Coronus, 

• • 

11 . 2 . 

A -.c.eus, the fon of Neptune, ii. 174. 

-the fon of Lycurgua, ii. 260. 

A-.c.i'iu.-, the architect, iii. 24. 
Anchiilus a picture of, iii. 179. 
Ar.chior.is the Lacfdremonian, 1 2*2. 

Ancient, a Spartan town fo called, i. 

^ + * 

->- 

AnJania, aMclTeni3n city, i, 3^9. 

-—the ru;r.s of, i. .,34. 

A -.Jrxmon, ii. S. 

---the fon of Codrus, ii. 172. 

Ai.iicis, the l^an ary, h. 131. 
Ani'eis, thr city, 1:?. 83. 

Ai.J.-cu?, a ilatuc of, iii. 1 57. 

-the fon of the river Peneui, 

..1. ' 

An Irtf.us, the fon cf Perfeus, ii. act. 
A.iJ oclej, iii. 37. 

Ar.iroclti, 1. 33 t- 377 * 3^8. 

A;iiro- lide 1 :, t. 276. 

A..dr »ci’js *h? frn of Codrus, thetranf- 



• ** IV - , f 

* -t*. 1.3 : v 

it. 1 

69, 



A*. 

•irotnatl.e. 

2 piv 

ilure of, iii. 

17 

* 

a- 

A: 

dropun pu s 

% ii«. 

> 

14 - 



A1 

ir-- cliene-, 

, t!ie 

panerati lfl, 

ii. 

I "0. 

A r. 

drorion, 'h 

a Afr-c hi'torun; 

ui 

12 r. 

Ar 

tj.c 

rtatuarv, i. 1:1. 

i.i 

82, 


Angelas, the fo* of >.'cptu::e, h. 176. 

Anger, 
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Anger of the gods, what it fignifiei, 
iii. 210. 

Anigr^ea, the town. i. ^ 47 * 

Anigrus, the rivr j i 441. ii. 12, 13. 
Ano hus, a v< 5 tor in die Olympic tta- 

*d;u.n. ii. 26. 

✓ 

Arvagora* 1 5. 

Antairidas the Spartan) iii. 2« 

A .tandc , i 357. 

Au'enor ihe (Tatuary, i. 2*. 

Anteros the daemon, remarkable {Tory 
of, iii. 2$i. 

An'Han, the fon of Neptune, iii. 494 
Anihas, a king ot the Troezeniant, i. 
225. 

Anthea. thfe citv ii. 

J 

Anth^don, the city, iii. 49. 

, the nvmph ii. 

Antheus a-fta:ue of Bacchus fo called, 
li. 226. 

Anthraciai an Arcadian nymph, a fta- 
tue of ii ^28. 

Anticlea, the daughter of Diodes, i. 

424. 

Anticlea, the mother of Ulyflea ; a pic¬ 
ture of, iii. *8 tJ. 

Anti iachus the poet, a verfeof/ii.j 10. 

- - : -, verfeb of, ii. 3 11. 

Antiochus, k<m'i hcred gifts of, ii. 34. 
Anticyra a city in Phxis, ii. 186. 
Anticyreus, iii. 209. 

Antigonus, the fon of Demetrius, i.jjj. 

— - .—-~ -war* 


on the Athenians, i. 265. 

AnMoeht's, ii. 227. 

- - , a picture of, iii. 186. 

Anti nachus, a verfe of, ii. 312. iii. 82. 
Antime es, i. 217. 

Antinoe, the daughter of Cephcus, ii. 
2 *>o. 

Antiochus, i. 351. iii. 157. 

— —-—— the Sicilian hiftoriah, iii. 

I 3 '• 

■— — ■■ — • a victor in the Olympic 
pancratium, ii. 91. 

Antiope, the daughter of Ny&eus, i. 

n;o. 

11 ■ - aftatueof, i. 163. 

— -the Amazon, monument of, 
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(lain by Molpadia, ii. 

Antipater, i. 72. ii. 192. 

the fon of Caffander, iii. 17. 
a viftor in boxing in the 
Olympic games* ii* $ 8 * 

V«ju. iii. 


Antiphanes tho ftatiury, ii. 30* iii* 
f26. • 28. 

Antiphemus, ii. 363. 

Antiphilus the architect, il. 139* 
Antipoenus, iii, 37. 

Amitheus, the Athenian archon, if. 

2 1 r. 

Antoninus the emperor, li. 3 C7- 

■ . .— —- — , inftance of tho 

liberality of, ii. 358. 

. - S a fenator, the works of, i# 

2 t 4 . 

Anyte, a woman renowned for com* 
pofing verfes, iii. 217. 

An > tus, one of the Titans, ii. 342* 
Aones, the, iii. to. 

Aoris, the fon of Aras, i. 170* 

Apelles, ii. 86. iii. 83. 

Aphareus, the fon of Perieris, i. 250* 

>4 • 

Aphetje, a road in Sparta, why fo call* 

CrI, !. 284. 

Aphetaeus, the ftatue of, i. 289. 
Aphidas, the fon of Areas, ii. 258, 
Aphrodrfias. the city, i. 323. ii. 283. 

Aphrodifium, ii. g«;g. 

Aphvtis, a t^wn in Pallene, 1 . 305. 
Apobathmi, or the landing-place, i# 
■*4,7. 

Apoecus colonired the Tones, ii. 172. 
Apollo Agyicus, a lUtue of, i. 189* 

i 31. 

- — ■ a hraten ftatue of, ii. 325. 

-, why called Alexicacus, iii* 

2 ’ 4 . 

-A, .yclean. i. 377. 

--Boedromian, a itattfe of* iii* 

3 7 . 

- - Carneus, i. 288. 

— —'— 1 Cnrynus, »he pyramid, i. 129* 
- Clarius, a brazen rtatue ©f, i* 



Coryntfms, i. 436. 
Dionyfidotus, iii. 254. 
Diradiotes, the ftatue 


of, u 




Epicurius, ii. 346. 
Itmenios, iii. 1%. 
Maleatas, i. :86. 
Patrous. pidtureof, i. 
Alexicacus, pidure of, 
Polios, iii, 26. 




Pythian, aftattieof, i. 280* 
Amyclw, a ftatue of, /J. 






f 
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Apollo, why Called Tutclaris, iii. 2S0. 

* — - — what is meant by his or.ca hav¬ 
ing laid his harp on a Hone, iii. 279. 

—■ — why represented treading on 

the head of an <n, iii. 352 
Apollonius the grammarian, his re* 
markable account of large dead bo- 
die,, iii. *70. 

■ ■ ■ »- as Alexandrian pugilitl, ii. 

. 

-- the Olympic pugiiift.ii. 65. 

--Rbodius, lines uf, i. 170. 

Apollophanes the Arcadian, i. z * 1. 
Appius Claudius, the Roman, ii. 18". 
Apulcius, extrafi from the Mctamor- 
'ptafes of, iii. 2S7. 

Arabian Nights* Entertainments, one 
of theftorics in the. taken withlome 
alteration out of Par lumas,. :u. 3-9* 
Ai'* hyrea, the daughter of Ara,, i. 
1 “ 0 . 

Araious, a place fo called in Sparta, i. 

33 - 

Arantimis, a hill fo called, i. 109. 

Aras. the fit ft native of Phlialia, i. \ r .q. 
Aiatus the Sicyonian, memorable 
rranfa&Mas of, 1. 157, t gS. 

--the general of the Sicyonians, 

ii. 2-6. 

- . - - the fon of ClinUs, image of, 

i 154. 

— . . — ■ . a ltarue 

of, ii. 118. 

———the <on of--Efcu’.apius, i. 163. 
Solcnii s. i. ,« 

Araxus, the promontory, ii. 163. 
Arcadia, the topography of ii. 21. 
Arcadians, the. juHly punifhei for Je- 
ferting the Creeks, 11. :c6. 

> ■ particularsot the king¬ 

dom of the, to the dcltrudlioa of the 
empire, ii. 2 61—264, 

— ... - , tianfaftions of, in dif¬ 

ferent wars, 11. 264, 26 y. 

■ ■ ■ ■ - migrated into Megalo¬ 

polis on account of its ltrength, ii. 

* 1 5 ■ 

Areas, the Ion of Callifh> ; ii. 238. 

-Samolas, the ftarua*7, i»;. 126. 

Arcefilaus, a victor in the Olympic 
horfe-race, ii. 87. 

- -— the painter, i. 1. 

Archsea, the city', ii. I "7. 

A: .Lender,the fonofAcharus ii. 16 c, 
JWchegete*, a ftat^e (o called, i. 114. 


E X. 

Aichtlaus, the fon of Agefi Vails, \, 25A 
Ar^hias, the fon of Arithechmus, f. 

211. 

Archidam:i« the fon of Anaxidamus, and 
kin$ of Sparta, i. 26 ). 

Archidamus the fon of Anaxidamus, 
anj king of Sparta, very much in¬ 
jured the country ot the Athenians, 

i. 

--—, the trunfattior.s ol, i. 

27 ^ 279 - 

-, a Hat :C of, ii. 06. 

-the f^n of Agefil.ius, a 

tla'ue of, ii. tiS. 

--— tire fon of Thfopompus, 

i. 268. 

--■— a vtrdller hi the Olympic 

games, ii. 85. 

Aichidios, ii J 79 - 

Archilochus the poet, ii. t 93. ill. t8r. 
191. 

Archimagoras, the daughter of Phillus, 

ii. 282- 

Archim vs, the Athenian archon, 1. 

4-. 

Arciiippus, a vi&orious pugiliit in tkfc 

Olympic games, ii 127, 

Ar*.h;rhoe, ii. 5:8. 

Archuele';, ii. ib:. 

Arcbon Epouviiius, the meaning of, 
in. 

Ardalus the Ion of Vulcan, ihe archi¬ 
tect, according to the Trocxeniai: , 
invented t!ic pine, i. 227. 

Aruy*. the fo:i orf C\ge:>, i. 406. 

Are ‘i, 11.2. 

Arrne, the fountain, ii. 13. 

-, the ruinsof, ii. 15- 

Areopagus, 1. 8a. 

Arethufa, ii. iX. 

Areus. king of the Spartan*, a ftatue of, 
ii. 129. 

■-the father of Agenor, ii. 2 t 7. 

-the h»r of Acrotutus, i. 165, 

———--, a lUtue 

ot, ii. I!8. 

--the poet, i. 290. 

Argil us, the fon of Amyclas, i 2 30. 
Argcus, 2. 2 j7. 

Areiuv, ii. -1. 

Argives, the only Grecians who wore 
divided into three kingdoms, i. 184. 

— - , the, from the earliert per.oi 

were advocates for liberty and law* 

•1 their own making, 1. 187. 

Argirr 
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Argive hiftorians* not ignorant that 
fomc of their relations arc faile, 
i. 202. 

Argives fubverted the kingdom of the 
Tirynthians, i. 2oS. 

Argos, a plain in Arcadia, ii. 266. 
Argyra, ii. 23. 

Aria, a part of Alia, once fo called, 
*/ *43* 

Ariadne, a pi&ure of, iii. 1S3. 
Arid?us, ii. 263. 

Arieus, i. 146. 

Arimalpi, the, i. 69. iii. 254. 
Arimncftus, a rtatue of, iii. 9. 
Arimnus, king of the Etrufci, a throne 
of, ii. 34. 

Arion, the harper, a ftatue of, i. 33, 

iii. 66. 

Aiion, the horfe, ii. 31 1. 

Aris, the river, i. 426. 

Ariiheus, the fon of Apollo, iii. 146. 
Ariftander the Farian, the ftatuary, 

»• 3 r '7* 

Ariftandrea, an AVcadian porch, ii. 
3 2 7- 

Ariilarchus, the Olympic hiftorian, ii. 

59 - . 

Anitas, ii. 305. 

Arifteas, the Proconnefian poet, ii. 20. 
Arifteas, a viftor in the Olympic pan¬ 
cratium, and in wreftliog, ii. 64. 
Ariftera, the ifluid, i. 237. 

Ariftides, a vidtor in the Olympic 
armed race, ii. 13?. 

Ariftion, a victorious pugilift in the 
Olympic games, ii. x z i. 

Arifto, the fon of Agaficles, i. 269. 
Ariftocles Cydionatcs, the ftatuary, ii. 
72. 77. 

Ariltocrates, the fon of aEchmis, ii. 
263. 

Ariltocrates, king of the Arcadians* 
corrupted by the Lacedaemonians, 
i. 386. 

--fhameful conduft of, i. 

3 « 7 ' 

- - —ftoned to death liy the 

Arcadians for his treachery, i. 
40*. 

Arillodama, the mother of Aratus, i. 
163. 

Ariftodemus, king of the MtfTenians, 
». 251. 

— . . hindered from facrificmg 

Ais daughter, i, 36$. 


Ariftodemus dejcdled by prodigies, i. 

3 75 - 

— - —death of, ib, 
Ariftodemus, the wreftler, ii. 90. 

■ - —-king of the Megalopoli- 

tans, ii. 318. 

Ariftogiton, i. 63. 

Ariftogiton, the ftatuary, iii. 129. 
Ariftomache, a pi&ure of, iii. 176. 
Ariftomachus, ii. 149. 

Ariftomedes, the ftatuary, iii. 55.. 
Ariftomedon, the ftatuary, iii. 105* 
Aiiftomeiidas, ii. 366. 

AnftomCnes, the Rhodian vi£for in the 
Olympic pancratium, aad in wreft* 
ling, ii. 64. 

Ariftomenes, the Meflenian, i. 35 3, 

--was honoured by th# 

Merten ian* as a hepo, i. 378. 

inftigates the better fort 


of Melfenians to reyolt, i. 378. 

•, the tranfusions of, in th* 
battle at Dera, i. 380. 

, in the battle near th* 


tomb of Carpus, is furroundert by 
eighty chofen Mcflenians of the 
fame age with himfelf, i. 382. 

puts the Lacedaemonian* 


m 

to flight, i. 383. 

is recalled from bis pur* 


fuit of the Spartans, by Theowlus, 
ib. 

-*-lofes his Ihield, ib. 

——•-returns in triumph 

Andania, ib. 

afeends into the adymm 


J -w — 

of T. ophonius, and finds his Ihield* 
i. 3S4. 

marches to Pharis, which 


he facks, ib. 

overthrows the Lacede¬ 


monians, and puifues their king 
AnaxanJer, ib. 

is wounded in his thigh, id* 
is deterred from marching 


into Sparta, by feeing the fpe&res 
of Helen and the Diofcuri, 1.3 83 . 

attacks in open day th# 


Catyan virgins, ib. 

---— is taken prifemer by th* 

woman of ./Egila, ib. 

— is relcued by Archidame** 


i. 356. 


Ira, i. ^88. 


retreats to th* mountain 


Ari&ozn*##* 
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A ri fc a nef plunders the Lacedemo¬ 
nians, L 389. 

m> ■ - is ftruck to the ground, 
and taken prifooer by the Lacede¬ 
monians, i. 390. 

■ is throw* into die Ceadas, 


a deep chafm, but is rairaculoufly 
Cared, id. 

■ ■ ■ * a fter w a r d s attacks and 


flay* many of the forces of the 

L 391. 

offers a facrifiee called 
Ja, to Jupiter Itho- 


3™ 


— it taken prifoner by (even 
Cma archers, but is releafed by 
a virgin, in conference of a 
dream, i. 39s. 

— bones in I thorne forae- 



thing belonging to 
ries, i. 394. 

- —forces a paflage through 

the Spartans, and efcapes, i. 400. 

— ■■ ■ ■— —, ftratagem of, i. 401. 

appoints Gorges and Min* 


ticlus to be the leaden of the Mcf- 
fenians at Cyllene, i. 403. 

. .— dies in Rhodes, i. 406. 

A rift omen id as, i. 274. 

Arifton, the fcwndi grandfon of The- 
opompus, i. 380. 

Ariftonaursr, a haven of the Pellene- 
ans, i. 169. 

Arifooous, the ftatuary, ii. $8. 

Anftophaaes, iu 12. 

——• —'— the poet, a citation from 
the Scholiaft on, iii. 3 15. 

Ariftophon, a v Morions pancratiaft in 
the Olympic games, ii. izz. 

Ariftotimus, the fon of Daznaretus, 
reigned in Elea, ii. 1 x. 

Ariftode the Stagiritr, a flatu e of, ii. 
96. 

Arptsma, the daughter of Aiopus, ii. 68. 

Armour, to put on, called by the an¬ 
cients begirding, iii. 38. 

Army, die firft that left Greece, led 
•ry Ocnocms, the fan of Lycaon, 
ii. » 57 - 

Araaius, the river, ii. 299. 

Aroeus, a flame of Bacchus fo called, 

ii. it6. 

Arrhachiou the pancratiaft, a flatue 
of, ii. 349. 

Anhon, the fon of Clraeavsr iii. 86, 


Arriphon, fa id to have InlHtuted tbE 
Lemsfan myfteries, i. 245. 

Arfc, the river, ii. 309. 

Arfinoites, an Egyptian tribe fo called, 
ii. 65. 

Artemidorui Trailianus, a viftor in 
the Olympic pancratium, ii. 123. 
Artemifia, a flatue of, i. 281. 
Artontes, the fon of Mardonius, iii. 
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Afaraon, a viSorious pagilift in the 
Olympic games, ii. 131. 

Afrea, the city, ii. 257. 

Afcalaphus, the fon of Man, Hi. 88. 

Afcarut, the ftatuary, ii. 71. 

Afdepias Trallianus, the etymon of 
wifdom of, from his MSS. Schol. 
on the Arithmetic of Nicomachui, 
iii. 242. 

Afea, ii. 257. 

Afmaci, die, i. 377 * 437 * 

Afine, an Argive town, befieged and 
taken by the Laccdarmonians r >* 143« 

Abus, the poet, i. 152. Z19. ii. 51* 
174. iii. 51. 

. . '■■■ —> verfes of, ii. 253. 

Afin*i, the, i. 359. 

Afopus, a king of the Plataenfes, iir. 


x. 

Afopus, the river, i. 148. 

—-, daughters of, \b. 

-, the banks of, produce large 

bulruihes, ii. 40. 

Afopus, the city, i. 322. 

Afpledon, the city, iii. 90. 

Afplcdon, the fon of Neptune,- ^ii:. 


90. 

Afterion, the river, i. 181. 

the ftatuary, ii. 89. 
the fon of Cometat, ii. 5 r. 
the fbn of Anax, iu 168, 
the ion of Minos, (Iain by 
Thefeus, i. 226; 

Afterius, the ifland, i. 104. 

Afterodia, the wife of Endymion, i;* 



Afteus, the Athenian Archon, ii. 241. 


ui. 3. 

Aftrya, i. 441. 

Aftyages, the fon ofCyaxaret, ii. 27. 
Aftylus, a viSor in the Olympic re* 
peated courfe, ii. 119. 

Aftynous, a picture of, iii. 177. 
Aftypahea, the daughter of Phomix, iu 
* 74 - 


Atlanta* 
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Atalanta, 1. 328. ti. 55* 

-, the curricula of, ii. 337. 

Athamas, the fan of Oenopion, ii. 176. 
iii. 80. 

Athamantios, the plain, iii. 52, 
Athense, a Bceotian city, iii. 5*. 
Athenaeum, ii. 359. 

Athenaeus, iii. 225. 

Athenaeus, the Ephefian pugilift, iu 

94. 

Athene, the town, i. * 4 ». 

Athenian ifiaads, an account of, i. 
103, 104. 

Athenians furpafled other nations in 
piety to the gods, i. 45. 

Athera, i. 240. 

Athletae, the habitations of, in Olym- 
pia, ii. 147. 

Athmonenfians, palace of, i. 41. 
Atiliugthe Roman general, ii. 186. 
Atlas, the great height of, fuccefsfully 
employed by Proclus aa an argu¬ 
ment for the truth of the Platonic 
theory of the Earth, iii. 264. 

———,the magnitude of, according to 
the /Ethiopian hiftorians, ii. 
Atreus, the Tons of, a pitture of, iii. 
* 77 . 

Attaginus, the Theban, ii. 192. 
Attalus, greateft exploit of, i. 2r. 
Attains and Ptolemy, the tranfa&ions 
of, i. 15—18. 

Attains, king of Pergarags, iii. 142. 

Attcs, the hiftory of, according to the 
Gauls, ii. 214* 

Atthis, i. 7. 

Attis and Dindymene, the fable of, ex¬ 
plained, iii. 331. 

Averrunci, the, iii. 

Auge, the daughter of Aleus, ii. 260. 

-, a picture of, iii. 182. 

Augeas, the fon of Eleus, ii. 3. 
Auguftus, in the Greek tongue, fig- 
nifies venerable, i. 282. 

Auguftus Csefar, i. 336. 338. 424. 
426. 

- - -- t ftatue of, ii. 35. 

- --- laid wafte Calydon and 

the other parts of /Etolia, ii. 217. 

—--— caufed Patrse to be re* 

inhabited, ii. 217, 

— -fubverted the country 

of the /Etolians, in order to people 
f Nicopolis, iii. 214. 

Aulisj the city, iii. 43. 


Aulon, i. 444. 

Autefion, the fon of Tifarnenus, iii. 
I4 ‘ 

Autolycus, the pancratiaft, iii. 75, 

- . .— the fon of Mercury, ii* 

259 - 

Automate, the daughter of Danaus# 
ii. 166. 

Autonoe, i. 131. 

-, the fymbolical fignificatioa 

of, iii, 279. 

Autofthcncs, the Athenian archon# 
i. 403. 

Auxefia, i. 223. 

Auxo, one of the Graces, according 
to the Athenians, iii. 81. 

Axeus* the fon of Clymenus, iii. 
Axion, a picture of, iii. 179, 

-the fon of Phegeus, ii. 308* 

Aaan, the fon of Areas, ii, 258. 



BACCHjE, ftatues of, I. 1$$. 
Baccheus, a ftatue fo called, i. 140* 
i55* 

Bacchiadae, Corinthian kings fo called# 


1. 145. 

Bacchis, the fon of Prumnii, ii. 
Bacchus Cephallen, a brazen image of 
the head of, iii. i«2. 

--Bacchus Daiyllius, !. 127. 

--, why represented holding m 

torch, iii. 220. 

■ — ■ —i why called Melpomenos, iii* 
2 20 . 


——, the Saviour, a wooden ftatue 
of, i. 245. 

—-, the meaning of the fable of, 

in which he is faid to have led back 
Vulcan to heaven, iii. 233. 

-- 9 why called Nydelius, iii* 

276. 

■— 1 ■ ■— t why called Pfila, or wings, 

iii. 309. 

■ ■ . ■ , the, who firfl led an army to 
the Indies, not a god, but a hero# 
iii. 238. 

Bacis, the wrcftler, ii. 107. 

-, the prophet, predi&ions of, i. 

415. 

-— waa infpired bf 4 

Nymph, iii. 136. 

*1>3 Bads, 
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Baris, the oracles of, Hi. 104* Bolgius, the Gallic general, iii. 154, 

Bad7. a place fo called among the Boline, the city, ii. 233. 

E eans, ii. 6. Bolinacus, the river, ib. 


fUUtugrae, a people belonging to the 
Crrcxurans, i. 2 ti. 

Balvra, the river, i. 433. 

Baachidv, ii. 19. 

Bannier, the Abbe, his impudent man* 
tier of explaining the table of the 
Minotaur, iii. 236. 

Bafilis, the city, ii. 314. 

Bath idea Magneii us, the ftatuary,i. 307. 
Barhm, a place in Arcadia, ii. 322. 
Baths, Corinthian, i- 142. 

Bathyllus, the fountain, ii. 329. 

Baton, ii. 51. 

-, a fta.ue of, iii. 119. 

Batrachius.a place of judgment among 
the Athenian*, i. 22. 

Hatties of the gods, the meaning of the, 

iii. 2 C 2- 

Bamis Thersrus, i. 292. 

--, a ftatue of, iii. 143. 

Bean, white, ii 293. 

Bed-chamber, a brazen one, among the 
Argives. i. 20:. 

Bees, Halironian, i. 94. 

Be lemma, the city, ii. 336. 

Beliftichc, vidor in the Olympic 
race with two mules, ii. 23. 
Bellemphon, i. 144. 229. 

Beloe, Mr. extradh from his tranflatiw 
of Herodotus, iii. 2*3. 

Belus, the fon of I-ib^e, i- 405. 

Bias a king of the Arrives, i 184. 

——. the fon of Amythaon, 1. 435. 

-Priencnfis. iii. 170. 

Biblis the fountain, ii- 180. 

Bidurar the palace of, i. 283. 

Bidivi, the Spartan, i. 281. 

Bifog, the Paeonian bull, the manner 
of hunting of. iii 13b. 

Biton. a ft ante of, i_ 188. 

Boagrios, the river, ii. 67. 

Boars, white, ii. 293. 
fioea*, a city of the Eleutherolacones, 

i- 3 » 9 * 

Boev, the city, i. 723. 

Boen, the poetefs, rcifesof, ifi. 113. 
JBoeotus, the fon of I tonus, iii. i. 
Berthas* the ftatiary. ii. 50. 

Boeus, one of the for.s of Hercules, i. 

3*3 

the, be2p? cf chofcn (lores fo 
colled; i. 243. 


Booneta, a place in Sparta fo called* 
i. 28;. 

w* 

Boreas, ii. cj. 

Bauleuterion, the Orcadian, ii. 327, 
Branchyllides, a B<rotian chief, iii. 39. 
Brafiar, a city of the Elcutherolaconcs, 

i-3*9 

Bra ft, why dedicated in particular to 
Dodonvan Jupiter, iii. 333. 

--, why called vocal by Homer, 

ib. 

-, according to the Pythagoreans, 

accords wjm every divjner fpirit, 

*9 

iU. 

Brauron, the town, i. 97. 

Erennus, the Gallic general, iii. T54. 
Brcnthe, the city- ruins of, ii. 322. 
Brentheates, the river, ii. 17. 
Brigantians, the, in Hritair.ia. ii. 358. 
Brimias, a viftoti-us pugiiift in the 
Olympic games i . I 3C. 

Brifa, the town. i. 3 4 
Brifeis- » picture of. iii. 173. 
Brifomartis the offspringof Jupiter an$ 
Carine the daughter of Eubulus, 

223. 

.-, what a compound of, iii. 

:° 5 * 

Broteas, the fon of Tantalus, tjie ft|* 
tuary, i. 321. 

Bryas the injurious conduct of, i. 189, 
Bryaxis, the ftuuary.. i. 119. 

Bucephaia the promontory, i. 237. 
Bucolion- the fon of Lxis, ii. 

Bulls, the city, iii. 211. 

Bulls, Paronian, iii. 46. 

Bunns. the fon of Mercury, i. 147. 
Bupalus, the architect and Jtatuary, i, 
423. iii. 8 
Buphagium. ii. 315. 

Buphagus, the river, ii. 17. 

-, the hero, the fon of Japetus 

and Thornax, ii. 2 20. 

Buphonus a prieft fo called, i. 68, 
Bura. an Achaian city. ii. 81. 

Bura the daughter of Ion, ii. 2 ^;. 
Buraicus. the river, ii. 24.3. 

Bums, a victorious pugiiift intheOlym- 
pi; games, ii >33 

Bycell us. a vif;orious pugiiift in the 
O’ympic ii. 121. 

Jyzas, ii. 27. 


CABIR^i 
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C. 

CABIRI, the, the fame with the Cu- 
letes, according to their mundane 
fubfiftence, iii. 345. 

Cabirian Ceres ami Pioferpinc, a 
grove of, iii. 5 

CachaleSj the river, iii. 195. 

Cadmca, the city, iii. 10. 

Cadmus, i. 251. 

— -, the iymbolical fignification of, 

iii. 279. 

■ — > the meaning of the marriage 

of, with Harmonia, iii. 342. 
Caenepolis, the town, i. 319. 333. 
Cag^co, the fountain, i. 329. 

Caicus, the river, ii. 260. 

Caius, the Roman emperor, iii, ^9. 
Calamie, the village, i. 426. 

Calamis, the ftatuary, i. 163. ii. 76. 

80. iii. 35. 44. 48. 144. 

Oianrea, the illand, i. 233. iii. 114. 
Calchas, ii. 173. 

Callias, the fan of Lyifmachides, iii. 

(*9. 

Calha*, the Olympic pancratiaft, ii. 
- 5 - 

Call ides* the ftatuary , ii. 104. 
Callicrates caufed the Achaians, 
through perdition, to become fubjed 
to the Romans, ii. 193. 

“-, a vidor in the armedcourfe 

in the Olympic games, ii. 133, 
Callignotus, ii. 329. 

Callimachus, the ftatuary, i. 75, iii. 6. 

— 1 -, extra# from the hymn 

ot, to Apollo, iii. 327. 

Callipatera, ii. 17. 

Calliph*a, the Nymph, ii. 152. 
Calliphon, the painter, iii. 178. 
Calhppus, the hiftorian, iii. 63. 
Calliihoe, the fountain, ii. 226. 

) daughter of Achclous, 

ii. 30S. 

Callis, the pancratiaft, ii. ico. 
Callifte} hanos, the name of a wild 
olive-tree in Olympia, ii. 43. 
Callifto, the daughter of Lycaon, i. 70. 
ii. 257. 

— ---- — ■ - -> a pic¬ 

ture of. iii U) 1. 

{^tliftonicus, the ftatuary, iii. 35. 

Callitclcs, the ftatuary, ii. 82. 

•-, a victorious wrelllcr in the 

Olympic games, ii. 131. 




Cailon ./Eginetes, the ftatuary, i. *31. 
307. ii. 76. 87. 

—■-, a victorious pugilift in th« 

Olympic games, ii. 118. 

Calynthus, the ftatuary, iii. 138. 

Calyphon, the painter, ii. 55. 

Cambauks, the Gallic general, iii* 

is}. 

Camels, Indian, iii. 46. 

Camiro, the daughter of Pandsrus, a 
pidure of, iii. 186. 

Canachus, the ftatuary, i. 164. ii. 121. 
218. iii. 22. 127. 

Canephores, virgins fo called, i. 77. 

•-—-, why fo called, iii. 247. 

Cantharus, the ftatuary, ii. 90. 

Capaneus, the fon of Hipponous, iii. 20. 

Capetus, ii. 149. 

Caphareus, a promontory of Euboea, u 
444. 

Caphva, the city, ii. 285. 

Capriticus, i. 112. 

Caprus, the wreftler and pancratiift, 
ii. 128, 129. 

Car, the fon of Phoroneus, i. 115. 

Caranus, king of Macedonia, iii. 98. 

Cardamyle, i. 336. 

Cardan Hieronymus, i. 26. 38. 

Cardias, the plains of, i. 442. 

Cares, the, ii. 16S. 

Caria, the tower, i. 118. 

Carnalis, the city, iii. 148. 

C..r»afium, a town of the Meflemans* 
“• 335 - 


Carnafius, the grove, i. 433. 

Carneus, i, 2^8. 

Carnion, the river, ii. 334, 

Carnius, a grove of Apollo, near Pha* 
rae, 1. 421. 

Carpca, a city of Iberia, ii. 137. 
Carpus, a name of one of the feafons, 

iii. Si. 

Carys, i. 280. 

Callander, i. 72. 


-- rebuilt Thebes, through his 

hatred ot Akfcander, iii. 17. 

dei'crvedly puniihed for his 


guilty condud, it. 

Calfandra, ii. 56. 

—-——, a pidure of, iii. 176. 

Catlotis, the fountain^ iii. 172. 
Caftalia, the water of, iii. 124. 
Caftalius, iii. 117. 

Callot ides, gates fo called in Sparta, 
i. 320. 

E b 4 Catalogu 
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Cat al o gue of w om en , the, a poem laid 
to he written by Hcfiod, i 3 30. 

CaUeus, ii. 

Catacen, the fen of Celainus, L 339, 
Cavern tinder the Athenian tower, and 
ia contents, i. 38. 

. Caimius protogenes, the painter, i. 9. 
Cayfcer, the river, ii. 169. 

Ceroops, i.j. 11.154. 

Cccyrina, an Achaian city, ii. I Si. 
C e ladua, the river, ii. 347. 

Celxna, the town, i. 169. 

Celbidas, according to iome, the (bun¬ 
der of Tritia, ii. z* l 
Celts? a place among the Phliafian*, 
in. which the myiicrics of Certs are 
celebrated, i. 174. 

Celenderis, the town. i. 232. 
Celeathea, a ftatucfo called by UlyfEtt, 

i. 285. 

CenchrCJC, i. I 79. 203. 

Cencbreas, i. 138. 

Ceochrius, the river ii. 180. 
Cephalenia, i. 1 to. 

Cephalkn the harper iii. ng. 
Crphaius L i .O- 27*'. 

Cepbeus, the fon of A'eus, ii. 260. 
Cephthdorui the general of the Athe¬ 
nian borfc 11.474. 

Ctphifodotus the ftatuary, ii. 327. iii. 

35 *. 66- 

Cephiflbdotuijtbe Bootian commander, 
iii. 157. 

Cephiflls, die lake, iii. 51. 89. 
CephifTus, the river, i. 112. iii. $». 
Ceramic us i 6. 

Cerberus, what is fipnified by Herculr$ 
dragging him up from Hades, iii. 

_ 3 °*- 

‘Cercyro- i IT4 

* ■ ■ — - the pahr&ra of. i. 115. 

Ceres why called Anefidora. iii 256. 
—— *, beautiful account of. from die 
MSS Scholia of Pj be Jus on the Cra- 
tylua, iii. 156. 

r- black a ftatue of ii. 267. 

— ■ 1 a faaed cavern of, ii.35?. 

— - C luana, am effigy of, ii. 269. 

— - why called Chthonia, iii 302. 

— - called Eiinnys by the Thel- 
pufii, ii. 3 r c. 

— called Lufia by the Arcadians, 

ii. 311. 

——, why called Protafia, iii. 

— , why called Tkefinop keros, iii. 

*53- 


Cereffus, the town, iii. 31. 

Cerr.hrius, the Gallic general, iil % 
154. 

Cerynea, the town, ii. 141* 

Ceryncs, i. 216. 

Cerymtes, the liver, ii. 241. 

Ceyr. i. 96. 

Chaereai, the Sicyonian pugilift, ii. 
89. 

Chalciris, a place fo called in Erythrr, 
ii. !$o. 

Chalcodon, ii. 19. 

Cnaidaeans and Magi, the firft that af- 
lerted the foul of mn) was immortaj, 

i. 430. 

Chaos, why faid by Hefir-d to be the 
firth thing that was generated, iii. 

? 47 * 

Characoma, a place fo called in Spar¬ 
ta, i. . 1 «. 

Chandra the city, iii. 108. 199. 
Charadru; the torrent, i. 205 433, 

ii. 232. iii. 199. 

Charilaus, i. 254. 

Chari Hus, the fon of Polyde&es, i. 

26<. 

-led an army againft the Te, 

gem* ii. 263 

Charmida*. the fon of Euthys. i. 254. 
Charinus, a victor in the Olympic 
games; ii 2 . 

Charifia, the city, ii. 257. 

Charifius; ib 

Charon- the ferryman of Hades, 4 
pidtuie of iii. 8 . 

Charon, tfie fon of Pytheus, iii. 217. 
Chart a?, the fUruary : ii. 95. 
Chcrronrfus ii 73. 

CherliiS the poet, verfes of, iii. 00. 
Chcft in the 'cmplc of J«no,defcriptioa 

o: the ii 50 

Chii, the particulars of, according to 
the poet Ion- ii - 1 "6- 
Children how juftly punifhed for the 
cripies of their parents, iii 296. 
Chilcn- ii. it. 

■ Achxus, the wrdller, ii. 95, 
■ & 2 . 

—- , the Spartan, iii. lyo. 

Chimarrus the river, i- 244. 

Chior.e i- X11. 

Chionis l.aco i. 404. 

Chionis a victor in the Olympic 

games, ii. 120. 

Chics, a city ef the Tones, ii. 174. 

Ch:- 
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Chirifophus, the ftatuary, »*• 389. 
Chiron the centaur, of what the em¬ 
blem, iii. > 7. 

Chius compared a hymn t* Opportunity, 

ii. 42. 

Chloris, the ftatue of. i. 196. 

. —, a pi fture of,, iii. 84. 

Choerilus the ftatuary. ii 33. 
Choerius the grove i 423. 

C'ir fe, the laughter of Halims, iii. 83. 
Chryfes the fo of Neptune iii. '4,. 
CnryHs, the pricft of Juno, 1 182. 
Chryfogenea, the daughter of Halmus, 

iii 8 . 84 

Chryforrhoas, the river, i. 229. 
Chryfoihemis. the ftttuary ii. r 13. 

- — ■ -the fun of*Carmanor, 

iii. 19. 

Cicero iii. 305. 

Cillas, ii. 28. 

Canon, the fon of Milriades, found the 
bones ot Thefeus i. 257. 

———-—, an inven¬ 

tion of, ii. 270. 

Cinzethon, the pjet, ii. 379. 

•--, the LaceJaemonian, who 

gtneaiogiied in verfe, i. 145. 

Circe, ii. 57. 

-, an account of, frem the MSS. 

Schol of Proclus on the Cratylus, iii. 
320 

Cirrha, a haven of the Delphi, iii. ioa. 
123. 212. 

- - , the nymph, iii. 212. 

Cifla, the fountain, ii. 28:. 

Ctilbea, a wooden ftatue of Minerva fo 
called, i 218. 

Cifleus, iii. 98. 

Cifus, i. 209. 2»6. 

Cithxron, a king of the Plataeenfes, 
iii. 1 6. 

--, the mountain, i. 113. 

Cithaeronius, a lion fo called, i 120. 
Cities, the names of the, that fought 
againft Mardonius and the Medes 
at Plafaea, li. 69. 

-, the names of, which were per- 

fuaded by the Arcadians to choofe 
for themfelvcs new habitations, ii. 
3 16. 

- - that have been irreparably injur¬ 
ed through • e hafenels of their in¬ 
habitants, imtances of, iii. , 9 8. 

Cl ideus, the river, a reprefenution of, 

ii. 27. 
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Claudius, the Roman emperor, ii. 59, 

Cla2omen« ; the city, ii. 173. 

Clearchus, the ftatuary, ii. 9$, 

Clearelfus. a vittor in the Olympic 
quinquertium, ii. 1*2. 

Cleobis and Biton, ftatues of, 1. 190. 

Cleoboea, api<ftureof, iii. 181. 

Cleobulus, the Lindian, iii. 170. 

Cleodice, a pi dure of, iii 17$. 

Cleoetas, the ftarua.-y, i. 67. 

— * the firft that flamed the bar*r 
riers for the Olympic games, iii. 144, 

Cleogenes, a victor in the Olympic 
games, ii. 83. 

Cleolas, ii. f»G. 

Cleolaus, ii. 3 16. 

Cleombrotus, king .f the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians attacks the ficeotians at Leuc- 
tra, i 264. 

Cleoraedes, the pugilift, ii iio. 

Clcom< nes the fon of Leonidas, dif- 
pofition of, i. »jq. 

-, war about Sihfia, flight 

ar.d d'ath of, i. 159, ifco. 

Anazand rides, 


makes an incurfion into Ai^goliff 
i. 2 ,8. 

pafles into aSigina, i. 


W 

- accufed by Dcmaratus 
•- dies infme. lb 


VI 


the younger fon of Cleom* 
brow; i 2 65. 

Cleon, the ftatuary, ii. 49. 61. 8|. $2 f 

10S, j 09. ; 54. 

-the M gnefian, iii. tro. 

Cleonae, an A*-golic ciiy, i. 175. 
Cleonnis, i. 36:. 

Cleonymus, the fon of Clcomenes, i« 
265. 418. 

Cleopatra, the daughter of Idas, i. 
34 : * 

Cleopompus, iii. 117. 

Cleopus, the fon of Codru6, ii. 173. 
Cieofthenes, a vi&or in the Olympic 
games, ii. 113. 

Cleoftratus, the deftroyer of a dragoi^ 
that infefted the city Thefpia, in* 

„ 58 ' 

Clepfydra, the fountain, i.432. 

Clefo, i. 123. 

Clefon, j. i 16. 

Climax, a place in Arcadia, ii. 26f. 
Clinomachus, a victor in the Olympic 
quinquertium, ii. 127. 

Clifthenes, i, i6x» 


CJifthtqe^ 
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Giftbenes, * vi&#r in die Pythian 
chariot race, iii. 120. 

Clifthenia, a porch fo called, i. 161. 
Clitodemus, the Afti Chiftorian, iii. 142. 
Clitomachu*, a famous ridor in the 
Olympic games, ii. 1*7. 

Clitor, the fan of Ante, H. 259. 

-, the city, ii. 294. 

Clymene, a picture of, iii. 176. 184, 
Clymenus, the fon of Preibon, iii. *6. 

——. the fon of Cardis,eltablilhed 
games in Olympia, ii. 20. 

Clyiie, the daughter of Pandarus, a 
pidure of, iii. 1S6. 

Cocalus, king of Inycus, ii. 176. 
Coccos, the bramble, called by the 
Cauls Us, iii. 208- 
Cock, the, a bird focred to the fun, iii. 

3 * 3 - 

Cocks, Tanagraan, called Coffiiphoi, 
or black birds, iii. 49. 

Cocytus, i. 46. 

Codras, i. 11 5. 

. . the fon of Melanthtis, ii. 377. 

Cecrius, the thicket, i. 3 38. 

Coiias, promontory of, 1. 3. 

Coleuus, i. 417. 

Coloenis, a ftatue of, i. 93. 

Colon ides, the, i. 437. 

Coioiur, a Trojan town, iii. 139. 
Colontas, i. 140. 

Colophonians, the, facrifice a canine 
whelp to Eoodaan Hecalc, i. 294. 
■— - . — , warred on the Ma¬ 

cedonians, ii. 17a. 

Colofial ftatue in Thebe* of a eery 
Angular nature, i. 123. 

Colotes, the, made a table of ivory and 
gold for the remple of Juno, among 
the I leans, ii. 5S. 

Cosuetbo the prieftefs, ii.219. 

Com buns, a commander of the Gauls, 
wparailoied cruelty of, iii. 163. 
Com etui, the fon of Tifamenus, ii. 

■ Sf. 

Coroofandalus, the flower, i- 240. 
Coachites, the iVone, i. 13 1. 
Condyle*, a place in Arcadia, ii. 304. 
Conan, the fon of Timothcus, i. 6b. 

274* il * 378. 

— - - , a dream of, i. 412. 

C*fol*tnx, the goddefs, a ftatue of, 
1. 127. 

Conftellatioo, called the Goat, injuri- 

me to Tines, i. 172. - 


Coos, the ifland, 1 336. 

Cop*, the city, iii. 52. 

Corcvra, the daughter of Afopns, ij\ 

68 . 

Corcyraica, a porch fo called by the 
Eleans, ii. 157. 

Corel us, a prieft of Bacchus, remark¬ 
able ftory of, ii. 225. 

Coriona, the poctcfs, iii. 44. 

. ■ vanquifbed Pindar at Thebes, 

in rhe compofing of veifes, and v-hy 
(he did fo, iii. 4S. 

Corinthian*, more ancient, an account 
of the, i. 135. 

Corinthian kings, an account of, i. 14 5. 
Corinihus, i.174. 

Coroebus, the fon of Mygdon, a jii<ftute 
of, iii. 179. 

Corone, the city, i. 43 5. 

Coroms, a wooden ftatue of, i. 167. 
Coronus, the fon of Therfandcr, *ii. 
8 c. 

Corfea, the town, iii. 53. 

Corybas, the fame with the fun, iii. 

3 '°- 

Corycia, the Nymph, iii. 117. 
Corycium, the cavern, iii. 117. 192. 
Ccryphafium, the promontory, i. 442. 
Cofmeterium, i. 1 rj. 

Coftoboci, the, a band of robbers, iii, 

iC y 

Cotyos, a porch fo called, i. 214. 
Cranae, the ifland, i. 320. 

Cranau*, i 7. 

Craneum, a grove of cyprcftes fo 
called, i. 139. 

Crat*mcncs, the Samian, i.475. 
Crathis, the river, ii. 243 
Cratinus, a vi&or in wrcltliiig ;n the 
Olympic games, ii. 90. 

•-the ftatuary, ii. no. 

Cratifthenes, a vidor i.i the Olympic 
horfe-racc, ii. 1:5. 

Craugis, the fatherot Philopocmen. ii. 

3 6 9 ; 

Crauxidas, a vi&or with the horfe in 
the Olympic games, ii. 22. 

Crcon, the fon of Menoeceus, iii. 13. 
Crefphontes, the fon of Ariftomachas, 
j. 1S5. 344. 424- ii. 8. 262. 

Crefus, ii. 169. 

Crethon, the fon of Fa cies, i. 424. 
Crengas, the Epidamman pugilift, par¬ 
ticulars of. ii. 750. 

Creufa, a picture of, iii. 176. 

Creufis, 
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•reufis, a haven of the Thefpians, iii. 
7?- 

Crianius, a vitfor in the armed Olym¬ 
pic courfe, ij. i 32. 

Criophylus, i. J4r, 

Crilcn Himeraeus, vi&or in the Olym¬ 
pic itadium, ii. 70. 

Crifus, the fon of Phocus, i. 219. 
Criterion, the, or tribunal of judgment, 

i. 192. 

Critias, the ftatuarv, i. 22. ii. 90. 
Critobulus, iii. 15". 

Cntodainus, the pugilift, ii. 108. 
Critolaus, i. 135. 

- ■ perfuadcs the Achaians to 

take up arms againft the Romans, 
ri. 204. 

—-. —"1 the flight and death of, ii. 

2C6. 

Crius, the river, ii. 251. 

•-, the prophet, i. 288. 

-, a king of Euboea, iii. 118. 

Croce®, a Lacedemonian village, i. 
318. 

Crocon, i. ur. 

--, a viftor in the Olympic games 

with the vaulting horfe, ii. 124. 
Croefust i- 3 y . ii. ^f> 7 * 

Cromi, the city, ii. 257. 

Cromion, a Corintliian town, i. 135. 
Cromitis, the village, ii. ^34. 
Crpmmyonian boar, the meaning of 
the, iii. 247. 

Ciomus, ii. 257. 

Cronius, ii. 149. 

Crotalus, ib. 

CroMni, the, i. 29r. 

Cioroniat®, report of the, concerning 
Helen, i. 3 3. 

Croccpus, i. 1:8. 178. 

Crows, the ifland of,in Arcadia, ii. 3 IS. 
Crytones, the city, iii. C2. 

Cte.itus, the fon of Actor, ii. 145. 
Ctefh% the hiftorian. iii. 46. 
Crefippus, the fon of Hercules, 1.300. 
Cthoma, an appellation of Ceies, i. 
2 10 . 

Cthonias, the Spartan, iii. to. 

Cuckoo, the meaning of Jupiter chang¬ 
ing himfelf into a, iii. 296. 

Cum*, 4 country belonging to the O- 
pici, a people of Campania, ii. 23 r. 
Curetes. the.an explanation of,iii. 3 f 7. 
Cyana, the daughter of Scylks, a fta- 
tpfof, jii. 15:. 


E X. 379 

Cyanippus, the fon of /Egialeus, i. 

l 8 +. 22 ^. 

Cyathus, the boy, the wine-bearer of 
Oeneus, i. 17^. 

Cyclops, tiie, a gate made by them, I* 
1 79 - 

— - nude the wall in Tiryn- 

thus, i. 180. 

-■—- made a ftone head of 

M-uuf.i, i. tgi. 

---— built the wall* of Tiryns* 

i. 208. 

Cycniae, eagles fo called, which in 
their whitenefs refemble fwans, ji. 
293. 

Cycnus, the fon of Neptune, i. 78. tit. 
* 39 - 

—, the meaning of the metamor- 
pholis of, into a fwan, iii. 253. 
Cydias, the Athenian, iii. i6t f 
Cydon, ii. 379. 

Cydonia, the city, iii. 107. 

Cydonus, a ftatue of, ii. 125. 
Cylarabes, the fon of Sthenelus, i. i8f • 
Cylarabus, gymnafiumof, i. 199. 
Cyllen, the ion of hiatus, ii. 

Cyllenas, the fon of Elams, ii. 293. 
Cyllene, the harbour of the Eleans t 

ii. 162. 

Cylo, a brazen ftatue of, i. 8c. 

Cylon, i. 276. ii. 1 r. 

Cymon, i. 8t. 

Cynaethaenfes, ii. 66. 

—--, the, ii. 297, 

Cynifca, the daughter of Archidarnui, 
i. 270 ii. 34. 

Cvnifcus, the pugiliil, ii. 97. 

C\ .lureufes, the, were colonized by Cy- 
narus the fon of Perfeus, i. 252. 

Cyphan'tes, the, i. 32-. 

Cypuan verfes the author of the, L 

342. iii. 176. 

Cypfelai, cherts fo called by the Co¬ 
rinthians, ii. ?o. 

Cypfelus, the Corinthian king, I. 
i 4 /( - ii. 5. 50. 

Cypfelus, the fon ofi£pytn*« ii. 262. 
Cyrnos. the ifland, iii. 147. 

Cyrus the elder, deferved to be called 
the father of mankind, ii, 359. 
Cvthers, i. 221. 

Cythcrus, tie river, ii. 152. 
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D^EDALA, (he pater tod lefler, 

iii. 7. 

Daedalus, i. 58. 76. 146. ii. 88. 91. 

- ■ ■ defcended from that royal 
Athenian family* called Metionid*, 

»■ * 7 S- 

Dtdaks, two of the works oi, iii. 96* 

ilf. 

D r m om , wflnr or according to 

habitude, an account of. iii. 235* 
Dg o ndas, the ftuuary, ii. 123. 
Dfomcnes, (he foo «d Tifameaus, ii. 
4 181. 

Daiphanes, iii. 104. 

Daippus, the ftatuary, ii. 11 5 . 131. 
Damagetus, king oi Ialyfus, i. 406. 

— a victor in the Olympic 
pancratium, ii. 104. 

Damaicius, eitrad from the tTcatife of* 
on principles, iii. 340. 

Pamafus, the foaofPcnthilus, ii. 181. 
Pamifichthon* die fan of Cod ms, ii. 
171. 

. —. 4 king of the Thebans* 



111. 14. 

“frat!!*, iii. 113. 

Damafus, ii. 171. 

Dineon, ii. 145. 

Damias, the ftituary, iii. 126- 
Damis. chofen general of the MeffenuB 
forces, i. 376. 

Damifeus, a ridtor in the Olympic 
games, ii. 89. 

Damir hales, ii. 290. 

Pazwociidaa* iii. 29* 

Da mo ots , ii. 201. 

Damon, the Corinthian, i. 376. 

•* the Thurian, 1.416. 

■, the foo of Eudemon, ii. 168. 
Damonicns, ii. 63. 

Damophilus, iii. 30. 

Damophon, the ftatuary, i. 4:7. ii. 


134. 341. 

Damoxenidas, the pugilift, ii. ico. 
Dana us, king, ». 178.187. 284. 

—-- ■, a ftafue of, iii. 129, 

Daphne and Leucippus, the ftory of, 
ii. 298. 

g — ■ 1 — chofen by Earth prieftefs of the 
orade of Apollo, iii. 114. 

Pafcylus, the vilUge, i. 442. 

Da fra, the city, ii. 257. 

Patis* the Mcdc, iii. 182. 


Daulis, the city, iii. 108. 

Daulis the nymph, the daughter of Ce* 

phiffus, iii. Hi. 

Decadarchs, the, iii. 16* 

Degmenus, ii. 9. 

Deidamia, the daughter of Pyrrhus* J, 
439 * 

Deinomoe, a pi dure of, iii. 176. 
Deioneus, j. 1 ic. 

DeipJbontes, the foo of Antimachos, i, 
186 209. 

De! Ion, a place in the country of the 
Tanagraeans, iii. 43. 

Delphic temple, an account of the of* 
ferings in the, iii. 125. 
Delphinium, a tribunal in Attica, i. 
* 3 - 

Peiphos, the fon of Apollo and Thyia* 
iii. 117. 

—, the temple of, by whom plun* 
deped, iii. x 1S. 

Delta, i. J94. 

Demaratus, the fon of Ariftomenes* u 
380. 

—-> the fon of Arifto, i. 269. 

, the firft th*t conquered in 
the race with (hields, in the Olym¬ 
pic games, ii. 23. 

--, a vi&or in the armed courfc 

in the Olympic games, ii. 112. 

-, a victorious pugilift in the 

Olympic games, ii. 126- 
--, a vi&or in the armed Py¬ 
thian courfc, iii. 120. 

Demarchus, the pugilift, ii. 107. 
Demarmenus, ii. 37. 

Demetrius, the fon of Philip, fubje&ei 
MdTene to the Macedonians, i. 420. 
Demo, the prophetefs, iii. 135. 

De modes, the Athenian archon, iii, 
170. 

Democrates, a victorious wreftler in 
the Olympic games, i». 132. 
Democritus, the ftatuary, ii. 90. 

Demon afla, the filler of Amphiloeus, 
i. 297. 

——, the daughter of Amphia- 
raus, iii. 14. 

Demophon, i. 83. 

-, a pi&ure of, iii. 174, 

Demofthenes, ftatueof, &c. i. 2i, 

-, i. 88. 

-, txtraCl from the firft ora¬ 
tion of, againft Ariftogiton, iii. 275, 
Dent us, ii. 417. 


Perrhioq# 
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feerfhlon, i. 

Dcfpoina, a facrcd grove of, ii. 343. 
Dexamenus,kingof theOlenians, 1147. 
Diaeut, the Megalopolitan, circumvents 
the Achaians, ii. 198. 

Diaeus, general of the Achaians, the 
nudnefs of, ii. 207. 

Diagon, the river, ii. 147. 

Diagoras, the fon of Damagetus, i. 406. 
Diagoridae, the, lb. 

Diallus, a vi&or in the Olympic pan¬ 
cratium, ii. 121. 

Diana, why reprefented as a huntrefs, 
iii. 4 ? 3 - 

———f accuftomed to be prefent at the ^ 
celebration of her myfteries, iii. 317. 

— -, why called Arifte and Calhfte, 

iii. 250. 

— -Amaryfia, i. 93. 

—— Cedrcatis, a ftatue of, ii. 284. 

--Cnagia, the particulars of, i. 

306. 

— --- Derrhiatis, a ftatue of, i. 316. 

-Ephefia, a ftatue of, i. 140. 

— - - called Eurippa by Ulyfles, ii. 


287. 


of, i. 74 


Iforia, i. 332. 

Laphria, i. 427. 

called Ephefia by all cities, lb. 

Lcucophryne, a brazen ftatue 


——, a ftatue of, i. 307. 
Patroa, ftatue of, i. 161. 
Pheraea, the ftatue of, i. 20 r. 


——-the Saviour, a grove of, ii. 249, 

——— Taurica, aftatue of, i. 65.. 
Dicxarchia, a city near the Tyrrhene 
fea, i. 442. ii. 267. 

Dicon, a vi&or in the Olympic games, 


it. 92. 

Didas, the Olympic pugilift, ii. 65. 

Didymje, the city, iii. 131. 

Diitrephes, a brazen ftatue of, i. 63. 

Dindymene and Attis, the fable of, ex¬ 
plained, iii. 331 * x 

Dine, the town, ii. 266. 

Dinocrates, ii. 376. 

X)inolochus, a vi&or in the Olympic 
race, ii. 85. 

Dinomenes, the fon of Hiero, ii. 117. 
35 6 * 

Dinofthenes, a, vi&or in the Olympic 
ftadium, ii. 131. 

Diodes, i, 424, 

^iogeges, iii. 157, 



Diogenia, i. 112. 

Diomed, the ftatue of, i. lqt. 

-firft inftituted Pythian gamAI 

in honour of Apollo, i. 230. 

— . —, a ftatue of, iii. 129. 

--what is meant by Minerva dt£> 


pc ding the darknefs from the eye* of# 


tit. 


Dionyfiades, the, i. 290. 

Dionyfias, the fountain, i. 444* 
Dionyficles, theftatuary, ii. 131* 
Dionyfius, the ftatuary, ii. 79. 
Dionyfophanes, iii. 4. 

Diophanes, the fon of Difeus, ii. 324* 
Diophantus, the Athenian archon, ii* 
36 :. 

Diorcs, the fon of Amarynceus, ii. 7, 
Dios, the city, iii. 68. 

Diofcuri, the, remarkable ftory of, u 
299. 

■■ —. - —brazen ftatue* of, i. 334. 

--, faid by the Mcftenians to 

be born in their city, i. 428. 

—--, a grove of, ii. 230. 

Dipoenui, the lhtuary, i. 176. 198* 
23!. ii. 49. 140. 

Dirce, the wife of Lycus, iii. 38. 

«-, the river, iii. 54. 

Dilpontcus, the fon of Ocnomaus, ii'. 

Divination by oracles, beautiful expla^ 
nation of, from Jamblichus DeMyf- 
teriis, iii. 352. 

Dius, ii. 8. 

Dodd, Dr. extrafl from his elegant 
tranflation of Callimachus’ hyifin t<y 
Apollo, iii. 328. 

Dodona, an account of the oracle of, 
iif.334. 

Dontas, the ftatuary, ii. 140. 

DonufTa, the city, ii.247. 

Dor.das, i. 145. 

Dorienfes, the return of the, into to 
loponnefus, 11.261. 

Doricus, the fon of Anaxandride*, b 
258. 

Dorieus, a victor in the Olympic pan* 
crafium, ii. 104. 

Dorius, the city, ruins of, i.434. 
Dorycleii, exiles fo called, i. u8« 
Doryclidas, the ftatuary, ii. 49. 

Doryftus, 1.253. 

Dotadas, the fon of Ifthmlus, i. 346. 
Draco, the Athenian lawgiver, iii. 8^. 

Dragons, facrcd to iEfculapw*# *• 4*3* 
, Dragons# 
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•rty facred to AE&ulapius, 

* 94 - . , . . 

thr neiaifl| of a child being 

into oce, iii. 327. 

, the promontory, ii.233. 

a vt&or in the Olympic cha- 

r, ii. io“>. 

a place fo called in Sparta, i. 


too of Dcon, iii. 136. 
l, the city* iii- 108. 201. 
the* i. 3 -9. 

f*ic borfe, the head of, a 
•f. iii. 176. 
va&erioas pugilift in the Oiysx- 
ees, ii. 121. 

1 brazen borfe fo called, i. £5. 
the borfe, iii. 127. 

A cha ran City, ii. 281. 212. 
the (onof ittimiuj, ii. 213. 

: brother of C'eleus, i. 1 74. 
the Athenian arch on, i. 


E. 



EARTH, an opening of, into which 
the water r*n after the deluge ot 

Deacaltoo, i. 49 

why called a mighty goddefs. 

Si* * 5 $- 

the lammit of the, accord in g to 
and Plato, ethereal, ib . 

;ea, previous funab of, given 
hf divinity, and what thefe fignals 

ait, iL 238. 

r, account of, from a Cyprian bo- 

i. 1:4- 
ii. ? 8. 
iii. 143. 

1, the city, iii. ic8. 
is. the piper, iii. 120. 
the fon of Aeropus, i. 1 1 9. 






ii. 261. 











the fon of Hercules, ii. 306. 
the fon of Alcathous, i. 1 -4. 
, the fon of Agis, i. 252. 

, the hero, i. 96. 
a picture of, iii. 17;. 
a por«.h fo called among the 
es, i. 241. 

ifap!c of Arcefilaus, and 
Phiiopoemen, ii. 370. 
die IfUads, ii. 328. 

Iii. 20. 


E&eiue, the, the fuft inhabitants of 
Thebes, iii. ic. 

Edifice in Athens, an account of the 
pictures it contains, i. 61. 

Egyptians, why all the (tattles of their 
daemons were railed on failing telfels, 
i’!. 730. 

Eioneus, a picture of, iii. 179. 

EUfhiis, the river, ii. 339. 

ElalTus, a picture of, iii. 177. 

Elam, the ci(y, iii. 202. 

Eiatas, the fon of Area.', ii. 25?. 

Eicans, the, accufeJ by the Laced*- 
moniansot various crimes, i. 271. 

— --paiticulars of the anti¬ 

quity of, ii. 2. 

———-, partook of the Trojan 

war, ii. 10. 

-•—, unwillingly warred on 

the Athenians, ii- 11. 

— -, oppofed the Spartans, ib. 

- - -- ,united with tiie Macedo¬ 
nians ib. 

■ -- -, aflirted Philip, ib. 

---, warred on die Macedo¬ 
nians, ib. 

- — • , imputed games for boy** 

ii. 22. 

Eici*as, the fon of Lycaon, ii. 256. 

E.eclra, i. 251. 

— -, the town, i. 434. 

-■, a picture of, iii. 173. 

E.eftryon, the father of Alcmene, 1. 

2C8. 

Flegics and funeral dirges accommo¬ 
dated to the melody of pipes, iii. 120. 

Elegy, rhe word, ufrd by i’aufanias as 
fynor.yn.ous with epigram, iii.3 32. 

Elephant, prominences from the mouth 
of, horn* and l.ot teeth, ii. 3 3, 

Eleus, the Ion of Eurycyda, reigned 
over the Epcaii:', ii. 3. 

Elens, king of Elis, ii. 7. 

Eicufis, the hero, i. 113. 

— -a Bceoiian city, iii. 52. 

Eleufinian myftrries, the, Paufanias- 

mtrained bv a UrcacA from Jivulz- 
ing, i. 39. 

-—■— - - — - ydifclofed by 

the latter Piatonitb, i?i. 226. 

Fieuther, the £ n of Apollo, iir. 44. 

-. a Pythian victor, iii. 119. 

Eleutherion, a river ic Myccn*£» i. 

Elis, a Jfatue of, ii. 13c. 

Elide a, ibe river, i. 169. 


Emuuor, 
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dilution* a viftor in the Olympic fta- 
dium, iv. 13 

Embolos, a place fo called in Altis, ii. 

44 * 

Emilus, the ftatuary, ii. 49. 

Emperamus the Spartan, a fervar.t of, 
by committing adultery with the wife 
of a MelTenian,caules Ira to be taken, 
i. 394. 

tnceladus, the giant, ii. 365. 

Endius, the ftatuary, ii. 179. 364. 
Endymion, the adytum of, ii. 2. 

■ . ■ — — the fon of Aethlius* ii. 

20. 

- ■ - , the fable of, explained, iii. 

3 * 5 - 

Enneacrunos, a fountain in Attica, i. 
38. 

Ennus, tTic poet, iii. 176. 

Enopc, the city, i. 336. 

Enudus, the fon of Ancseus, ii. 174. 
Enyahus in fetters, an ancient llatue of, 
i. 297. 

Eoeit the great, verfes fo called, i. 139. 
179. 209. 341. iii. 189. 

-verfes from, iii. 8 5. 97. 

Elpenor, a picture of, iii. 185. 

Ely 1 os, the city, iii. 144. 

Epa ininondas, a remarkable vifton of, 
in a dream, i. 413. 

- .— -* facrificestoBacchusani 

Ifincnian Apollo, i. 4 ic. 

— builds Mclfenc, 1.415, 

416. 

-»—-, particulars of, ii. 279. 

- -reftored Greece to fume 

degree of vigour, ii. 378. 

-—-, a ftatue of, iii. 27. 

- - • —-, the tranfadtionsot, iii. 

28—35. 

- -*-(lain by an Athenian 

at Mantinea, iii. 34. 

Epeboius, the prophet, i. 364. 
tperallus, the prophet, a vidfor in the 
armed Olympic ccu r fe, ii. 13 3. 
Epeus made a wooden ftatue of Venus, 
i. 188. 

—- - - made the wooden horfe, accord¬ 
ing to Homer, i. 219. 

- - , a picture of, iii. 176. 

Ephebeum, a place fo called in Sparta, 

i. 294 

Epliefus, ii. 169. 

Ephialtes,.iii. 62. 

Ephori, the Spartan, i, 


383 

Ephyfc, the daughter'of Ocean, i. 134. 
Epicradius, a victorious pugilift in the 
Olympic games, ii. 114. 

Epicrates, i. 276. 

Epidauria, i. 207. 

Epidaurian kings, an account of, i. 
209. 

Epidaurians, ? theatre of the, i. 114. 
Epidaurus Periphetcs, the fon of Vul¬ 
can, i. 136. 

— — the fon of Pelops, i. 209. 

———— acity oftheEleutherolacones* 
i.319. 

■-called Limera, i.325. 

Epidote. the name of a dxmon venerated 
by the Spartans, i. 305. 

Epigonoi, the, warred on Thcbts, iii. 
21. 

Epigram on the tomb of Phytalus* i. 
108. 

Epimelidcs, i. 436. 

Epimenides, i. 287. ii. 295. 
Epimetheus, a definition of, iii. 24->. 
Epimides.orieof the Curetes, ii. 19. 
Epione, a ftatue of, i. 214. 218. 
Epipyrgidia, a ftatue of Hecatcfo called* 
with three bodies joined in one, u 
222 . 

Epiteles,thc fo* of .^fchynes, remark¬ 
able dream of, i. 413. 

Epitherfes, a victor in the Olympic and 
Pythian games, ii. 128. 

Epochus, the fon of Lycurgus, ii. 260. 
Eponymus the Spartan, i. 281. 
Epopeus, war of, againft the Theban* 

i. 150. 

Erafinus, the river, i. 244. ii. 301. 

*---— — —derives its origia 

from tho Stymphalus of Arcadia, i. 
204. 

Erafus* the fon of Triphylu*, iii* 
126. 

Erato, the nymph, ii. 344. 

Ereftheus, ftatue of, i 77. 

Erenea,the town, i. 137, 

Erefus, a picture of. iii. 179. 

Eretria, enilaved through prodition, 

ii. 192. 

Ergatai, gods fo called, the ftatues of* 
ii. 331. 

Erginus, a king of the Orchomenians* 
and eldeft fon ot Clymenus, iii. 37. 
86 . 

Ergoteles, a vi&or in the Olympic do- 
lichos, ii. 97. 


Erichthoniu^ 
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Erichthonrat* die fable of, explained* 
iii. 213. 

Eridanos, the banks o£, produce the 
black poplar, ii. 40. 
trigone, the daughter of /Egifthus* i. 
185. 

Eriphyle* ii. $1. 5*4. 

■ ■ * the necklace of, iii. loo. 

--, a pidured. iii. 184. 

Erocbus, the city, iii. 108. 

InkUes, the Athenian archoo, iii. 

Ii 4 . 

fexymantlras, the river, it. 17. 147. 305* 
306. 

Erythaea, the daughter of Geryoo, iii. 
. *4*- 

Erythne, the city, mint of, iii. 4. 
frythrri, the* refer their origin to 
Erythrus* the (bo of RJu daman thus* 
ii- * 73 . 

Erjrthnu, the fort of Leucoc, ii. 149. 
£fyx,i. 209 443. 

Eceock*, iii. 13. 

- - the tirft that facriiaced to the 

Graces, iii. 8o. 

Eteomcus, ii. 93. iii. 73. 

Etis, the c»ty, i. :£3* 

Euaechme, tne daughter of Hyllus, i. 

* 4 r * 

Euarphnus. the Spartan, i. 348. 
t, i f 9. 

» ii- ??• 

Esakis, a victorious pugilift in the 
Olympic games, ii. 13 r. 

Euukind) facrificed to as to a god, i. 
167. 

Ennder, the fen of Mercury, ii. 357, 
Evanoridac, the wreftler. ii. 107. 
Evaathcs, the pagiiiii, ii. q6. 
Euantbes, the (on of Oenapicn, ii. 

Eubins, the ftatuary, iii. 2 j. 

Euboea, i. i?0. 

Eubatus, a vi&or in the Olympic rare* 
li. 107. 

Euba’.us, the feo of Carmaoor, i. 223. 
Eucaaapidaa, ii. 316. 

Eocbenor, i. 127. 

Eichir, the ftatuary, ii. 288. 

Euchirus, the fUtuary, ii. 9;. 

Eucies* a rider in the Olympic eontrft 
of boxing with men, ii. i©c. 154. 
Euclides, the ftatuary, ii. 243. 

iii. 136. 





Euergitadas, a noble Meffenian, 1. 397. 

— - ■ » migrates to the mountain 

Lyceus, i. 403. 

Euefperitx, the, a people of Lybia, i. 
4-1. 

Euippc, the daughter of Leucoo, iii. 

8 >. 

Euippus, i. 1*0. 

Eumachus, his account of to 1 © largd 
fkcletotis, iii. 271. 

Eumeles, i. 346. 

Eumelus, the author of a hiftory of Co¬ 
rinth, i. 13 s. 

- ■> verfes of, i. 432. 

--- the architect, ii. 57. 

— --the firft king of Patrse, ii, 

216. 

Eumolpia. a Grecian piece, of poetical 
competition, iii. 114. 

Eumolpus, ftatue of. i. 77. 

Euoomus, the fem of Pry tan is, i. 268, 
Euphaes, the ’on #f AntiocHus. i. 351, 
--, hisfpeecbto the Metlenians, 

*- 3 SS- 

— --~>his fpeech to the Meflenia* 

arn.y, i. 358. 

•—*-and Theopompus tight with 

etch other, i. 361. 

Eupheme, the nurfc of the Mufcs, iii* 
6 +* 

Euphemus, ii. 51. 

— - , the car of i». 6r. 

Euphorhus, the fon of A&hiinachus, t'u 

192. 

Euphorion Chalcidentir, i. 199. ii. 1 * 

178. 

Eupolemus, the architeS, i. 18 r. 

— ■ ■■ -, a victor in the Olympic 

ftadium, ii. 91, 

Eupolus, the Theffalian, ii. 61. 
Euripides, fepukhre of, i. 3, 

--ftatue of, i. 57. 

Euripus, i. lit. 

Eurcpas, the architect, i. 297. 

Europe^ the daughter of Phtmix, ii, 

174. 

Eurotas, the fon of Myles, i. 249. 

-, the river, i. 317. ii. 360. 

Euryaluj, ii. 749. 

-, afUtue of, i. 191. iii. 129# 

-, a pidure of, iii. 174. 

Eurybates, a vidor in wreftling in theJ 
Olympic games, ii. 22. 

■ ; a pidurc of, iii, f 73* 

4 EurycIcSf 
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Etirycles made a bath for the Corin¬ 
thians. i 142. 

Euryctides, the orator, i. 161. 

Eurycrates, thefon of Poly dorns, i. 456. 

Eurycyde, ii. 2. 

Eurydamus, a fiatue of, iii. 144* 

Eurydice, the daughter of Laccdamon, 
i. 290. 

--—•— —» , the wife of Philip, ii- 50. 

Euryganea, the daughter of Hyperphas, 
iii. 13. 

Euryleon, i. 362. 

Euryleonida, a ftatue of, i. 304. 

Eurylochus, a pi<£ture of, iii, 183. 

Eurymachus, a pi&ure of, iii. 180. 

Eurynomus, the d^mon, a picture of, 
iii. 182. 

Eurypon, the fon of Soos, through his 
renown, caufed the Proclidae to be 
called Eurypontidx. i. 

Eurypylus, the fon of Euaemon, par¬ 
ticulars of, ii. 2a 1. 

-, the fon of Telephus, i. 

3;fc. iii. 14. 

Euryfthenes, the fon of Ariftodemus, i. 

25 >• 

Euryftheus, i. 443. 

Eurytion, the centaur, ii. a 16. 

Eurytium, a defolate place in Meflene, 
i. 341. 

Eurytus, the fon of Melaneus, i. 346. 

Euftathius on Homer, a citation from, 
iii. 333. 

Eutelidas, vi&or over boys in the 
Olympic quinquertium, it. 23. 

Eutelidas, the ftatuary, ii. 113. 

Euthymenes, a vi&or in wreftling in 
the Olympic games, ii. 108, 

Euthymus, the Olympic vi&or in box¬ 
ing, ii. 102. 

Eutychides, the ftatuary, ii. 88. gr. 

Excceftides, a victor in the Pythian 
conteft with the two-yoked car, iii. 
420. 

F. 

FABLES of the ancients, a fpecimen 
of the manner Jn which they are to 
he underftood, iii. 221, 222. 

Fear, a ftatue of, i 143. 

Fifties, marine, found in the greateft 
abundance in the river Achclous, i, 

4 ' 5 - 

vojl.iii. 
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Flaminius, the Roman general, con- 
nefts the Achaians and Romans in 
a warlike league, ii. 186. 

- - earneftly endeavours to take 

Hannibal alive, ii. 281. 

Flax, fine, within Elea, ii. 12. 
Fortifications, the, a place fo called in 
Sparta, j. 286. 

Fortune, inftances of, the mutations 
(he caufes in cities, ii. 332. 

- - beautiful apeount of, from 

Simplicius, iii. 3 it. 

Forum, Spartan, the contents of the, 

i. 283. 

Fountain, built by Theagenes, i. il6. 
Fountains of Megaris, i. 122* 

G. 

CABAI.ES, a people fo called, i. 137. 
Cades, i. 105. iii. 110. 

Galatae, the, i. 418. 

Ca.lus, the Roman fenator, feparates 
many cities from the Achaic coun¬ 
cil, ii. 193. ' 

Ganymedes, of what the image, iii. 
322. 

Garaparamon, the Olympic pugilift, 

ii. 65. 

Garates, the river, ii. 382, 

Gate, facred, i. 165. 

Gate, Teneatic, i. 148. 

Gatheatas, the river, ii. 334. 

Gauls, the, an account of their irruption 
into Greece, i. 10—12. iii. 153 
— 170. 

>■ ■ • ■ 1 , remarkable from very early 

periods for acting in defiance of law 
and religion, iii. 357. 

Gelanor, the fon of Sihenela, i. 187. 
Genetyllides, the, ftautes of, i. 4. 

■■ 1 , probably the two 

Venufes, the fupermundane and 
mundane, iii. 220. 

Geranthre, the town, i. 254. 
Geieatis, a city in Sicily, ii. 70. 
Gerenia> i. 319. 336. 

Ceres conducted the Btrotuui colony, 

ii. 172. 

Geronthrse, i. 319, 321. 

Geryon, i. 105. 443. 

Giriadas, the ftatuary, compofed Dori« 
fongs, and a hymn to Minerva, i. 

302. 307. 

C c Clauca% 
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Glaucas, ii. §2. 

GLuce, the fountain of, i. 142. 

- , the Nymph, i’. 265. 

Giauciis, the lhatuarv. ii. 1:1. 116. 

■ — 3. »>cior in the Olympic 

game;, ii:. T 1 9. 

Gl-iucon, a v fbor in the Oly-r.p'c per¬ 
fect cha:*ot-race f ii. 132. 

Clauds. the for. of j£p\tu-: f i. 343. 

■ —, the ftatuary, ii. “9. 

-, the rtvr , a. 2! o. 

A • ^ ^ 9 

■ | ^ • W yl 4 ' • « « N/ f 

-the fan 0:' Sifvahj*, ii. 146. 

— , a p :hure ct. i j. - So. 

-. a die-nan of ih** fra, i : i. 41. 

- —. a \\ ft v ■ s rujilut in the 

3 A - 

Olym.p.~ games, 11. it*. 

-. :h: C'.ian hr.: d-fc-verei the 

arte; :h uer.r.5 .ro.t. . i 1-3. 

Gl.Uii. t‘ <■ rjn« of. ii. 41. 

G!vr»pia the f o'-v . i. -2:. 

r l — I'ko fK # ^ .*.1 4 ii 1 ^ ^ 

' * - - t ' • ^ 4 * % • * • « I V * 

Cnoth; 1 , the Theldhhar.. ii. *»i. 
C-^irT-s, the g’C.tj Cries and Pro¬ 
fs rp-re u. '2~. 

Gods. tr.e, c. iei bv the ar.cierts a 


eolden cha 

n, on a c> 

>-jnt r 

£ 1 - 

4 1 w It 

c jnne 

v..tii tach ” 

f r ^ — 

* • i • ) •• Mm 4 

eorrup'jble 

nature, *: . 

2 c. 


,—, proved 

rom mi 3 ; 

w iJ 4 ^ 

a’t u a- 

r;tv to hive 

1 ^ 

- ^ v U M 

in all 

— — 

4 1A • ♦ * — 


ries if.t.T. 

-Prodrome an, the meaning of, 


-, an accmtnt of thofe that were 

calea by the Greek;, the twelsc, 

• • < 
in. 2 ~o. 

Goden age. the mean’ng of the, iii. 
Jib. 

Gona'Ta, the daughter of S.c;cn, i:. 

f s 

Gonippu*, i. 414. 

Gor?a;-». i. 124. 

Gorgia*, the Leontme, a lbatue of, ii. 
1:4. i»i. ’51. 

- - --, Plato’s account 

of, in. 526. 

Gorgophonc, the daughter of Perfeus, 
i 250 3*2. 

Gorgus, the fon of Ar.ftomenej, i. 393. 

— - ■ - ^ a victor in the Olympic <ju:n- 

qaertium, ii. 126. 129. 

Gorryni, ii. : 7 . 

Gortynius, an appcllatloa of ^fcuh. 
pxs, j. 1 62. 


E 

Gortynius, the river, if. ty. 327, 
Cortys. the village, 11. 320. 

-, the fon ot Stymph.ilus, ii. 26c, 

Graces. the, a £-ove facrcJ to, i. 13$. 

-a*.cor>i’mg to Hefind, the 

d juehters of Jupiter and Eurynome, 
iii. 8 t. 

-names of, ib. 

the daughters of Aigle and 
the Sun according to Arrtimachus, ib, 
Crais, the for. ot Echclatus, i. 25'. 
Gramarius, brazen llatue of, i. 168. 
Grecian citie;, that oppofed Xerxes at 
Thcrmopyl*, an enumeration ot ike, 

iii. 1:4. 

Greece, mi j fortunes of, and war againll 
the Macedonians, i. 7-1—72. 

- . . , a tta'ue of, ii. 130. 

-, the extreme imbecility of, in 

the one hundred and fixtieth Olym- 

i , ** t » 

^ 1 » • ♦ - 1 ■ • 

G;e:iv=, the, thipwreck of, at Capha- 
rcus, i. con. 

-, 1 jeh as were forrr.eily 

reciccned wife, concealed their vsif- 
dom in xnign.:*, ii 269. 

-, employ more ancient in- 

fieai o r more rccenr names in pottiul 
competitions, ii. 213. 

Griffn-, 1. h"'. 

Callus, the fon cf Xenophon, ii. 273. 
iii. 31. 

Gvoes, the fon of Dafcvlus, i. jr.S. 
CyrmafiuiT', ca : led Ptoleimeum, con¬ 
tents cf the, i. 45. 

-in Elis, ii. 153. 

Gytheum, i. 319. 

H. 

HiEMONIiE, a place in Arcadia, 

5 J; 359- 

Ha!:artus,the fonof Therfander, iii.Jo. 

--the city, iii. 74, 

HulicarnafTus, i. 225. 

H.dice, i. 242. 

Jlalirrhothius, i. 58. 

Hahtaea, the fountain, ii. 180. 
HaliutTa, the ijljnd, i. 23^. 

Halmus, the fo.i of Sifyphu-, iii. 6,. 
Halus, a plure in Arcadia, ii. 31Q. 
Hama, the fountain, ii. 230. 
Hanniba’, ii. 2S0. 

Hares, white, ii. 293. 


Harmoftai 
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Marmoftai, the prefers iii. 16. 
Harpalus, 12? 

Harpi.unteih 1... : . 1^8, 

lljipiiiht, 'ru rj’ua wr, ib. 

Harped, i 1 •*• 

He arth or cht g* uj, called PiodrOmean, 
j. 12 . 

Hccaerga, i. izj. 

Hccacige, ii. 19. 

HccdUr.u , the Milefian, i. 332. 341. 
ii. 6 . 

Hecate, why called Enodian, iii. 306. 
Hecatus, the prophet ot the Lacedx- 
mou.ans, 1. ,82. 

-- -— -, a ftratagem of, 

: • 399* 

Hedlor, a picture of, iii. 19^. 

1 Icgeiau.'-j tlie fon of ryrrhenus, i. 

104. 


Helos, a maririme Achaian town, i. 

*55- 

-, the ruins of, i. 321. 

Hemoche, the daughter of Creon, iii. 
22. 

Hera, the promontory, ii. 178. 

Herad a, the vilHge, ii. 152- 
HeraUr'cs, the torrent, iii. 2 if. 

Heiacinix, the, contend for Argot and 
1.2C d:trncn, i. 1 '-$. 

-- —, the return of, 1. 743. 

Heidc'liues. ii. b;. 

-governor of the Delphi, iff. 

rch. 

He 1 tea, the city, ii. 3 1 

He nee us, the fon of Lycaon, ib, 

Hercu.es, i 229. 

■ - - , particulars of the facrifice to 

h m, i 162. 


Hegemone, one of the Graces accord. 

ing 10 the Alhemai.t, iii 81. 
Hegefarchus, a victorious pugjl.lt in th© 
Olympic games, ii. 1.9. 

Hegeflnous the poei, veii'es of, iii. 63. 
Hegus tli Troerenian poet, *. 4 
Helen, a baih of, 1. 139. 

-, a pidture of, in. • 7 \ 

- - , the rape ot, (hewn to be fabu¬ 
lous according to Stelkhurus and 
Plato, iii. 3 I. 

Helene, the delcrt iflaml, ii. 2*9. 
Helenas, apietuieol, iii. 174. 
Heliaea, a place ot judgment among 
the Athenians, i. f.3. 

Helice, an Achaian city, ii. 181. 237. 
fluken from ns foundation by 
an earthquake, ii. 39. 

Helicon, moun , the c ontents of, iii. 70. 
Heliflon, the fon of L.caon, ii. 25$. 

-the city, ii. 257. 

- ■ - , the river, ii. 17. 324. 

He) jus, the youngeft fon ot Perfeus, i. 

3 M 

Hellanicus, i. 1 4?. i c o. 

- -— , the Olympic vi< 5 tor, ii. 106. 

Hellanodicai,orthe juJgesof the Olym¬ 
pic fames, ii. 25. 

Hehanodicon, a place fo called in Elis, 

ii. 156. 

Hellas, once a part of Theflaly, i. 316. 
Hellebore, two forts of, in Auticyra, 

iii. 210. 

Ilelleuium, a place in Sparta fo called, 
i. 2S6. 


-, the children of, their return, 

i. 17 ♦ 

-» a fhm'c and trophy of, i. 279, 

-, an ..rmed tlatue of. i. 295. 

-, the c.. :fc of his warring oa 

Hi: ico' n arta his Ions, ii. 

-u unjuttiy treated by Augeat, 

4. 

-- wared upon Augeas, ib. 

- flew the t ns of .VOr, ib. 

-took and plundered Elis, ii. 6 m 

-, one of the Curetes, ii. 19. 

-a U1 ge braacn ftatue of, ift 

Olympia, ii. 78. 

-, 3 gymnafium and ftadium of# 

iii. :6. 

-, one of thofe that are called 

the Idxi DaCtyli, iii. 42. 

-Rinoto|»uftes, a ltatue of, iii. 


35- 


(trancing the dragons, th« 
meaning of, iii. 238 . 

the hero, defeended from a 


god of that name. iii. 29:. 


——--, the fon of Alexander, iii. 17* 

■-a fountain fo called, i. 23 w 

Ilercy.u, the river, iii. 91,92* 

Henna?, i- 279* 

Hcrma-uni, ii. j’J* 

Herme: Age tor, a ltatu; of, ii. 329. 
Hermefunak, a victorious wreftler in 


the Olymp c games, ii. 133. 

, a writer of elegies, ii 


214. 216. 281. iii. 82. 

Iiermias, extract from the MS. Com- 
C c 2 men Cary 
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nectary of, on the Phaedrus, iii. 
jio. 224. 

Hermion, the fon of Europs, i. 236. 
Hermione, the daughter of Meneldus, i. 

.*5 

-----—, a 

fbuue of, iii. 144* 

Hermiooe, the city, i. 23*. 
Hermiontaifet, their mode of facrifice, 

i. 240. 

Hennogenes, the ftatuary, i. 140. 
HermoJychut, i. 66. 

Hennon, the ftatuary, » 288. 

———, the arch«tr<ft, ii. 1 39. 
Herodes, the architect, i. 5 .. iii. I9T. 

--the Athenian, i. 137. ii. 

146. 1:4. 

Heredotv', i. 9^. 125. 178. 193. 2:3. 

- 5 - 33 • 44 *- *«• T 94 - 2CO - 2C2 * 

«—- the Claxomeman, a ftatue 

of, ii. 13:. 

Heroes, the armour cf, according to 
Homer, brixen, i. 257. 

Heroes, araorg men, the charadler- 
iftics of, iii. 229. 

•-, why called dem’gods, iii. 23 I. 

He rophile, the Sibyl. iii. 132. 

. . . . . — — ■ t Oracle of, :b. 

— . . ., remarkable account of, 

from the M>. Commentary of Her¬ 
nias on the Phcdrus, iii. 331. 
Hefiod,i 5.8.82.125.1:2.161.211. 

ii. 294. iii. 59. 82. 119. 

■ • - , a brazen ftatue of, iii. 60. 

■ ■ - - , a ftatue of, iii. 66. 

--, a catalogue of the works of, 

aii. 71. 

— > the meaning cf an afTerticr. of, 
in his Catalogue of Women, iii. 

*79. 

Helper an regions, the fecret meaning 
of the, iii. 295. 

Hefperkks, the meaning of the golden 
apples of the, ib. 

Heftiara, the Euboean city, ii. 1S6. 
Hetoemodes, a ftatue of, i. 292. 
Hicrtas, the fon of Ariftocrates, ii. 

164. 

Hiera, the city, iii. 131. 

Hiero, a vidor in the Olympic games, 
ii. 117. 356. 

Hi eroo efarea, a Lydian citr, ii. 8z. 
Hserooyxnus, ii. 316. 

«—; " Aniriw, a rictoriaus 


wreftler in the Olympic fames, Ii. 
116. 

Hilota, the, i. 315. 368. 

Himc.aeus, the poet, iii. 178, 
Hipragoras, ii. 68. 

Hipparchus, i. 63. 

H’ppafus flies to Samos, i. 171. 
Hippia, the god dels, ii. 765. 

Hippias, the fon of Piiiftratus, i. 63. 
- - the fophift, ii. 76. iii. 323. 

- the ftatuary, ii. izi. 

Hippo, the daughter of Scedafus, iii. 

20 . 

. Hippocoon, i. 18;. 250. 

Hippocrates, the fon of Ariphion, iii. 
14 * 

-, the phyfician, iii. 107. 

-, trie brother of Epicydes, 

ii. 1 t 8. 

Hippocrene, the fountain, i. 229. 
Hipp- rio-mium, a building in Altis, 
11. fco. 

H.ppodamia, ii. 50. 142. 

Hippodrome, the, in Olympia, partku.- 
larsof, ii. 14*. 

--, the name of the forum in 

Elis, ii. 156. 

— — - - the, of Apollo, iii. 212. 

llippola, the city, i. 333. 

Hippolytas, i. 213. 

——-, a grove of, i. 229. 

——, according to the Trocze* 
nuns, forms that conftellation which 
is called the charioteer, i. 230. 
Hippcmachu;, a victorious pugilift in 
the Olympic games, ii. 118. 
Hippomedon, foundations of the houfe 
of, i. 244. 

HippoTT.er.CJ, i. 376. 

Hippca, the Elean pugilift, ii. 90. 
Hippofthenes, a viiftor i.i WTeftling in 
the Olympic games, ii. 12. 
Hippotes, the fon of Phylas, i. 289. 
Hippothoon, i. 114. 

Hippothous, the fon of Cercyon, ii. 
262. 

Hippotion, ii. 76. 

Hiraeus, the ity, i. T78. 

Holmones, the c’ty, iii. 53. 


Homer, 

1. 5. 

46. 

64. 8 

2. 92. 

IIT. 

112. 

151. 

169. 

172. 

, 99 * 

219. 

225. 

242. 

* 57 * 

269 

. 318. 

33 ^* 

332 . 

336. 

34 '* 

419. 

4 2 3 > 

424. 

426. 

4 * 5 - 

434 - 

443 1 

444 * 

ii. 7 * 


21. 



INDEX. 


ai. x8. 40. 57. 72. 99. 180. 237, 

244. 2>3. 257. 269. 292. 299. 
300. 306.309.312. 331. 342. 347. 

351, 352. 367, 368. 373 - 379 - 
iii. 2i. 38. 43. 49. 58. 96—98. 
108. 117 —119. 131. 39. 1.19. 

* 73 ' J 75 * * 77 > 178. 181. 187. 197. 
209. 212. 

Homer never faw an elephant, i. 33. 

- . , extract from his hymn to 

Ceres, i. 174. 

—— what he alludes to by a people 
unacquainted with the fca, iii. 225. 

■ ■ —, meaning of ;he infernal rivers 

mentioned by him, iii. 232. 

-, the meaning of a remarkable 

paflage of, iii. 361. 

— - - ■■■, author of the poem called the 

Small Iliad, iii. 309. 

.. , the blindnefs of, ftiewm to be 

fabulous, and the meaning of it ex¬ 
plained, iii. 301 

— - - , that the Ili?d and OdyfTey of, 

are to beconfidered as divine fables, 

iii. 300, 

— --, two lines of, in the Iliad, not 

under tiood by any of his tranflators 
and modern commentator , iii. 98. 

- . . . a word of, in the tilth Iliad, 

how underftood by the Eleans, iii. 

33 °- 

- -, a verfe of, i. 170. 179. 204. 

312.36- ii. 165. 243. iii. 39. 200. 
3 = 6 - 33 - 

———, verfesof,i. 142.153. 196.112. 

* 53 * 3 ' 5 * 3 3 39 - ij - ’ 5 * 7 - 151. 

x 59. 162. 2'3 227. 247. 258. 295. 

311. 327. iii. 11, 12. 63. 82. 

84. 90. too. ir 17*. 18,, 186. 

249. ?90. 297, 2 8. w 00. 3 n. 317. 

319. 322 323. 340. 344. 2>x, 3>2. 

— - -, from his hymn to 

Ceres, i. 42 . 

Horfe, a brazen one in Olympia, en¬ 
dued with the power ot railing in 
living horfes ihe hinpomanes, ii. 81. 
Houfe, among the Phliafians, called 
prophetic, i. '73 

Human life, the different ages of, on 
the earth, corrcfpond to the order of 
the univerfc, iii 292. 

Humble men, according to Ariftotle, 
flatterers, iii. >6o. 

Hyacinthia, i. 273, 

Hyamia, i. 377. 
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Hyampolis, the city, iii. 108, 206. 

Hyante*, the, iii 10. 

Hyanthidas, i. 145. 

Hybi Hides, the Athenian at chon, U* 
110. 

Hydra’s heads, the fecret meaning of 
the, iii. 303. 

Hydrea the liland, i 237* 

Hycttus, the city. iii. 53. 84. 

Hygia, or Health, why called the 
daughter and wife of i£fculapius» 

iii 237. 

Hylac, a place belonging to the Mag- 
netae, iii. 193. 

Ilyllus, the fon of the Earth, i. 10$, 

--, a victor.ous wteftler in the 

Olympic games ii 123. 

the fan * f Hercules, (lain by 
Echemus, ii. 261. 

Hylycus, the river, i. 231. 

Hypanis, the river, i- 442. 

Hvpip.r, a Lydian city, ii. 82. 

Hypafouorus, the ftatuary, ii. 314. iii, 
129. 

Hypenas Pifseus, v;<£tor in the twofold 
courl'e in the Olympic games, ii. 22. 

Hyporlius, i. 81. 

Hyperboreans, a people beyond the 
Thracians, mentioned by Callima¬ 
chus in his hymn to Delos, iii. 254. 

Hyperea. the city. i. 225. 

Hvpcrenor, the Spartan, iii. 10. 

Hvpcretes, a king of the TroezenianSj 
i. 225. 

Hyperion, i. 126. 

Hyperippe, ii. 2. 

Hypermneffra, the daughter of Danaus, 
i. x v 8. 

— - -- ; -, a ftatue of, iii. 129. 

H\peroch'is, aCutruean, iii. 135. 

Hyperteleaton, a place fo called in Spar¬ 
ta. i. 323. 

Hypfos, a place fo called in Sparta, 
i. 329. 

Hypfus, the city, ii. 257, 

Hyrieus, iii. 87. 

Hyrmina, the daughter of Epeus, ii. 2. 

-. a city in Elea, ii. 4. 

Hyncthium, 1. 1 16. 

Hymeiho, ib. 

Hyrncthus, i. 209. 

Hyfgina. the plants, iii. 208. 

Hyfia, the city, ruins of, iii. 4. 

Hyfmon, a victor in the Olympic quirt- 
quertium, ii. 91. 

CC3 


lacchui. 
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INDEX. 


I. 


1 ACCHUS, xftatue of, boldin’ a torch, 
i. 6. 

I al menus, the fon of Mars, iii. 8 3 . 
JamblLhus De Myftrnis, beautiiul ex- 
trad from, iii. i. 3 I. 
lambra us, the river, 11. 175* 

Itmidae, the prophets, it. 88. 

lam feus i. y Z- 

Jafetis a pi&ure of, iii. 187. 

lafis rhe Nymph, ii. 151. 

latiU', ore ot the Cureles, ii. 19. 36-. 

Jafoa, i. 1,3. ii. 51. 

lafus, 1. 178. 

Ibyens, i. 15.. 

lianas, the father of Penelope, i. 284. 


Iolaus, the fon of the brother of Her¬ 
cules, ii. 167. 

- (he 'o: o' Ip’ tcies, ii- 2S8. 

■ - ■ ■■ the G\ 

♦ 

Ion, the Ion of J- r. 

--, th- f<n of Gj • 

-tilt tr<:C jy-rt 

Iones, the *£■ .•* . 

p r oJit on, ii. 19 . 

Ionian* >r. V.hai ns. vhe *\ jr b<*»'v*cn, 
1 . 6 

— ■ the, a ve. tef ! -> Attica, ii. 


t Hi. 5 O. 

1 . £4. 

* T 

" 3 • 

p‘ .hrough 


■ t 6 


.expe 'ed >ytheAch ians, 


11. 1 o 

loohon the GiK ! Iun i 1 
# 

| p a a citv >• me rlchre i. 4 


3*7. 


I ji - • th: 

’■iv-. ii 8 


Icarus Hyperefi*nfi=, i. 

3 " 9 * 

1 p- .. 1 w U 1 h 

: 1a he» c 

hotelraus, 1. 

Icafius. a vi&orious 

wreitler in the 

+43 



Olympic gime*, ii. 

’33 

I. h.-:-iei, • 
• 

i*’o of T . 

... theus iii. 

Iecus, a victor in the 

Olvmp.c <juin- 

33 

gm 


quirt urn, i*.. 113. 


It hi tamas 

4 

the lo-- of A . 

t-.nnr, i. 443. 

Ichth-ophagi, i. 8. 


i i 

a i*ictu e of, 

iii. 82. 

Ictinus, the a chite 1 

» 3 3 * 

Ipf: •es-a. 

Ida the Nymph ii. 

V 5 • 

Ip i ci 

1* 



-, the mother of the 

Si:>yl Hero.hile, 1 :i. 135. 

Idarus. a victor in the O.ympic f'a- 
dium. ii. if. 

Idas, the eideft fon of Arhareus 1 342. 

one of the Carete* ii. : 9. 
Idomeneus, ii. '7. 

1 lei, ike town i. 16. 

Iliad, the imaii, the author of the, i. 

33 6 - ... 

— ■ - - - -—, 111. 170. 

Illyrians, ftratagem cf the, towards the 
Mothoraeans, i. 440. 

Imeros, the meaning of the word ac¬ 
cording ’o Plato, ni. 280. 
Immaradus. i. 111. 

Inachu*, an Argive river, i. 184. ii. 
266. 

Incantation, curnus account cf. from 
a very rare Grech MS. of PfeJus, 
iii. 324. 

Indus and the Nile breed crocodiles, i. 

435 - 

Ino, oracle of, i. 334. 

, the fymbolical figoificatioa cf, iii. 

279. 

I .opus, the river, i. 148. 

1 .ycus, a Sicilian dry, ii. 176. 

Jo, i. 7 


Ip:.i-, th • : • -'lor, i *84. 

Ipl.itu- c.ta.'Ui.eu .... a v • t Olym¬ 
pic, it. t 0. 

Iphoiaminn, a hui uing lo called in 
A tis, it. 14-. 

Ira taken by the Lacedaemonians, i. 

: ’3 • 

Kcgoras, i. 259 

Ifchys, the fon of Eiatus, i. 210. ii. 

*59- 

Ifis, an adytum facred to, iii. 9*). 

—, the Paneguris of, par t.^uiar* of, 

ib. 

-, ihe tears of. faid to caufe the Nile 

to irrigate the Helds, iii 1 7. 

-, the meaning of thii aiferticn, iii. 

561. 

Ifis, the fame with Miners--*, iii 2S6. 
Ifmen us, the fon of Ap i! * iii 23. 
liberates, natue of i 49. 

:ius, the fon of GUucus i. 34ft. 
Illhinus, Corinthian, topography of, i. 
1 6. 

Ifihm-i', • e in Troezenia, i 234. 
Iifrri .hr r uchrero* Tirr'ias, ill. 24# 
Iih*rr.c- ,s 2 pivturc of, in. 173. 
Ironus, ii. 2. 

y the fon of Amphiclyon, iii. 1, 




" 8 . 


I»y*i 



I N D E X. 



Itjrs, i. 6$. 

J uno, the nurfes of, i. lSf, 
uno, Ocgophagus, i. 297. 

Juno, the temple of- among the Eleans, 
the particulars of, ii. 46—bo. 

—-, a prove of ii. 2'5. 

-, a fable of, 1 i 1. 6. 

-, cal'ej Numplieuomene by the 

Pla’xenfe;, ib. 

-—•, called Teleiaby the Plai^enfes, 
ib . 


—, why repreCmted holding in one 
of her hand- a pome 0 ranatc, lii. 9' . 
Jupiter, remarkable tUtae of, i. ' iS. 

--, a wooden flatue of, with th*ee 

e^es, i. zo>. 

-, an ancient brazen flatus of, 

ib. 

■ - », many ftatues of, ii. 71 — 


73* 

—- Apefanttu<:, i. 177. 

- Apom \ius. ii. 39. 

-- hleuthcrius, fla ue of, i- 8. 

- Euanemus, the meaning of, 

i i. 305. 

- Hvmcthian, flattie of, i. 94. 

- Ithoma.as, a flatue of, 1. 335. 

- Laphyflius, a g-.-ve of, iii. 79. 

-~ — Lvcaejn, remarka&ic account 
of a grove of, ii ',40. 

- the MaJiinator, the flatuc of, 


»* 1 V 7 * 

— — Meihchius, fliewn to be the 
fame with t'ie dtruion m the Orphic 
hymn iii. 272. 

- f ( he flatuc of, i. 

18 j. 

- Moiragctes, a flatue of, ii. 




Orkios, a flatuc of, ii. 73. 
Paneileman, i. 220. 

Pl rtiethi-.n, 1. 94. 

Phyxiua, iii 29 \ 

why called and vWv* > iii. 


222- 

- why rep;efented with a feep- 

tre, iii 2 ( o. 

-, why called Po'ieus, iii. ;3*7. 

-tcrelfrial, flatue of, i. 141. 

— Molt high, flatue of, ib. 

- evinced h.s approbation of the 

art of Phidias, ii. ^1. 

—.—, why fo many nations hive 
aflerted that he was born and edu¬ 
cated among them> iii. 313. 


Jupiter, why reprefented with three 

eyes iii. 298 

—, Neptune, and Pluto, an ac- 
ecu tor, from Praclus in 284. 
jup.ie.s, the three, mentioned iy Pau- 
fanias, an explanation of, ib, 

K. 

KINO, the, among the Lacedtemo- 
nins how jjdj.d, i. 262. 

Kuu • !cd~c, th; .vhole of, comprehend¬ 
ed m leif-knovviedge, iii. 358. 



LAB. 4 .X, the pugilift, ii. 9o. 

Labd icus, (lie fon of Po'yJore, iii. i r. 
Labotas, the fon of Echcftratus, i. 

2 3 - 

Laced-rmon gave names to the Laconic 
region and inhabitants, i. 249. 
-—, the anceflor of Prtxeus, 

ii. 217, 

Lacedemonian kings, an account of the 
moll ancient, i. * 5. , 25 1. 
Lacedemonians, the, collecf an army 
agiiiifl 1 Ik* I h.*kans i. 202. 

-—-—>, manh ta battle, 

with tire mei -dy of pipes the lyre 
and the ha. p i. 3 3. 

-. the minner in 

wh'ch they c.. n.nence h v h.,'ies 
ayaii.ft *he Mefl* :mn> 1.34 —; 50. 

*—-■ -—-, put to flight by 

t! e '' l e .7 ..a s i 3 1. 

-- lead an army 

ae 1. '* •'t' o p . 366 

—--- particulars of the 

ba: uetween t .on and the Mef- 

K.i'a. s, i. t6 ., 367. 

--. (he conduct of, 

tow ■: •? the Mt (Fenians, i. 377. 

•-- 1 fubvert Ithome, 

/ 

——*— -, vanq ilflied by the 

A - I li. 2 01. 

----, attack Megalo- 

P i 1 '. " ’ ). 

Lacharet i. 7 ■. 

Lac id a the town, i. 108. 

Laciu , the hero, grove of, ib. 
Lacraies, the architect, ii, 139, 

C c 4 Lacratcsi 
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LxnM, tbe eo ama itr of the JEt o- 
lians, iii. 157. 

Ladas, tfccftatueof, i. 188. 

■-*, ite ftadium, ii. 282. 

Lade* the ifland, i. 1.-4. 

Ladocus, tbe fon of Echemus, ii. 359. 
Ladon, the river, ii- 17. 151. 293. 

3 ‘‘‘ 5 - . 

the architect, i. 297. 

•, the fen of Cypl’clus, ii. 26a. 
Laias, the fon of Oxylus, ii. 9. 

Lai das, a vidor in the Pythian pan¬ 
cratium, iii. 1:1. 

Lai us, the foo of Lsbdacus, iii. ir. 
Lalichmion, a place fo called in the 
Elean Gymnafium. ii. 155. 
Lamedoa, tranfafliom of, and of others 
that reigned in Sicyon, i. 151. 
Lamia, i. 223. 

Lamp is, ti&o: in the Olympic qum- 
quernum, ii. 12. 

Lamps 'Ter-huming, a large account 
tf, iii. 7 

Lamp—1 the foo ot Pro la—, ii. 5.96. 

»■ -, a ftatue of, ii. ji. 

Lamm, the river iii. *2. 

Lancea, the lountain, i. 518, 
Laodamas, in. .3. 

Laodice. the daughter of Agapencr, 
ji. i6f. 

laomedon, a pifiure of, iii 179. 
Laaoome, the mother of Amphitryon, 
ii. 286. 

Laphais Pbiiafius, the ftatuary, i. 
162. ii- 2,6 

Lap has the Argive, a tr* p hy of, i. 
19$. 

Laphriuf, the brother of Cafialius, ii. 
tl ~‘ 

Lapithx the, ji. 28. 

Lapithr m in Taygetus, i. 316. 
Larift*. temer, i. 103. 

Larilfu? the iver, ii. 163. 212. 
Larynx*, tbe daughter of Cynus, iii. 

5 2 ' 

-— , the city, iii. 52. 

Las, 1 city of the Eieuthrrolacone*, i. 

3 * 9 - 3 -Q- 

Lafr. . ■ c - 

La 1 a’.: - . \i 0 o in the Olympic 

v re 11. I 0. 

U oi.« adarurab-e acccunt of, from 
tht MSb St.hoi. of Prociu* on the 
Ciatylui in 281 

Laugh* r, which wooceaL feme noxious 


defign, called by Homer, Sardoniar, 
iii. 149. 

Laurium, i. 1. 

Lesrna, the harlot, i. 63. 

Learchus of Rhegium, the ftatuary, i. 

304* 

Lebadea, the city, iii. 91. 

LcbaOes, iii. 91. 

Lebena, a Cretan city, i. 2x1. 

Leches, i. i' 3 . 

Lcdon, a Phocic city, iii# 106. 108, 
198. 

Leifus, iii. 02. 

Leieges, the. ii. 169. 

Lelex i. 116. 338. 

-• tbe firft Laconian king, i. 2^9. 

Leochares, the ftatuary, i. 68. ii. 60. 

Leocydes, ii. 276, 277. 

Leogonis, the fon of Procle-, ii. 175. 

Leo.., the fon of Eurycrates.. i 256. 

-, avi&orinthe Olympic games, 

ii 91. 

1 eon .carom. the building, ii.43. 

l.ecnida:, i. 258. 

——- ■ - oppnfes Xerxes at Thermo- 
py.se. i. :6?. 

-is compelled to abdicate the 

kingdom, i. 7 - 

-, a vi&or m the Olympic race, 

ii. .it. 130. 

Leontifcus, a vnftor in the Olympic 
games ii 89. .. 

Leontcmcnes, the fon of Tifamenus, 
ii. (Si. 

Leofthenes and his children, a picture 
of, i. 

— - - - chofen gereral of the forces 
. gainftthe M?cedor.ians, i. 71. 

Leotychides, king of the Spartans, al¬ 
ways vidteriou.', i. 269. 

lepreatc, the, i. 27». 

—— ---, what they relate, ii. 13. 

Lepretrt, a town of the fc.le.ins, ii. 12. 

lepreus. the fon of Pergeuj. ib. 

Lcrna, the fountain, i. n b. 

Lem^an myiteries, faid to have been 
irftituted by Philammon, i. 245. 

Lel'che- a building in Delphos, iij. 172. 

Lehheus Pyrrhaus, the poet, iii. \ 74, 
175.179. 

Lefla the village, i. :o8. 

Lethe, the water of ;ii 03. 

Letrini, a town in E.is, ii. 152. 

Leu. .i’.a, the river, i. 4*3. 

Leucippide?, the, i. 290. 

Leucippus, 
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Leucippus, the Ton oFPerieres, i. 33$. 



the foa of Oenoraaus, 



2)8, 299. 

Leucon, iii. 80. 

Leuconia, the fountain, i*i. 361. 
Leu&ra, i. 319. 335. 

Leucyanias.. the river, ii. 147. 
Libethrus, t!u fountain, iii. 79. 
Libon, :he architect, ii. 26. 

Libya alone produces terreftrial croco¬ 
diles, i. 215. 

Libye, the daughter of Epaphus, i. 


130. 

Licetus, iii. 243. 

Lichas, his interpretation of an ora¬ 
cle, i. 256. 

Lila;a, the city. ii*. 108. 

— .- -, one of the Naiades, and the 

daughter of CephilTus, iii. 199. 
Limera, i 3 9. 

Limon, the fon of Tegeates, ii.379. 
Linus, the poet, ii. 294. 

* -, the fon of Urania, 

iii. ( 4. 

—- — , called Oitolinos. iii. 65. 

• -, a long fo called by the Greeks, 

and which was denominated by the 
Egyptians, Maneroon, iii. 65. 
Lipanei. the. a colony of Guidians, 
iii i’I. 


Locri 11 ) pocnemidii, the, iii, ioz. 

Locrus, the datuary, i. 21. 

7 .ocuds. i. 69. 

Lophis, the river iii. 77. 

L us, the river, i. 435. 

Love vencrjt d by the Thefpians be- 
\ond all the gods, iii. 59. 

Loxi, i. 99. 

Lucian, extract from the Cataplus of, 
iii. 249. 

Lucina, the daughter of Juno, accord¬ 
ing to the Cretans, i. 49. 

•-, called Eulinon by Olcn, ii. 


3 co. 

■ , the mother of Love, according 
to the poet Oien. tii. 59. 

Lupias, an Italian city, between Brun- 
dufium ;tnd Hydros, ii. 1 39. 

Lutmphoros, die name of the prieftefa 
of Venus, i. 164. 

Lycaon, the fon of Pelafgus, particulars 
of, ii. 254. 

Lycas inftituted a chariot race, ii. 87, 

L)cjeus, the mountain, ii. 344. 
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Lyceas, what he afferts in his ver/et, 

i. 1S8. 

■ » -■ ■, the hiftorian, i. 202. 

Lyceatse, the city, ii. 257. 

Lycinus, a vidtor in the Olympic 
horfe-race, i». 8 7. r 14.. 

Lycius, the ftatuary, the fon of Myron, 

ii. 67. 

Lycomedes, the fon of Apollo, byPar- 
thenope, ii. 174. 

-, the fon of Creon, a pic¬ 
ture of, iii. 174. 

Lvcomida, i. 62. 

Lyc0rea, the city, iii. 117. 

Lycormas, a vidor in the Pythian con- 
tell with the vaulting colt, iii. nr. 
Lycortas, the Megalopoiitan, ii. 190. 
}o6. 

Lycotus, the fon of Apollo, iii. 117- 
Lycofura, an Arcadian city, the firft 
that the fun beheld, ii. 344. 
Lycuryus. i. 253. 

-, the ltatue of, i. 294. 

- changed the cuftoin of 

faertheing a man by iot, to the 
fcourging of young men with whips, 
i. 30:. ii. 149. 

. the fon of Aleus, ii. 260, 

Lycu ia, a place in Arcadia, ii. 297* 
Lycus the fon of Pandion, i. 739. 342- 
-—-—- gave ora¬ 
cles, i. 394. 

Lycus, a victor with the vaulting horfe 
in the Olympic games, ii. 122. 

• a king ol Thebes, iii. 11# 

—-—, (he prophet, iii. 136. 

Lydiadas a commander of the Megt- 
lopolitans, ii. 276. 

-— , king of the Megalopolitans, 

ii 31S. 

Lydians, Perfic, iii- 324. 

Lygdamis, a victor in the pancratium 
in the Olympic games, ii. 22. 
Lymax, the liver, ii. 351. 

Lvnceus, i 178. 206. 342. 

-, a flatue of, iii. 129. 

Lyrcea, i. 206. 

Lyrcus, a ltatue of, on a column, i. 


207. 

Lyfander, tranfaftion? of, i. 262. 

«- - , faid to hive feen Ammon in 

. a dream, i. 30'. 

-.. , a flattie of, ii. 93. 

•-, particulars of, iii. 74— 


Lyfidice, 


76 . 
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Ljfidice, the daughter cf Pclops, ii. 

2 6. 

Lyhmachus thrown into a dea with a 
lion, i. 14. 

-, particulars of, i. 25—28. 

Lffippe, the wife or Prelaws, i:. 5. 
X.j£ppus, the thatuary. i. 161, 62. 

B. $3, 8 '. 96, 97. 126. 135. iii, '9. 

64 . 

— --—, a v:glorious weiHer in the 

Olympic fames ii. »3». 

Lyfhs, a ftuue o cailej i 140. 
Lyfon, the painter- i 9. 

Lyius, the ftatuary, ii. 132. 

M. 

MAC ARHUS, the Ton of JEc lus, 
in 215. 

— - - - - -- Lycaon, 

ii 256 

Mactria the city, ii. 257. 

--- the fountain, i 96. 

Machserlon, ii 2-9. 

Machir.idas. the tyrant, i.422. 
Meander, the river, i. 1^8. ii. 266. 
20'. 

Maenalus, the city. ii. 257. 

Mara, a part of the plain Argo;, ii. 
26*. 

■ - , the daughter cf A T .’>, ii. 283. 

— -, a picture of, i: 1 - 1S7. 

Mart*, the te»n, ii. 283. 

Mxfi*. the a chitecl, i. 297. 

Magic of the ancients toarded on a 
theory no let's fubhme, than rational 
and true, iii. 3 * 2. 

Magician, an ac.^unr of a, among the 
Lydians, ii. 82. 

MagnefU : the. i. 3ir. 

Magnetliz, tr.e g-:cs, ii 170. 

Malcis, iii. 29. 

Mallu?* the river, ii 735. 

Maloetaj, the river. -3 5 . 

Maltho, an ir.clofure in the Elean 
Cymnafium. ii 154. 

Man, the dream of a fhaduw accord¬ 
ing to PmJa* - , iii. 350. 

Manticlus. 1 4 0 4 5. 

Mamir.ca the ci^y, 11.237. 
Manttnenfes, pa-icuiars of t v e en¬ 
gagement of he, arainft the Lace¬ 
daemonians, ii. 2"6. 

— -> the wars of the, ii. :yo. 


Manto, the daughter of Tircilas, thtf 
feat of. iii 22 

Maratha, a place in Arcadia, ii 320. 

Maratho.j, the town, i- 95. 

Mardo. ius. the fon of Gobrias, a fta- 
tue of. i. 281. iii. 9. 

Ma rion, a vi&or in the Olympic pan¬ 
cratium, ai.d in wr.-ft.ing ii. 04. 

Marios, the town, i 3 y jji. 

M.rket-place of the Athenians, con- 
ten s of the i. 45- 

Marpelia the wile of Meleager, i, 

34 

M »: 4 e.. s, 'he city, iii 134. 

Mar, hn; -• an. i 29 t. 

— — -, the meaning of, iii* 

3c6. 

-Gii.uikothoias, a ftatue of, ii, 

3 68 

—- T. eil'a. a fla ue of. i. 3 12*. 

Mariyas, th- pijes of, i. 156. 

■-, 2 pi.tore of, iii. ; 88. 

Martiora. a vu'd K ea:d fo called by the 
Indians, i’i. 46. 

Mafes- an Ar fc .%e city, i. 242. 

M .jii, i. 9 *. 

N a-falus. ii 292. 

Mc-ti. ii 5 x. 

Medion. the city, iii. 108. 

Medcfieafte, a p.i\ure of, iii. 175. 

Me Jon, the fon of Codrus, ii. 167. 

Medont.d*. the, i. 376. 

Medus. !• 143. 

Medufa, goiden head of, i. 37. 

•-, particulars ot, i. inj. 

-, a pi cure of, iii. 178. 

Mecacles, tne architect, ii 130. 

Me;ilop.hane?, the difciple of Arce* 
fuaus, and preceptor of Fhilopoemen, 
ii. 3"0. 

Megalopolis, ii. 315. 

.. ., when r.rft inhabited, ii, 

?>:• 

Megapenthes, the fon of Proetus, i, 
179. 

■ ■ ■ , the fon of Menelaus, i. 

309. 

Megara, the wife of Hercules, a picture 
o», iii- J ?4- 

Mecareus, the fon of Nepture, i. 116. 

Mcges, a picture of, iii. 174. 

Meijichos, ther:»er, ii 222. 

Melanre, the, ij. 25". 

-, the city, ii. ^rj. 

Mcheacus, the foa of Leynon, ib. 

McUmpos, 
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Mc^npos, the fon of Amythaon, i. 

184. 44. . 11. 796. ,65. 

MHampus and Bus, the race of, i. 
184 1 

MeUn, the fon of A. tufus, i. '46. 

- , the fon ot Ne r iune, ii. 176. 

*-, the river, iii. ' 9. 

Meiane, the daughter of Cephiflus, 
iii it - . 

Me.aneus i. 741. 

McUngea, a pi :e in Arcadia, ii. 7^5 
Mela.iion, ii. 51. 

Mclan.ppus, a beautiful lariao, had 
connection %■. it.h Corn.etho a p-;ctt- 
efs ot Diant, it) the te nple ot the 
goduels, in 220. 

— — 1 ■■ •. the Ion of Mars and Tri- 
tia ii. 2 t. 

Melanopus, t!ie Cunsan poet. ii. 19. 
NJclamhus, the fun of Andropo.npus, 
i. *86. 

Mela*. tlte fon of AntafTus, ii 54. 
Me;ei. the promontory, i. 724. 

Me e.r-er i. . 

-, a picture of, iii. 189. 

Mc ce the riv -r, 1:. 18->. 

Mel, tftae, the i*. 265. 

MeAeite, iii. So. 

Me ii ride*!, pates fo called, i. 6"*. 
Men.bl i'ji us, i. 251. 

M e-nnon. a picture of, iii. 190. 

M •".Monides, the birds, ib. 

M*..< '\hv fo.nc times demanded as a 

t entice by oiacles, !ii ,c6. 

Men;;.'*he* us, the ltatuary, ii. 2 :8. 
Me- 3 1 cis, a victor in the Olympic 
<jitt' quetium . ii. \ 30. 

Me..d,ri iu*. interior in perfidy to Cal* 
iic ates, 11. t * 7. 

— —--rails, s a wa; between the 

Aihatans anu Lacedemonians, u. 
202. 

Menander, the fon of Diopithes, fe- 

pulchre of, i <: ;j. 

Mendaeus, the ft.a.iary, ii. 78. 
Mentl,,us, ii. 2 

-, a pi >■[ e of, iii. 173. 

Meneptolemus. a victorious boy in the 
Olympic race, ii. 126. 

Meneftra'us, iii. 58. 

Mc-nigts a poem fo called, iii. 12. 
Menodoius, the ltatuary, iii. 60. 
Menophancs, i. 325, 

McnUs, ii. 329. 



Mercury, fymnafium of, 16. 

Mercu’-y Diolius, a ftatue of, ii. 248. 

- Foreniis, a ftatue of, i. 284. 

..» why called Forcnfis,—why 

faid to he the fon of Maia. The 
guardian of gymnaltics, mufic, and 

diicipiitK s, hi. yj. 

— judicial. 1. j2.» 

--*-, a ftatue of, ii 229. 

‘ --*-, dedi- 

Caica by ! indar, iii. 37. 

-F- lygius, a ftatue of, i. 229. 

* -Prunaoi. a ftatue of, iii. 22. 

--Propylseus, i o>. 

-, v' hy the ltatucs of, were of 

a fquare figure, iii. 203. 

» why a ftatue of, was an 
ere.t penis on a baiis, iii. 330. 

* - ■> why reprefeuted with a rant 

h / h:s fide, iii 2X6. 

Mcroe the city i 98. 

Mela.cus. a ftatue ol i-acchus fo called- 
ii. 226 


Mctia, the city, 1.317. 

Medapi.s, the fountain, iii. 49. 

MelTaus, the cii\, ii. 2 16. 

Meil’eis. the fountain i.314. 

Me Irene, the daughterol TuopasJ^*. 
’ f^uated under Ithome, i. 334. 

^hc manner m winch it wa* 
ia*;s.n, i. 420. 

McllVnnns, caufe of their quarrelling 
with .he Lacedaemonians,*i. 346. 

» the, affairs of, in a cala* 
muous condition. 1. 36:. 

• # r 

~ " and Lacedemonians war 

on t.:. h o.h r in 1 he iif»h sear of 
the reign ot Arirtodenvis. 'Parti¬ 
cular* t»i this war, i. 768—371. 

* ‘—» revo t from the Lace¬ 

daemonians, i. 379. 


r --*- v 

daemonians at Den, i. 3^0. 

~~ an< ^ Lacedaemonian*, par 
titulars of an engagement b«»tweei 
fnem ncar the monument of Carpus 

>. 3^1—384. 


; the. vanqu fhed by the La- 

cedxmunians, i. r*8. 


" --> p irticulars of an en¬ 

gagement between them and the 
Acarnanes, i. 409. 

“ - driven by ihe Lacede¬ 

monians from Naupactui, i. 411. 

Mcflemans, 
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Mcflimiiitti the, exiled from Pelopon- 
•efus (or nearly three hundred years, 
L 417. 

« ■ , forum of the, ar.d it* 

contents, i. 426. 

——-, invited by the Thebans 

to return to Peloponnefus, i. *12. 

■ - • , warlike firatagem of. 


»• 4*9 

1 c war, particulars of the, i. 
35?—36t. 

Metellus, the Roman general, tranf- 
achons of. ii. 186, i&~. 

- - -- wart 

•q And. feus. ii. :ci. 

• 

«■ in rites the Achaians to make 

a league with the Romans, ii. IC5. 
Methana, the town, i. 23;. 

Met h: pus, the Athenian, the author of 
inyraies, i. 340. 

Methydrium, the city, ii. 2^7. 338. 
Mr.ioi.he. a pidan of, iii. 17b. 
Micon, the painter, i. 45. 47. ii. ICO. 
x-8. 

—— - the ftatuary, ii. 118. 

—-the orator, i. 261. 

Midea the city. i. 178.208. 

- - - - - dti r o y td by an earth¬ 
quake, ii. . 39. 

Miuiis. iii. 15". 

Miletians, the, particalart of the ori- 
gi. of. iii. 168. 

M iKtuthe commander of the Cretan 
fleet, ib. 

Mile the «v refhler, particulars of, ii. 124. 
Milriadcs, the Athenian arciion, i. 
405. ii. 54S. 

-, the firfl that ben eh led 

Greece in comn.cn, ii. 377 * 
Mimnermos, the poet, iii. 64. 
Minerva, the daughter of Vulcan and 
the lake Tritonis, i. 4. t. 

, itatue of, that tell from hea- 

i- 75 - 

•, golden lamp of, ib. 

*, the wall of, ii. ^32. 

• Pama, the flatue of. i. T95. 


Pares, a tlafue of, i. 3 i 


called Polias and Stireaias by 
the Troezenians, i. 224. 

Prouoi, a lvalue of, iii. 22. 
Sopnrcnifler. iii.. 4. 
tadled S:ga in the Phtenlciar, 
and .vaxs in the Egyptian tongue, 
iii. 27. 


Minerra Zofteria, iii. 38. 

-, a definition of the ntture of, 

iii. 223. 

•-nfing from the head of Jupiter, 

the meaning ot. iii. 239. 

-■ ■ ■ • why called Ergane, ib. 

— --, the meaning of the lpear and 

ftneld of, ib. 

— — , uhv called Phofper. the Sa¬ 
viour, CaU:ergo5, a virgin, Aigio- 
chos, phi! Mo,, hie, philopolemic.Vic¬ 
tory, and Hejith, iii. 241, 242. 

, re ;ti ark able addition to the 
celt j*attd mfcnption on the ftatue 
of, in an bgvptiau temple, from 
Proclus, iii. 28;. 

— ■ ■ —, why Phidias placed a cock 

on her helmet, iii. 3 o. 

Minoa, the promontory, i. 327. 

Minos, i. 79. 253. 

— and Rnadanunthus, intellectual 
heroes, iii. iji. 

Minouur, the fable of the, explained, 
iii. 237. 

Minyas, the fen of Chryfes, iii 84. 

, the treafury of, iii. J8. 

-, the poem, verfes from, iii. 

*81. 1S9. 

Mirror, a remarkaMe account of one 
in Arcadia, ii. 343. 

Mithridates. iii. 7. 

Mnafeas, the Cyrcncan, ii. I2T. 

-—, the racer, ii. 135. 

Mnafinous, i. 3 9. 

Mneniofyne, the water of iii. 93. 

Mr.efibulus, a victor in the Olympic 
ftadium, iii. 203. 

M ne fi n.cchus ftatue of. i. 109. 

Mneitheus the fon of Peteus, i. 207. 

Molione, the wire of A&or, ii. 5. 

-the im¬ 
precations of, ib. 

MolotB, the. an ambufn of, dete&ed 
by rhe braying ot an afs, iii. 150. 

Moioflus, the river, ii. 33S. 

Molpadia, fepuichre of, i. 4. 

Molpia, the daughter of Scedafus, iii. 

* 9 -. 

Morpion, a vi r hor in the Olympic 
games, ii. 96. 

Moluris, ti.e rock, facred to Leuco- 
thea and P.-latmon, i. 1 :i. 

Mcnunri.ts heroic, of Pirithous, The- 

leus, Oedijui, and Adrailus, i. 92. 

Mcois, 
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Moon, the, why faid to be drawn by 

two bulls, iii. 222. 

. ■ - ■ -—, why represented drawn by 

a mule, iii 37. 

why reprefented with 


horns on her head, iii. 329. 
Mopfus, the frn of Ampyx, ii. 51. 

-, the h>n of Rhacius, ii. i 7 r * 

Mother of the Gods, a ftatuc of, ot 
Parian ftone, i. 427* 

Mothcn, the rock, i.439. 

Mothone, the harlot, ib. 

— - - , the cit' - , given by the Lace¬ 

daemonians to the Nauphenfes, i. 
407. 

, during the Trojan war called 


Pedafus, i. 4^8. 

Mountain Alefium, ii. 275. 

- -- Ama, i. 329. 

-Anrhefmus, i. 05- 

-Anchitia, ii 2S3. 

*-— Ape fas, i. 176. 

Aracnneus, i. 20?. 
Artcmifium, i. 206. 
—. Atlas, i. 99. 

— Boreum, ii. 360. 

— Cercyius, iii. 44. 

•— Chaon, i. 20 f. 
Cithteron, iii. 5. 
Chelydorea, ii. 294. 
Cnacadius, i - 3 -9 • 
Cnacaius, ii.304. 
Cocc>gius. i. 241 


— Corycus, iii. 135. 

— Cotylion, ii. 352. 

— Crathis, ii. 243. 291. 

— Crcfius, ii. 361. 

— Cronius, ii. 61. 

— Cyllene, ii. 259. 

-abounds with white 


black-birds, ii. 293. 
— Cynortium, 


1. 21 


5 


— Elaion, ii. 352. 

— Euboea, i. 180. 

.— Eva, i. 426. 

— Gerania* i. 1:8. 

-Geronteum, ii. 29. 300. 

--Helicon, the molt fertile of 

all the mountains in Greece, iii. 61. 
•— Hymettus. i. 94. 

.— Ida, ii 173. 

— Ilius, i. 229. 


—- Ithome, i. 363. 432. 

Mountains, lunar, the, of an iramenfc 
height,according to Ptolemy, iii. 264. 


Mountain of Panellenian Jupiter, t.222. 

— Lampea, ii. 306. 

— I.aphyftion, iii. 79. 

— Lapitha, ii. 13. 

— Laryfium, i.721. 

— Latmus. ii. 2. 

— Libethtius, iii. 79. 

— Lycont, i. 204. 

— Macria, ii. 180. 

— Mama’ius, ii. 340, 

-Mycalc, ii. 19. 

-, the Nomii, ii. 347. 

-Orexis, <i. 286. 

-Oltracina, ii. 2ix. 

-Pan, i. 97. 

-Panics, i. 97. 

-Parnon, 1. 24S. 


c. 

3 


Par Iier.iu;, ii. 2 

Pct.lelicus, >. 94. 

Ph’!.imhiim, ii. 33“. 

Phohc. ii. 32 
Pion, ji. 180. 

l\>ntmus, 
lV'us, 1*. i ti. 


• 


1. 2 ^4 


1 * ** 
1 . 


■— Kuporij.n.us-, 

— Saturni..n, ji. 1J L. 

— Si'irtis, ii. 14". 

— Sciathis, ii. 28S. 
*ep;a, ii. 29: 


♦ 

• # 


, the Summit, ii. 1-9. 

- Supreme, iii. 41. 

- 1 haumahoi, ii. 338. 

- Tilpliuflius, iii. 76. 

- Titthion, i. 210. 

- Trachys, ii. 2S3. 

- T\pxus» ii. 16. 

—..—called V,t:imis, i. 110* 
Mountains, Aroania, ii. 296. 

-, the Ceraunti, ii. 67. 

Mummius. the Roman general, ii. 27. 

- dedicated a brazen ftatue of 

Jupiter in Olympia, ii. 72. 

•- leads an army againft the 

Achaians, ii. 2C5. 

routs the whole army of the 


Achaians, ii. 208. 

- throws down the walls of 


thi cities that waired on the Ro¬ 
mans—puts an end to their demo¬ 
cratic government—eftablilhes in its 
Read oligarchies—and lays a tri- 
bn-e on all Greece, it. 210. 

Mufiejs, i. 39. 

- -compofed a hymn to Ceres 

for the Lycomedae, i. 339* iii. 1 * 9 » 

Mufeus, 
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•T*£ros, the (on of Andopheaus, Hi. 
114. 

■■ . , the prophet, iii. 136. 

Mufes, or.Ip three, according to the 
fans of Aloe us, i:i. t$. 

Urn fus as account ot the, from the 
MSS. Schoi. of Prcclus on the Cra- 
tyius, iii. til 

- -, rheftatuary, ii. " T. 

Mycalcfcbu he city, mins of, iii. 41. 
Mycenae deftroyed by the A:gives 

through envy, i. i-q. 

■ —, ruins of, i- 17*. 

Myccoe, the daughter of Inach'J', i. 

J ~9- 

Myragrus the hero, ii. 714. 

Myiaon, *he r ver ii 338. 3«?. 
Myles, the ’or. ot Lelex. i. 249. 3 8. 

— - ... -, the nrtx u.at 

inverted a hand-m.li, i. 314. 

Myxdus, i. 223. 

Mvoces, the, 11. 12?. 

M vonia. the cirv. iii. 21 

+ • * 

M won Pricr.enlts ctiebrated the Mef- 

M 

leaic war in prole, i. 353. 

- -wrote heroic verfes 

and elegies, :ii. 12. 

— , the rtatuary, i. 65. c22.ii.T7. 
107, 10B. I2"'. iii. 60. 

Mvropclis, a porch in Arcadia, ii. 226. 
Myrtilus, the charioteer ot Oenomaus, 
a ftatue cf. i:. 27. 

-, the lb*, of Mercury, parti¬ 
cular5 of. ii. 2&*. 

Mvnoetf.:, ii. 328. 

Myrtocn, the iea ; ii. 289. 

My5, the career, i. 80. 

Myfaeum. the, ii. 2>”). 

Myfias, 1. 240. 

Myfos, i. 1^4. 
idyus, the city, ii. 17c. 

N. 

NABIS, the Spartan king, i. 422. it. 
374 * 

Ka ; a, the fountain, i. 332. 

Maoclus, ii. 172. 

Naph.'us, the r.rer. ii. 34?. 

Karca*u>, the fon of Phyfcoa, by Bac- 
chu-r, ii.48. 

Narcitfjs, a re markable dory of, ill. 72. 
—, the fable of, exciained, hi. 

34*- 


Narcydas, the wreft’er, ii. I Oct. 
N.>famo.ies, i. 0*•. 

Nancy des, the ftatuary, i. 182. Igy* 
ii. !C7. 

NauoaCiia, verfes fo called, i. 143. 

• ■ ■ , wh.rmcompcfed by, m.217. 

Naupactui. 1.407. 

Xaupha. 1. 24". 

Naup'.ius, the fon of Neptune and Amy- 
mone, i. 247. 

Naus, the great grandfon of Eumolpus, 

ii. 2S). 

Naufkaa, ii. 57. 

Naxos, :n Sic:iy, ii. T2 r . 

Xe.xra, the daughter of Pereus, ii. 

-/ 9 - 

Neda. the Nymph, ii. 31^- 363. 

-. the river 1. .9 . 444. ii. 343. 

NclaiJ-N. a v.dUr »a the i).ymp»c 

ea i.es, ii. i2i. 

* ^ 

N'e’ea^, the fon of Cretheus. and king 
of Pylus, i. 742. J_4’. i.i. 85. 
Nerr.ea, the daughter cf Afnpus, ii. 68. 
Nerr.ea, the village, i. 176. 

N'emean iion, the cave of, ib. 

— - , the meaning of the, iii. 

3 I ' r - 

Nerr.ef.s, v.hv called the ar.cel of jut- 
tice, iii. 261. 

Neoc’es, the Theban, iii. 3. 
Neolaiaas, the ptigiiift, 11.85. 

Neon, the ci y, ui. io f . icb. 
Neoptolemea, a pur.iihment fo called, 
i. 3Sb. 

Neoptc’.emus, the fon cf Achilles, ih. 

-, apiftureof, 111.177. 

Neotheus, ii. 51. 

Neptuae venerated by the Ttoczenians 
under the appellation of tlie king, i. 
224. 

— -, cal'ed in common by all na¬ 

tions, Pelagian, Alphaliatan, and 
H ppian, ii. 227. 

■ ■ • — equefhian, a ihrtue of, de¬ 

dicated by UiylTes, ii - 287. 

— -—, a grove of, called Poteidonion, 

iii. 216. 

-, the meaning of his contend- 

ii g with the fun, in. 282. 

— ■ —. why represented with a tri¬ 
dent, iii. 299. 

-, Hipoocurius, the meaning of, 

iii. 305. 

Ncris, toe town, i. 2<S. 

Nero, the emperor, 1. 246. 

Nero, 
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Kero, the gifts of, i. i8z. 

* - dedicated crowns m the temple 

of Olympian Jupiier, ii.3:. 

•—— gave liberty io all the Grecian 
cities, without injuiing the Roman 
empire, ii. 2 ; 2. 

- entirely destitute of love, iii. 60. 

- plundered the temple of Apollo 

at Delphos, iii. 119- 
Nelfus, the centaur, iii. 214. 

Ndtane, the ruins of. ii. 267. 

Ncftor, the fon of Neleus, i. 736. 

— reigned over the Meflenians, 

»- 3 U- 

• -, the houfe of, i. 445. 

-, a pidtuie of, i. 443. iii. 175. 

Nicagora, i. 163. 

Nic.mder, a king of the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians, i. 243. 

--—, the (on of Charillus, i. 

-, a victor in the Olympic 

g^m:s, ii. 131. 

Kicafipolis, iii. ij. 

Micias, i. 88. 

Kicias, the nvi excellent painter of 
animals of his tune, 1. 90. 310. ii. 

, 2 }'“ 

Nicippe, the daughter of Ihfcas, ii. 

2-;. 

Nicocles Olympionice, i. jm. 
Nicodamus, the ftatiury, ii. 76. 91. 

I'-.C'. 

Nicomachus. i. 4:4. 

Nicom V,, king of feithynia, a fta- 
tu' ^ . ii. 7 c. 

Nicort.arns, the fon of McnH ;us, i. 309. 

-, a vnftor in the Olympic 

pancratium, and in wreltling, ii. 
64. 92. 

Kight.. the oracle of, i. 119. 

-, according to the Smyru-ein', the 

mother ot the Nemcfts, ii 178. 

--, rr.yftic pai ticul.trs refpedting the 

oracle of, iii. 277. 

Kile, the, produc ■$ river-horfes and 
crocodiles, i. 4-5. 

Nileus, the fon of Codrus, ii. 167. 
Niobe, ii. 233. 

Nifaea, the haven, i. 113. 129. 

—-, the tower- i. 110. 

r * % • 

Nifus had purple hairs on his head, i. 

S-- "a- . 

Nomia, a picture of, iii. 191. 
Komophilaccs, the Spartan, 1. 28c. 
Nonacri< } a fmail Arcadian ci f y, ii. 
*04. 


39 * 

Nonnus, iii. 3 43. 

Nora, the city, iii. i.\ 6 . 

Norax, the (on cf Mercury, iii. 146. 
Noftoi, tlie poem, iii. 182. 187, 

Nus, the ri\er, ii. ?J7 • 

Nyfteus, a king of Thebes, iii. rr. 
Nyctimus, the eldelt fon of Lycaon, 
ii. 23-, 2:7. 30c. 

Nymboeum, the lake, i. 324. 
Nymphades, the gates, i. 129. 
Nymphah,, the fountain, ii 338. 
Nymph., an account of the, from the 
MS. Commenfa-y ot Hcrm.as on 
the lM.aedrUj, iii. 320. 

.. », dittributej by Scrvius iiK* 

three dalles, iii. 3 6. 

- Sithnidari, i. 117. 

O. 

OCCULT, an entrance fo called 
in Allis, ii. 143. 

Ocean, whycal'^d a river—account of, 
from the MSS. SJ10I. of ProJusoa 
the Ciatylus, and from his Com¬ 
mentaries on the Timaeus, iii. 262. 

--, according to the Ath:nian*, 

the father of Nemefis, ii. 178. 
Ocnus and his als, a picture of, iii. 
i8?. 

Ocnus, the bud, .the largelt and moft , 
beautiful of herons, iii. 183. 

Odeum, Athenian, and the ltatues it 
contains, i. 22. 

--the building, in Corinth, i. 

T 43 * 

--•, the, in Achaia, ii. 224. 

Oeanthca, the city, iii. 216. 

Oebalus, i. 196. 

-—-, the fon of Cynortas, i. 250. 

•-, the Spartan, his ftratagem, 

i- 373 * 

Oebo-as, a victor in the Olympic fta- 
dium, ii. 213. 

Oechalia, i. 341. 

Oedipodia, the fountain, iii. 40. 

- —„ .. f veifes fo called, iii. 13. 

Oedipus, iii. 13. 113. 

Oenae, i. 206. 

Oencads, the, vmquilhed by the Mef. 

leuians, i, 408- 

Oeneus, the fon of Porthion, i.438. 
Oenobius, i. 66. 

Oenoe, an Argive c : ty, iii. 129. 

Oenomiu^ 
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us, the fon of AlxioQ, ii. 3. 
■, a ftatue of, ii. 27. 50. 



« 

the pillar of, ii. 59. 
the ifland, i. 148. 

Oeoopioo, ii. 176. 

Qeaotrus, the youngtft fon of Lycaon, 
u. 2^7. 

Oenuflae, the iflaad, i. 438. 

Otoout, i. 296. 

Oepytm, 1.34$. 

Oetris, the city, ii. 2 S3. 

Qetylo*, i. 319. 

Oetylam, i. 33 

O gyptf , king of the E&en*, iii. T~. 
OibotM, a vvdior in the Olympic lia- 
diwm, ii. 91. 

OlVuu the city, iii. 147. 

Olbiades, i. 9. 

Olbius, the river, ii. 286. 

Olen, the poet, i. 49. 172. ii. jg. 

299. iii. '9. 

Olenius, ii. 143. 

OIeno% an Achaian city, ii. 181. 215. 
Olidas, the Elean, ii. 12“. 

Olive-tree, called Intoned, i. 21 5. 
Olive-tree* which bear no fruit, called 
by the Trorzenians, Rachi, i. 2-2. 
Olympian Jupiter, a defcriptiou of his 
thttue, ii. 29. 

Olympias, the fon of Philip, ii. :6 t. 

*-, the mother of Alexander, 


111. 17 


■> the fountain, ii. 32:. 


Olympic games, by whom, and when 
firft edablifhed, ii. 2c—’6. 

- ■ , the order in which 
they are celebraied, ii. 24. 

Otympicum, a povc of Jupiter fo call¬ 
ed, i. 118. 

Olymptodonis, a ftatae of, i. 7c. 

*■ - ■ —■—, his profpero*i under* 

takings and honours, i. 73, 74. 

— - —, pifturesof his achieve¬ 

ments in Eleufis, i. 74. 

the Platonic rhilefopher. 


extra# from ...... 

the Gorgias, iii. 23*', 2 : 3 . 285.299. 

- — — ■- > extrad from the M-6. 

Commentary of. on the Phaedo, iii. 

254. 29c. 315. 5-|4-- 

hi* Civifion of the mun¬ 


dane gods, ri. 280. 
mpiotfhenes, the Actuary, iii. 66. 
OWopiura, i. 154. 

Oiympus, the ary, ii. 93. 

5 


Olympus, a pi&ure of, iii. 18?. 

o: vntlios, or ihe wild fig-tree, called 
by the Mefieniaos, Tragos, i. 393. 

Omphace, iii. 97. 

Omphahon, the painter, the difciple 
of Nicias, the fon of Nicomedcs, 
i. 4:9. . 

Oreethus. the ftatuary. ii. 70. 

Onafias, the painter 1x1. 13 

OnatTimede-s the ftatuary, iii. 27. 

Onatas, a pi^iuie of the expedition of, 
to the Argivc Thebes, iii. 9. 

——, the ttatuary, it. 77. 355, 
in. 138. 

Oneheftus* the city, i. 116. 

— —- —-, ruins of, iii. 58. 

Oncus, the fon of Apollo, ii 310. 

Onocucritus, i. 62. ii. 328. 342. ii : . 
82. 

Onomarchus, king of the Phocenfes, 
iii. :c6. 

Onomailus, vi 3 or in the czeibus in the 
Olympic games, ii. 22. 

Opheltcs, i. 176. 

Option, a moll ancient god, the fame 
with the Orphic dragon, iii. 340. 

Ophioncus, the piophet, i. 367. 

Ophis, the river, ii. 269. 

Opis. the goadef^ i. 127. ii.19. 

——king of the lapveei, a ftatueof, 

• • • 4 ' M 

111. 138. 

> the meaning of the word ao 


— 

cording to CJhmachus, 111. 280* 
Opiodamas, i.. 331. 

Opportunity, the firft caufe. fo called 
by the Pythagoreans, iii. 318. 

Opus, the ci tv, iii. 204. 

Oracle ot Amrhilocus, i. 101. 

--- Apollo, i. 233. 273. 364. 

371 —373. 593. 41:. ii. 6, 7, 
18. iii. ti6. 254. 267. 272. 353. 
iii. 32.40. 87. 103. 118. 140. 149. 
213. 

Dinu.otes, paiticu*- 


lars of, i. 2^3. 

-- Clarian Apolln, ii. j~i. 

Apollo at Delphos, f.11 d to 


* J 

be the molt ancient cf any on Earth, 
j*i. 1 1 ;. 

- refpedting Homer, 


i.i 1 


- Bacchus, resetting the de- 

ibmction of Libethria, remarkably 
venhed, i.i. 69. 

Bacis, iii. 38. 

Oracle, 
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Oracle, the, concerning the bladder, 
ui- 2 ' 4 - 

«-—remaikable account of one in 
4 temple of Ceies, ii. 22S. 

--of Apollo Thryxeus, ii. 

— - . of Euclus the prophet re- 
fpedfing Homer, iii.171. 

- 1 a remarkable one of Her¬ 
cules, ii. 243. 

- of Dodon<ean Tupirer, ii.240. 

-L - of Mercury, a remarkable ac¬ 

count of the, ii. 250. 
a—— ■ ■ Pythian, i. 193. 211. 

--— a Sihyil.ne, ii. 188. jii. 127. 

-- of Muheu*, iii. 127. 

■ —- of Trophonius, i. 431. 

Oracles, the fcientific theoiy of, un¬ 
folded, iii. 2<o. 

■-—, not the tricks of fraudulent 

prjeffs—why they ceafeJ, when the 
Chrirtian religion made its appear¬ 
ance, iii. 2^9. 

On*3, Troezen fo called, i. 224. 
Orchomenii, the, ii. 257. 

Orchomenus, the city, particulars of 
the ancient affairs of, iii. 80, 

• -——«—, the fon of Minyas, iii. 

* 4 - 

Oreffes, i. t:o 

• -■, the tabernacle of, i. 228, 

--, reports of, ii. 3 

— -—, the Roman, is fent by the 

Romans into Greece, ii. 203. 
Orefthaffum, the city, ii. 256. 359. 
Oreffhcus, the Ion ot J.ycann, ii. 2:6. 

-,,—-— Deucalion, iii. 

214. 

Orertorius, a commander of the Gauls, 
unparalleled cruelty nf, i;i- 163. 
Orios, a rtatue ol Apallo fo called, 

i. 239. ^ 

Orithyia, ii. 55. 

Ornete, i. 207. 

Orneus, the Ion of Ere&heus, i. 207. 
Orbntes, a Syiiau river, ii. 323. 
Orontes, the Indian, the dead body of, 
difeovered, which was more than 
eleven cubits In altitude, ii. 323. 
Drop«s, the city, i. 98. tor. it. 196. 
Orpheus, i. 39. 222. 288. 292. iii. 59. 

^--, a ffatue of, made by the re- 

lafgi, 1-315. 

— ..— --, iii. 67. 

*- . various accounts of the dea^i 

of, iii. 67,68. 

Vol. nu 


Orpheus, a picture of, iii. 187. 

—-, the hymns of, preferred to 

thofe of Homer for religious purpofes, 
though inferior to them in elegance, 

iii. ;o. 

--, the meaning of his being fol¬ 
lowed by wild hearts, iii. 327. 

Oiphic hymns, the, which cxift at 
prefenf, proved to be the hymn* 
whiili were ufed in the Eleufinian 
myfrciics, iii 274. 

Orphond-is, a vitlor in the Pythiai] 
conteff with colts, iii. 12 1. 

O; f bia, i. 217. 

OrtiiOi hus, i. j ?q. 

-■, the fon of Diocles, i. 4 2 4 - 

Orus. an Egyptian deity, the fam£ 
with Apjllo and the Sun, iii. 298. 
Otus, iii. 62. 

Oxylus, tlie fen of Hamon, ii. S. 
O20I#, the, i. 407. iii. 213. 

P. 

PACHYNOM, the promontory, 

11. 7b. iii. 13 1. 

Paftyas, the L\dian, i. 441. 

Pieanius, a victorious wrertler in the 

Olympic and Pythian games, ii. 132. 
Pardigc, an inclofure fo called, i. 162. 
Parna, a dreadful heart, i. 128. 

Par >n, i. i 86. ii. 2. 

Paeoneus, one of the Curetc*, ii. 19. 
Paeoniu r , the rtatuary, ii. 28. 

Pagse, the town, i. 130. 

Pagondas, a viftor in the comply 
horfe-race in the Olympic games, ii 

12 . 

Palamedes, 1 . 191. 

-, a picture of, iii. 188- 

Palladium, a tribunal in Attica, i. 83. 
Fallantium, the city, ii. 256. 357. 
Pallas, the fon of I.ycaon, ii. 256. 
Palus, a plain in Arcadia, ii. 337- 
Pamifus, the river, i. 346. 4:6. 43$. 
Painmeropc, 1. 1 12. 

Pamphus, the poet, i. XI 2 . 114* ii* 

v> 7 • 59 - 72. 

----—, eompofed the molt 

ancient hymns for the Athenians, 
iii. 65. 

————, the firft that celebrated tht 
Graces in verfe, iii. 82. 

Pamphylus, the fon of u£gimius, i. 2 x 7. 
D 4 Paoj 
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P» t the fummit of all the fub!unary 

local gods and izmoos, i:i. 247 . 

tie, that met Philippides, in 

account of, mii. 341. 

jeolitas, a brazen ftatue of, ii. 

316. 

Sinols, a ftatue of, ii. 313.^ 
P ana thenaia, the greater and idler of 
the Athenians, the meaning of, ill. 

M-9- 

Pancirollus, 111.145. 

Pancranaftai, the Olympic, ii. 24. 
Pancratium, the meaning of, iii. 271. 
Pandarus, the daughters of, pictures 
of, ami. 1S6. 

Pandtoa, the monument of, i. 14. 

- — — , a ftatue of, i. 14. 11 5. 
Pandora, the meaning of the fable of, 
ill. 14-- 

Panopeus, the for of Phocus, i. 219. 

■ --the city, iii. 108, 1 9 

Fanormus, the port, i. 414. ii. 19. 

Pantaliontes, the fon of Omphalion, 
ii. 146. 

Paatarces. a riclor with the vaulting 
horfe in the Olympic games, ii. 127. 

an Elean youth who was 


* ~ 

enamoured with Phidias, i;. ;o. 

a vi&or in wreftlmg in the 


Olympic games, ii. 113. 
ithalis, a pi&ure of, iii. 173. 
Pandas, the ftatuary, ii 9:. 126. 
Tanyafis, the poet, iii. 24 1S5. 

•—--, verfes of, iii. T24. 

Paphia, a braxen ftatue of, i. 334. 
ParabaJlcn, a v:£or in the Olympic 
repeated courfc, ii. ici. 

Parabyfton, a place of judgement among 
the Athenians, i. S2. 
ParacypanriiaeAchaian, the city, i. 3 23. 
Paramraon : an appellation cf Mercury, 

it-45* 

Parapotam:i, the city, iii. ic?» 
Pariani, the, iii. 59. 

Paris, i. 3:0. 

-, a pidure of, iii. 190. 

- ■ , the fable of, rtfpedbng his judge- 

mem of the goddefles explained, iii. 

3cS. 

Paratbemidas, iii. 29. 

Parnafius, the fon of the nymph Cle- 
odora, iii. 116. 

Parorcus, the fon #f TricoUnus, ik 

is** 


Paroria, the city, ii. 336. 

Parofelene, i. 333. 

Parphorus, the Colophonian, ii. 173- 

Parrhafius, the painter, i. 80. 

■ , the grove, ii. 344. 

Parrots only to be found among the Id* 
dians, i. 215. 

Parthaon, ii. 305. 

Parthenia, the river, ii. T4S. 

Parthenius, the mountain, ii. 383. 

——, the Lacedaemonian, iii. 
29. 

Parthenopzus, the fon of Talaus, iii> 
4 ~* 

Parthenope, the daughter of Ancacu? f 
ii. 174- 

Fa ,; crites, ii. 516. 

Pafiteles, the fclf-taught artift, ii. 5?. 

Patxchus Achaeus, a vi&or in the 
Olympic race with the walking 
horfe, ii. 24. 

Pat.ae, the city, i. 252. ii. 216. 

-, the women of, remarkably 

prone to renery, ii. it 9. 

Paireus, the fon of Preugenes, ii. 181, 
217. 

Patrius, a ftatue fo called, i. 127. 

Patrocles, the ftatuary, ii. 90. iii. 127. 

Patrocius, an Athenian ifland, i. 102. 

■-one of Ptolemy’s command¬ 

ers, i. 265. 

-, the friend of Achilles, ii. 


5 "• 

■-■, a pidfure of, iii. 186. 

Paufanias, the fon of Pleftoanax, leads 
an army into Attica, i. 261. 

—■—> the fon of Cleoir.brotus, 
the conduct of, towards a womaa 
whofe name was C01, ib. 

—-— makes a league with the 
Thebans, and flies to the Tegeafcr, 
i. 262. 


ihe general of the army 


the battle at Platzz, ftory refpe^t- 
ing, i. 304. 

——, the ftatuary, iii. 126. 

Pauli as, the painter, two pictures 0, , 
i. 213. 

Paufon, the ftatuary, iii. 126. 

Pegra, the Nymph, ii. 152. 

Pegafus, the hoof of, a channel for wa¬ 
ter, i. 142. 

Felagon, ii. 149. 

Pelages, a place in Arcadia, ii. 27$. 

2 > 3 . 


Pelarge* 
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J*e!arge> the daughter of Fotneus, iii. 

cfc. 

fcelafg’is. ii. 2:3. 

Peieades. die prophetefles, verfes of, 
iii- 35 - 

Peleus Hew Phocus, i. 221. 

Pelias, ii. 5 . 

Pclis, a picture of iii. 170. 

Peilams, the fountain, 1.318- 
Peliene, an Achaiati city, ii. iSr. 
248. 

Pelopidas imprifoned by Alexander, 
who reigned in Tkeffaly i 1.. 53. 
Felops reigned in Pifa?a ii. 3. 

— — firftbuilt a temple to Mercury, 
in Pelcponuefuc, /b 

— -• ellablifhed games to Jupiter O- 

lympms, ii. 20 

—— facred grove of, ii.36. 

- - , a circumftance rcfpe&iBg the 

bones of, ii. 37. 

Pelorus, the Spartan, iii. 10. 

Pencah, the river, ii. 2 9. 

Penelaus, iii. 14* 

Penelope, i. 317. 

Pencils, the river, ii. 151. 

Femathlus, iii. 13 1. 

Penthefilea, a picture of, iii. 1 r o. 
Pentbeus, the fon of Echion, iii. 10. 
Penthilui, i. ? "2. 

Pcphnos, a maritime city of the Spar- 
‘tans, the ifland, i. 3^4. 
Peraethenfcs, the city, ii. 257. 
Peraelhus, ib. 

Perantas, i. 14^. 

Pereus, the fon of Elatus, ii. 259. 
Pergamus, ii. 36. 

Periander, the fon of Cypfclus, i. 63, 
Periboca, the daughter of Alcathous, 
i. 122. 

Pericles, a ftatue of, i. 70. 

Pcricletus, the ftatuary, ii. 50. 
Periclus, ii. 174. 

Periclymenus, iii. 4°* 

Periclytus, the fon of Euthymachus, 
iii. 139. 

Perieres, the fon of i^blus, i. 196. 

34*- 

- - of Chalcis, i. 405. 

Perilaus, the fon ot Ancaeus, ii. 174. 

■ ~, the fon of Icarius, ii. ^34. 
Perimeda, the daughter of Oeneus, ii. 

1 74 - 

Perimedes, a piffure of, iii. 183, 
Periphetcsj ii. 305. 


Pero, the daughter of Neleus, a pic* 
ture of, iii. 191. 

Peioe, the river, iii. 9. 
l’erfa?, ftatues of i. 49. 

Pei lea, a fountain fo called, i. i$0. 
Pe: feus, i. ; 61. 441. 

• -, the founder of Mycenae, and 

why he built it, i. 177. 

• -, particulars of, i, 178, *79. 

Perltca, the, a Spart-an porch, i. 28 r, 
Perfualion, the goddefs, a ftatue of, 

i. . 2 *. 

r 

Petcus, the fon of Orneus, i. 2C7. iii. 
2°7- 

Pena, the fountain, i'i. 79. 

PerraJios, the precipice iii. lor. 
Petroiaca, a place in Arcadia, ii. 282. 
Phaedimus, a victor over boys in tht 
Olympic p metati^m. ii. 3. 

Phaed a the daughter or Minos, iii. 36, 

- a picture of, iii. 183. 

Phaeivis, the prophetefs, iii. 135. 

---, an oracle of, iii. 142. 

Pharifu', i. 152. 162. 

Phaeton, the fable of, explained, iii. 
224. 

Phalafcus, the fon of Phayllus, and 
king of the Phocenfes, iii. 107. 
Phalaefi.e, the city. ii. 336. 

Phalaathus, the fon of Agelaus, ii* 
337 * 

--the Spartan, a remark¬ 
able ftory of, iii. 129. 

PhaUrcus, ii. 5 r. 

Phalarus, the river, iii 80, 

Phalces, the fon of Tcmenus, i. 166. 
216. 

Phalyfius, remarkable ftory of, iii. 217* 
Phana, the city, iii. 149. 

Phanas, i. 388. 

Pharae, an Achaian city, i. 424. ii. 
181. 

- -— — — given to the 

Patrcnfcs by the Emperor Auguitus* 

ii. 229. 

Pharandatcs, i. 26r. 

Pharax, ”■ 93 * 

Phares, the fon of Philodamia, ii. 233. 
Pharis, the fon of Mercury, i. 424. 

—-, a Lacedaemonian city, i. 254. 

3 * 4 - 

Pharmakides, or witches, Theban fta^ 
tues, fo called, iii. 24. 

Phayllus, the brother of Onomarchtjs, 
and king of the Phocenfes, iii. ic6. 
0 d z Fhtlloe, 
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Ffcelloe, a final! Achaian town, ii. 

*46. 

Pkemonoe, the firft prophetefs of Apol¬ 
lo, i.i. 114. 

Phcntos, the city, ii. 28;, 2S6. 
Phencuv, ii 287- 

Phereoiais, the Elean pugi!:**, ii. 129. 
Pherias, a vidonous wreftlcr in the 
Olympic games, ii. 123. 

Plualus, the fon of Bucohoo, ii 162. 
Phidias, ii 26 3 r. 95. 159. 161. 248. 
iii. 9. 127. 

— made a ftatue of Ce'.cftial Ve¬ 
nus, i. 4r. 

— ■ made a brazen fturue of Apollo, 

i. 69. 

— — ■ - - Miner¬ 

va, i. 8^. 

- made a ftatue of Nemcfis, i. 

9$. ICO. 

■ - , the work (hop of, ii. 42. 

Fhidoias, the mare of, ii. 122. 
Phidon, the molt iniolent tyrant in 
Greece, ii. 150. 

PhigV.ia, iht cit'-, ii. 256. 

PMcalus, /i. 

Philagnu*. the for. cf C\ecus, ii. 19:. 
Philammon. iii. 84. 119. 
Pr-ilar.O'ium, i. 243. 

PSilar.thus, the fen of Pilaus, ii. 5. 
1'h.lefijs, the flatcar., :i. 83. 
Phil.nus a ftatue of, ii 132. 

Philip, the fon of Amvr.tus. caufed the 
Eleans to he involved in a c.v.l war, 

i. 4:8. 

. — - , a ftatue of, 

ii. 114. 

■ — — ■ - , not a good 

c-ammancer, &c. :i. 2'7. 

--—--hrvght the 

bores of Linus 10 M-icedor. a, i.j con¬ 
ference of a drearr., 1. (.5. 

Philip the younrer torr.ne-a rhree cities, 
which through his t:>:.:errpt cf the 
Greeks he called kc>$, t?^. 

—— , the Ion cf Demetrius, tilled ail 
Greece with terror, ii- 184 
--the eldeft fon of CaiTar.der, 

iii. 17. 

Philippides, i. Si. ii. 382. 

Pb.lippus, the pug.lift, n. r:8. 
PhilithiS, the fon of Archcmenides, 
ii. ^o. 

Phi litas, 2 rti!or ir. the Olympic 
•efhus with beys, ii. 22. 


Philles, a viflor in the Olympic games 
in wTcftling, ii. 1 to. 

Philliar, the river, i. 314. 

Phillipeion, a round building in Altis, 
ii. 60. 

Phillus, the [daughter of Alcimedon, 
ii. 282. 

Philocles, a commander of the Athe¬ 
nian fleet, iii. 75. 

Pnilcsftetes, ii. 37. 269. 

Philodamia, the daughter of Danaur, 
1. 424. ii. 2 50. 

Philogencs, the fon of Euftcmon, ii. 

1'8. 

Phitalaut, a name given to iEfculapnis 
by the Spartifts, i. 322. 

Philomela, iii. 112. 

Philomelas, the fon of Theotemus, i.i. 

1 c*. 

Philo.i, the pugilift, Ii. in. 

•-, a victorious boy in the Olym¬ 

pic race, 11. 126. 

Phiionides, a ftatue of, ii. 13o- 

Pl.ronome, the daughter of Craugafui, 
in. 1 9. 

Ph.loroemcn, the fon of Craugis, 1. 
422. ii. 100. 

. — - , general of Aie forces 

feat aeair.ft the Achaians by Atta¬ 
ins, ii.' z:S. 

-, particulars of, ii. 369— 

3 7"* 

-, the lall of the Greeks, 

ii. 3-“. 

Phiiott>, the grar.dfon of Pcneleus, 
ii. 168. t ** . 

Ph:lo:iT.u?, the ftatu?ry f ii. 126. 

Ph1.loxe.4US, i. 5. 214. 

Phintus, ))• $2. 

Eh’nf.t', the fon of Svbotai, i. 34'i. ;S?. 

Ph:egon Tra*l:ar.ui, remarkable hiOo- 
ncs, from the treatife of De M - 
rabilibus, i:i. 269. 

Phlegyas, i. 21C. 

■-, the fen of Mars, iii. 83, 

Phiias, particulars of, i. 171, 

Fhlialia, j. 20-. 

Piiiiaiian tower, particulars of, i. 17r. 

Phiygomum, the city, iii. 108. 

Phlyus, the fon of Earth, i. 339. 

Phocenfes, the varof the, again!! th# 
ThelTalians, iii. 103. 

— —- , the memorable tranfaiftioEa 

if, iii. 1 o.j. 

Phoiic. 
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Phocic, or fscred war, the caufes and 
particular^ of, it;. T 5, to'*. 

...-defpcration, the origin of the 

phrale, iti. 105. 

-war brought to «n end by Phi¬ 
lip, lit. ic8. 

—.— eitici, the deltruftion and reido- 
r 3 tion of, ib, 

Fhocicon, the building, iii. 113. 
Phocieus, the city, iii. 108. 

Phocis, a city under Painatlus, ii. 

1 “ 4 * 

-, particulars of, jii. I0». 

Pnoeus, the foil ot Omytion, i. 219. 
iii. 3 i. ic 2. 

—.-, a picture of, iii. 186. 

Phnebiean mirlh in Troezen, i. 22 
Phoenicia, the port, i. 438. 

Phoenix, the river, ii 2^4. 

Phoezi, a place in Arcad a, ii. 2"9- 
Pholoe, the mountain, n. 148. 
Phorbas, the fan of Lapi:has, ii. 4. 

-, the Athenian zrchor., ii. 140. 

Phormio, the Ion of Afopichus, i. 66. 
iii. 132. 

Phormio, the Spartan, i 209. 

■ -, a victor in the Olympic 

game?, ii. 61. 

— ■ •—, the Erythncan, ii. 179. 
Phot mis MffruUu;, the otfeiings of, 
ti. 8^. 

Phoioneus, by what kings he wasfuc- 
teeded, i. 178. 

•-, the inventor of fire, ac¬ 

cording to the Argivcs, 2. 18*. 
PhradmoR, the tUtuary, ii. 107. 
Phraortes, i. 4 6. 

Phrafi elides, the Athenian archon, ii. 

f>8. 317. 

Phreattys, i. 84. 

Phrixa, the ruins of, ii. 148. 

-- — , the Nymph, 11.36$. 

Phrixtis, the fon of Athamas, i. 67. 
iii. 80. 

■ -the river, i. 246. 

Phrontis, the pilot of Mcneiaus, a pic¬ 
ture of, iii. 17;. 

Phrudarchidas, i::. 29. 

Phrvne, the courtezan, i. 53. 

~ — — , a golden ftatue ot, made by 
Praxiteles, iii. 141. 

Phrynichus, the poet, iii. 1S9. 
Phrynon, ii. 68. 

Phylacus, an heroic grove of, iii. 123, 
Phyleus, the cldcft fon of Augcas, ii. 

'L 


Phyfcoa, a choir fo called by the 
1!leans, ii-48. 

Picture in the Athenian porch called 
Var oiia, p*. thuiais of, i. 4*. 

--of B ict.hus leading Vulcan 

hack to heaven, i. 54. 

— --of Pcntheus and Lycurgus, 

liitr'erins the puniflimenf of their im¬ 
piety towards Bacchus, ib. 

— - ot the e..:ctprizc of UlyfTes 

againlf the fuuois, i. f4.r. 

* - m the tomb of Xenodicc, i. 

M4. 

Pictures in the temple of ^CfcuUplus 
among the MeiTeniaus, i. 428. 
Pif-ra, riie fountain, ii. 48. 

Plena, the wile ot Ox\iuj, ii. 9. 
Pie:us, the river, ii. 229. 

-, the Macedonian, ordered that 

nine Mules ihould ba worlhipped, 
iii. '.3. 

Pindar, i. I’O. 222. 331. 342. 425. 
ii 26.41. 8S. 1C9. 246. 111.43. 

1 43 * 

- —, Itetue of, i. 2:: 

---—, vc:fci of, i. 3 3 x. 

— -uumpofed hymn* in honour of 

Amn.cn, ui. ?$. 

--, what tirlt induced him to com- 

pufc veife , iii. 50. 

— -, lemarkablc dream of, ib. 

-, rui.is of the houl’e of, iii. 5$. 

-, a v-rfo of, iii. n6. 

• -, the throne of, iii. 1 71. 

Pioniat, the city, iii. 40. 

Pion.s. one of the pofterity of Her¬ 
cules, ib. 

Pipe*, or the ane'ents, a curious account 
of, tiotn two Greek. MSS. iii. 3^3, 

# 34t- 

Pii^u, the grove, i. 166. 

Pira'us, i. 2. 

Piralus, tlie fon of Argus, ». 182. 
Pinme, water of, i. 141. 

Pirithous, ii. 28. 

-, a picture of. iii. 18$. 

P11 us, the r ver, ii. 215. 

Pifandci, the Cainircnfian, a poet, i. 

246. ii. 301. 

Pitias; the ttatuary, i. 9. 

Piljdoius, the Olympic victor, ii. 17, 
104. 

Pifis. a picture of, iii. 176. 

Pififtratus, i. 63. 186. 

-- ~ collected the fcattered verfe* 

P d 3 of 
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Phelloe, m foall Achaian town, ii. 

*46. 

Phemoaoc, the firft propketef? of Apol¬ 
lo, iii. 114. 

Pheoeos, the city, ii. 28;, 2S6. 
Pheneu*, ii 287. 

Pberenicus, the Elean pugilift, ii. T29. 
Pheriai, a vi&orious wreftler in the 
Olympic games, ii. 123. 

PWialus, the fon of Bucohon, ii 262. 
Phidias, ii 16 31.95. 159. 161. 248. 
iii. 9. 1 27. 

■■ made a ftatue of Celeftial Ve¬ 
nus, i 4 f. 

— made a brazen ftatue cf Apollo, 
i. 69. 

— - -- Miner¬ 

va, i. $~. 

- made a ftatue of Nemcfis, i, 

98. ICO. 

————, the work (hop of, ii. 42. 
Fhidoias, the mare of, ii. 122. 
Phidon, the matt infolent tyrant in 
Greece, ii. 150. 

Phigalia, the cits, ii. 256. 

Phigalus. >'*. 

PhiiafriJt. the for. cf C\r.cus, ii. 192. 
Phil a mmor., ii. 84. 119. 
Pni 1 ar.o*:um, i. 243. 

Philanthus, the fen of P^olaus, ii. ?. 
I'hilelius, the ftatuarv, .i. 83. 
Phil.nus a ftatue of, ii 132. 

Philip, the fon of Amvntas. caufcd the 
Elcans to be involved in a c v.l war, 

i. 4:8. 

*-, a ftatue of, 

ii. 1 14. 

-. not a good 

commander, &c. :i. 2*7. 

t — ■ — t* ght the 

Bores of Linus to M^ceJc-r. a, i.» con¬ 
ference of a dream, j... O3. 

Philip the younger *"ort:7.eu rh*ec cities, 
which through his t;.r.:etr.pt of the 
Greeks he called kets. 185. 

——, the fon cf DeratcriuS. filled all 
Greece with terror, ii. 184 

— --, the eldeft for of Caiurder, 

lii. 17 * 

Philippides, i. Si. ii. 382. 

Phillppus, the pug;lift, n. i :8. 
Prilithjs, the fen of Archomenides, 
ii. -fo. 

Phihtas, a vifterr ir. the Olympic 
•eftus with beys, ii. 22. 


Philles, a viftor in the Olympic gartej 
in wreftling, ii. 110. 

Phillia?, the river, i. 314. 

PhiHtpeion, a round building in Airis, 
ii. 60. 

Phillus, the [daughter of Alcimcdon, 
ii. 282. 

Philocles, a commander of the Athe¬ 
nian fleet, m. 75. 

Pnilotfetts, ii. 37. 269. 

Philodamia, the daughter of Danajs, 
i. 424. ii. 230. 

Philogenes, the fon of Euiftemon, ii. 
1'8. 

PI .11 »1 jus, a name given to j*£fculapki: 

by the Spartias, i. 322. 

Phtiorr.ela, iii. 112. 

Philomelus, the fon of Theotemua, i.i. 
ID 

Phil Oil, the pugilifl, ii. iit. 

■ — - 9 «l VjC* 011011s boy tn the Olym¬ 

pic race, ii. 1 26. 

Phiiomdes, a ftatue of, 11.130- 
Pi.i onomc, the daughter of Craugafj*, 
n't. 1 9. 

Pf.iloroem.cn, the fon of Craugis, ». 
422. ii. io.*\ 

-, general of t*he forces 

fent aga-r.ft the Achaians by Atta¬ 
ins, ii. 2*S. 

-, particulars of, ii. 369 — 

.> / 

•-, the laft of the Greeks, 

* 1 

* 4 • 1 • 

Phiiot the grar.dfon of Pcneleus, 

U. 168. . *» . 

Ph-.lo tm.us, the ftatunry, ii. 126. 
P’*’.lcie..us, i. 5. 1 ',4. 

Phincus, ii. 52. 

Fh-rt.t', the fon of Svbotaa, i. 34 / ». 33?. 
P 7 :tr 2 ia, i. 28^., 

Phisgon Traikar.us, remarkable hiflo- 
rics, from the treatife of De M> 
rabilibus, i.i. 269. 

Phlegyas, i. 2:0. 

— -, the fen of Mars, iii. 83. 

Phlias, particulars of, i. 171, 

rSIialia, 1. 20'. 

Phiiau«n toucr. particulars of, i. 171. 
Phlygonmm, the citv, iii. jcS. 
Phlyus, the fon of Earth, i. 339. 
Phocenfes, the v.ar of the, acainll th# 
TheflV.ians, 11 i. 103. 

— -, the memorable tranfaiftiocs 

#f, iii. ioj. 

Phoclk. 
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Fhocic, or facred war, the caufes and 
particular of, n*. I' 5, iu'j. 

— -defpcration, the origin of the 

phrale, ui. 115. 

-war brought to tn end by Phi¬ 
lip, ui. tc8. 

-citic>, the deilrudhion and rctlo- 

ration of, ib. 

Phocicon, the building, iii. 113. 

Phocieus, the city. iii. foS. 

Phocis, a city under Painaifus, ii, 

--—, particulars of, iii, 10’. 

Piiocus, the (on ot Omytion, i. 219. 
iii. 3 1. k 2. 

-, a picture of, iii. 186. 

I'Wbceun muIh m Troezen* t. 22«. 

Phoemcu;, the port, i. 438. 

Phoenix, the riv.ir, ii. 234. 

Piioezi, a place in Arcade, ii. 279. 

l‘holoe, the mountain, 11. 14S. 

Phorbas, the fan of Lapuhas, ii. 4. 

-, the Athenian ?.rchon, ii 14'j. 

Phormio, the fan of Aiop.chu*, i. 66. 
iii. 132. 

Phormio, the Spartan, i 209. 

-, a victor in the Olympic 

game?, ii. 61. 

--, the Erythraean, ii. 179. 

Phoi mis Masr.aUui, the offerings ofj 
u. 8". 

Phoioneus, by vh.u kings he wjsfuc- 
ceeded, i. 17S. 

-, the inventor of tire, ac¬ 
cording to the Arg.ves, i. 18*. 

Phradmon, the llijtuary, ii. 107. 

Phraortes, 1.46. 

Phraficlides, the Athenian archon, ii, 
98. 317. 

Phreattys, i. 84. 

Phrixa, the ruins of, ii. 148. 

— - - ■, the Nymph, ii.365. 

Phrixtis, the fon of Athamas, i. 67. 

iii. 80. 

•-the river, i. 246. 

Phrontis, tlie pilot of Menclaus, a pic¬ 
ture of, iii. 173. 

Phrudarchidaj, iu. 29. 

Phrvne, the courtezan, i. 53. 

— —— , a golden ftatue ot, made by 
Praxiteles, ni. 141. 

riirynichus, the poet, iii. 1S9. 

Phrynon, ii. 68. 

Phylacus, an heroic grove of, iii. 123. 
Phyleus, the eldelt fon of Augcas, ii. 
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Phyfcoa, a choir fo called by the 
Eleans, ii.48. 

Pi‘lute in the Athenian porch called 
Vhr cm, partiiirais ot, i. 4’. 

--of Bicchas leiding Vulcan 

back to hcaten, i. 54. 

— -- or i’eiuheus and Lycurgus, 

lutferine the punilli-nent of their im¬ 
piety towards Bacchus, ib. 

— - oi the e.tetjrize of UlyfTes 

acainft the fuitois, i. 141. 

--m the tomb of Xenodice, i. 

Piclvros in the temple of /Tuculapius 
among the MclTenidns, i. 428. 
Pu-ra, ti'-e fountain, ii. 48. 

Piru, the v,lie ot Oxylus, ii. 9- 
Picius, the river, ii. 229. 

-, the Macedonian, ordered that 

inn: Mufes thou Id ba worfliipped, 
iii. ^3. 

Pi.idar. i. r'o. 222. 331. 342.423. 
ii 26 41. 88. 169. 246. iii. 4 j. 

* 43 * 

■---, ffatue of, i. ::: 

--, vc.fc, of, i. 331. 

--comyofed hymn* in honour of 

Ammon, ni. 

-- what tirtl induced him to com- 

pofe \eife , iii. 30. 

--—, remarkable dream of, ib. 

-, rui.is of the houl'e of, iii. 55. 

-—, a vcrll: of, iii. n6. 

-, the throne of, iii. 171. 

Pionice, the cay, iii. 40. 

Plon.s one oi the pofterity of Her¬ 
cules, ib. 

Pipes o: iiie ane'ents, a curious account 
of, from two Greek MSS. iii. 343, 

>4 +• 

Pitaa, the grove, i. 166. 

Piravjs, i. 2. 

Piraius, the fon of Argus, i. iSa. 
Pir-ne, water of, i. 141. 

Piriti.ous, ii, 28. 

-, a pifture of. iii. 185. 

Pnus, the r ver, ii. 215. 

Pifandci, the Cainirenfian, a poet, i. 

246. ii. 301. 

PitiaS; the ffatuary, i. 9. 

P.fido. us, the Olympic viiflor, ii. 17, 
104. 

Pifrs. a pi&ure of, iii. 176. 

Pififtiatus, i. 63. 186. 

— collected the frittered verfe* 

pa 3 a 
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of Homer into one regular poem* 

ii. 247. 

Pifoa, the ftatuary, ii. 90. 

Pifus Pericres, ii. 51. 150. 

Pi tana ti, the, i. 291. 

Pitho, one of the Graces, according to 
Hcrmcfianax the poet, iii 81. 
Fittacnt* the Mityleruean, iii. 170. 
Idttheus taught the art of fpeaking, i. 

Pityrrus, i. 109. 

Fityufa, the iflaud. i. 137. 

Platma, the daughter of king Afopus, 

iii. 2. 

— . . , the city, the deftru&ion of, 

ii. 

Platanifta, Spartan games fo called, i. 
2$ 1. 

Platanifton, the fountain, i. 4:6. ii. 

347 - 

Platamftus, the promontory, 1.324* 
Platamus, the river, iii. 53. 

Platenfii, i. lit. 

Plain, a beautiful (ayine of, ii. 212. 

, according to the ancients, de- 
fcendcd from Apollo—remarkable 
dream of, with its explanation by 
Che Socratic Simmias, iii. 253. 

, obferration of, in the Gorgias, 

iii. 360. 

, extrad from the Phxdrus of, 
iii. 300. 

an eptftk of, iii. 


account of the advantages 
which men derived from prophecy, 

iii- 316. 

Plemnarus, i. 165. 

Pleftoanax, i. 261. 

Plethriuxn, a place fo called in the 
Cymnafium in Elis, ii. 134. 
Plifhenus, a ftatue of, ii. 129. 
Pliftirchus, the Con of Leonidas, \, 
261. 

Pliftus, tht^nrer, iii. 123. 

Plotinus, iii. 329. 

Pluto, called by Pindar, Chrufcnios, 
iii. 51. 

•, why rep re fen ted with a helmet, 
iii. 299. 

, why reprefented with a key, 
iii. 320. 

—, beautiful account of, from the 

MSS. Schoi. of ProchjB on the Cra- 
tylua. 


Podalirius, i. 337. 

Podares ii. 276. 

Poemandrus, the fon of ChaerefilauCj 
iii. 44. 

Pocmenides, groves f cred to the 
Nereides, fo called, i. 137. 

Tcleas, ii. 316. 

Polemarchus, i. 255. 

Polenor, the Centaur, ii. I 
Polichus, the ftatuary ii. 109. 

Polites, a victor in the Olympic race, 
ii. !2o. 

■i , a fervant of Menelaus, 4 

picture of iii. 173. 

Pollux, i. 2 3. ii. 51. 

Polofon, a place in Tanagra, iii. 44* 
Polus, ii. t 9. 

Polvaniria hurts fo called. «• 205. 
PoKarchus. in. $ ?• 

Pols bins, th«* ■ >n oi Lycortas. ii. 272 . 

--, a tta’ueof, ii. 326. 341. 369. 

Polybus i. 152. 

Polycaon, the Ion of Lclex, i. 249, 
33 '• 

.. , the fon ot Bu*es, i. 34T. 

Pci%chares, the Meffer. in, i. 347. 
Polycles, the ftatuary, ii. 95. 

.. , the tons of, llaiuaries, iii, 

204. 

—. - — , a vidtor in the Olympic 
horfc-race, ii. 86. 

Po’.ycletus, the ftatuary, i. 189. 199, 

2C4. 214 307. ii. 50. 83 . 97. 109. 
328. 

Polydor, the Elean, ii. 65. 154. 
Polydamas, a man of great ftature, 2 
ftatue of, ii. 97. 

-—, inftance; of his valour, ii, 

9S 250. 

Polydectes, the fon ofEanomus, i. 268. 
Poly dor a, the diughtcr of Meleager, i. 
^ 41 - 

Poly d ore, the fon of Cadmus, iii. 10. 
Polydorus, a Spartan king, i. 285. ii. 

3 " 7 * 

— • », the fon of Ippomedon, the 

ftatue of, i. 191 

- - , the fon of Aleamenes, i. 


2 '5 


, a ftatue of, i. 283. 


Polyuucea, the fountain, i. 314. 
Polygnotus, the painter, i. 47. 62. 
iii. 9. 

—--, the pictures of, an account 


of, hi. 172—J92 


Pelyidug* 


INDEX 


PolyiSua, i. 117. 

Folymcftor, the loo of /Eginetas, ii. 
2!m. 

Polymneftus Colophonius, i. 40. 
Polynias, a victor ia the Olympic 
race, ii. zz. 

the fon of Oedipus, iii. 1 3. 

- — a ftatue of, i. 191. 

Polypemon, the robber* i. 112. 
Polyphton, iii. 1^7. 

Polypithes Litton, a viflor in thehorfe- 
race of the Olympic games, ii. 13 1. 
Polypoetes, the (on of Pirithous, a pic¬ 
ture of, iii. 176. 

Polytichides, the town, ii. 172. 
Polytton, houfe of, i. 6. 

Polyxena, a picture of, iii. 1 7 5- 
Polyxenus, the fon of Agafthenes, ii.7. 
Polyxo, the wife of Tlepolemus, i. 

3 12. 

Pompus, an Arcadian king, ii. 263, 
Pontinus, the grove, i. 244.. 

Porch, royai, in Att'ca, i. 2. 

------, and the ftatues 

which it contains, i. 7. 

--, which contains the pictures of 

the twelve gods i- 8 - 

-- called Various, 1.41. 

» ■■ .. —-, contents, i. 

4 2> 

•-—-, ftatues before 

it, i. 4 >* 

Porinas, the river, ii. 291. 

Porphyrion reigned in Attica prior to 
A&aeus, i. 41. 

Porphyry, iii- 330. 

Port, fecret, in* 4 £gina, i. 221. 

Porta Baptifta, iii. 245. 

Polldion, the, ii. 250. 

Pofidonias, the city, i. 225. 

Pothsus, the architect, ii. 130. 
Pothos, the meaning of the word, ac- 
cording to Plato, hi. 2So. 

Potniae, the ruins of, hi. 18. 

— — — — , godJefles, i 6 . 

Prax, the great-grandlon of Pergamus, 

i. 316. 

Praxias, the ftatuary, iii. 153. 
Praxidama?, a victorious pugilift in the 
Olympic games, ii. 137. 
praxidica, a ftatue of, i. 3 r 1. 
Praxilia, the poetefs, i. 289. 
Praxiteles, the ftatuary, i. 5, 6. it8. 

127—129. ii. 49. i6i« 272. iii. 

#• 25. 59- 9*» *xi« 
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Praxiteles, the foils of, i. 22. 

pr. ugeiKk, ii. 181. 

Priam, a picture ot, iii- i“9. 

Pr.upus. a ftatue of, iii. 70. 

Piias, li. 149. 

Priene, ih^city, n. 170. 

Prir.us, a place fo called in Arcadia, 

ii. 265. 

Proclca, the daughter of Clytius, iii. 

>39* 

Proe»es, the fon of Ariltodemus, i. 251. 

-, the Carthaginian, i. 440. 

-the fon of Pityreus, and leader 

of the Ioncs. ii. 174. 

--, the boy, a victorious wreftler 

in the Olympic games, ii. 126. 
Pioclus, the Carthaginian, i. 195. 

-, the philolopher, extract from 

the MS. Commentaries of, on the 
Alcibiadcs iii. 291. 343. 

—-, extraCt from the MSS. Schol. 

of, on the Cratylus, iii. 227. 235. 
251. 2.2 3td.JiO 341. 

-- extract from the Scholia of, 

on Hciiod, iii. 261 344. 

of, entitled, oyavoj xotvo;, or, a com¬ 
mon hymn, iii. 272. 

--—- - treanfe of, 

De Magia, iii. 324. 

-—--- Commenta¬ 
ries of on Plato’s Republic iii. 309. 

■—■— - ------ fix books of, 

on the Theology of Plato, iii. 284. 
-- — Commenta¬ 
ries of, on the Timseus, iii. 56. 262. 

* 77 - -33 ' 5 °* 

Procr.e, i. 68. 

Procr s, the daughter of EreCtheus, i, 

11 -- . iii. 41. 

-a piCturc of, iii. 184. 

Prodigies fignificant of the ruin of th« 
Mefleniaus, i 374 > 375 - 
Prodition banedil to the Achaians, ii. 
192. 

Proctus, i. 156. 178. 

• -— , daughters of, the ftatue 1 of, 

i- 162. 

Prolius, ii. 5. 

Pro machos, a (tone ftatue of Hercules, 

iii. 25. 

Promachus, the fon of Parthenopxus, 
iii. 41. 

—• - -— -> » ftatue of, i. 191. iii, 

129. 

D d 4 Pronuchua, 
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Premacfctis, the fon of Hercules, ii. 
5 Z $- 

Proraedon, a pi? ore of- i:i. t£>8. 
Prometheus, a d-n-'inon n»', sn. 243. 

— — - , whv tj-r.ir.g lumps veie 

employed in die conic ft 1-cred to, 
iii.252. 

-, the On 0:* Coirus, ii. 

17, ‘ 

Prornce, the wire of Buphag-.s, ii- :S 3 . 
Promociorv. a, culled the raw-bone of 
an a is i 323. 

Pron, the hill, i. 242. 

Procomu*, the piper, i. 416. 

- - — a ftatue o', iii 

Propv-xa. teftibules fo called, i 6 t. 
Proleriiioc'i grove, a picture of, iii. 
18-r. 

ProfrT.na. i. i?o. 

* * 

Profj «r.ce, the tbatue of, i. 245. 

ProtetiUus revenged 0:1 hlni'cit Peries 
Art-bcctes, i. a'c. ii. -2. 

-•, a picture of. iii 16. 

Protoiaus, the Olympic p. gin.t. 11 tee-. 
Prctophzr.es, a victor :c the (,'!y?r.p,c 
pancratium, and mwte&i.eg, 1. K4. 
ii. 64. 

Providence, an energy prior to intellect, 

iii- 3 ^ 6 - 

Prove i.js. ii. 7 1 6. 


Prytac.es, the Corinthian kings. i. : + 5 . 
Pr tanend, contents of, i. 48. 53.126. 
PrstacsuiB, the, ia Altii, ;i. 44. 
Prytar.i> ii. 6i. 

Pfamathe, 1. 12 3 . 

Pfamatr.us J. 3 

Pie 11 us, ex rati from a very rare Creek 
M 5 of 1 i. 3 14. 

Pdfhstiir:. a fea fo called, i. 2 3 •». 

Pfcch.s, the fc-a of Archer., 1.. jc,. 

■ - - , the city, >b . 

■ - - - , the daughter of Eryi, ib. 

Pfylli, the; i!j 6:. 

Pfytulia, a final! iflar-d before Sala- 

• % 

TT. 13 ). 41 *. 

P.olezry, tr.c f«-n of Berenice, tranf- 
act.oa, of, 1 3 , 1 9. 

Ptciesy Phiiomcter, particulars of, 
i. :2. 25. 

■ -, brazenflatues cf. 


1. 24. 

— -, the brother cf Lyfandra, i. 

44* 

— ■ » the foe of Lafus, a ftatue of. 


Ptolemy, the fon of Damaf chthon, i:t, 
* 4 * 

- - — . 2 vie*or in f he P--rhnn 

¥ 

teft with t^c tAo-vr.keu c-ir. iii. 121, 

-, the jrtiorr’Tpe*’. lnuli^d aitro- 

r.jrr.7 f r fo, t ; ea s ;n the Ptero: of 
Can oh- s . 11,-315. 

PtoMchus fh-iVrtuarv, ii. 90 t t 4. 
Pit!.-, a plain i 1 Arcadia. 11 28?. 
Ptous. the f*»n of Atnanas and The- 
mistus, m 5:. 

I’uriceus, 1 place of judgment among 
the Vh< i,i in*. i .‘3. 

P\ ia, king, t. 1 t c. 

P\Iades ; 219. i^r. 

- planned the death of Neopto- 

lerr.us 1. 221. 

P'.lej- i L e ton of Ci’vmen’is, iii. ?6« 
a city in the promm.ioiy Coiy- 

. k -> * • • i *-*■> « « ' * 

\ rn a. n *• - * 

r^lus ti,e ion of Ciefon. ib. 

■-, an Llean city, the ruins of, it. 


f > 1 • 

Pyr.e-.hmes, ii. 9. 

Pyri 1 . ii 3G-. 

P .. iamne-, a victor in the Olympic 
Du.ichos, ;i. 93. 

-., the Itatuary, ii. 93. rzy, 

1 2 ’ . 

Pyrrha, the daughter of Creon, iii. 


Py rl : hu;, the god, one of the Ci¬ 
rcles, i. 3 -1. 

-a Spartan town, ib. 

Pyril-ici'/f, i. 3 9. 

Pyrrho the fon 01 P.ftoerctes, a lftatue 
oi ii. 157. 

Pyrrhus, t!:e architect, ii. 139. 

--, a victor in the Olympic 

horfe-race. ji 85. 

-the ton of -/Eacidas Aribbas, 

ftatue ot, i- 29. 

— - , purr’vulars of, i. 29—35* 

■ - - hits to Tarentum, i. 54. 

-— - — v. ar: on Antigonus and the 

VJ 

G:ct.u, 1. 3 5■ 7 * 

-hi - oeath, i. 57. 

— -—, a treohy of, i. 194. 

-, the foi: of .*E.ac:Ucs, a ftatue 

of. 11. 125 

— - , the fon of Achilles, i. 336. 

.—. . plundered the temple of Apol¬ 

lo ar Delphos. iii. 118. 

Pythaeus, a itatuc of Apollo fo called, 
1. 239. 

Pythagoras, 
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Pythagoras, the painter, iii. 83. 
f - - , the ftatuary, ii. 95. 100. 

m. 135. 

F\ thagoras, the wife, the great grand- 
fon of Hippafus, i 171. iii. 295. 
Pyiharatus, the Meflcman commander, 

L ? 57 - 

Pytharcus, the Olympic \i£tor in the 
fladium, ii. 103. 

Pytheas, the general cf the Boeotians, 

ii. 205. 

Pythes, a ftaiuc of, ii. 12*. 

Pythian games, an account of the, iii. 
1 t 9 — I M . 

Pv th ion ice i. 1 to. 

V 

Fythh, the fon of Delphos, iii. r t 7. 
Fythoo iiu-, a victorious player on the 
pije in tlie Oivmpic games ii. 125. 
Pythedoius tlie itatuary in 79. 
Python, the fciprnt, the fymbolical 
meaning of unt'dded. iii.29'. 
Pytfalus, a victorious pugililt in the 
Olympic games, ii. 131. 

Fyttius, ii. 4. 

Q, 

<>IJ ADRANCLE, an inclofure in 
the Ele.m Cymnjiium, ii. 154. 
Quinquertium, the meaning of the, 

iii. 290. 



RHACIUS, a leader of the Cretans, 

ii. 171. 

Rhacolis. a fmall ./Egyptian city, ii. 
6 3 • 

RhamnuS; the town. i. 98. 

Rnarium, a plain in Attica, i. 112. 
Rhegnidas, king of the Phliafiam, j. 
171. 

Rheti, channels fo called, i nr.2c$. 
Rhexibius, a victorious pancratiaft in 
the Olympic games, ii. 137. 
Rhlaiius, the Cretan, a veife of, i. 

3 - 0 . 

■-celebrated the Mcflcmc war 

in verfe, i 353 370. 

-, s erfes of, i. 388 

Rhinoceros, the, why fo called, iii. 

46. 

RUon, the promontory, ii. 232. 262. 


Rhipcs, an Achaian city, ii. iSr. 
Rhodes, the ifland, i. 153. 

Rhodos, a place in Sparta fo called, 

i. 336. 

Rho».cus Ambryflenfis, iii. 104. 

———, the fon of Philaeus, one of 
the hilt that taught how to caft biafs, 
and melt it into ftatues, ii. 287. 

■ - — —, th- ftatuary, iii. 215. 

Khun, a place in Attica fo called, i. 

119. 

Rhypre. the ruins of, ii. 217. 233. 
Rivers lltflus and Eridanus, i. 52. 
-which ought to be called bru¬ 
mal, and which cold, ii. 32^, 321. 
Road, called the chariot, i. 101. 

s. 

SABBE, a Hebrew prophetefs, iii. 

135 - 

Sacadas, a vi'dor in the Olympic game* 
with pipes, i. 4'6. ii. 125. 

-, a ttatue of, iii. 66. 120. 

Sacma, the ifland, ii. 163. 

Saefara, i. lit. 

Salagus, the fon of Oenopion, ii. 176. 
SaUmis, i. 118. 

-, an Athenian ifland, i. 103. 

Sallulb, extra# from the golden treatife 
of, On the Gods and the World, iii. 
276 308. 

Salmoneus, the daughter of, a pi#um 
of, iii. 184. 

Saloe. the lake, ii. 240. 

Sarnia, the ci'y, ii. 15. 

-, the daughter of the river 

ander, ii. 174. 

Samicon, ii. 12. 

Samos, a city of the Iones, ii. 174. 
Samothrace, the ifland. ii. 175. 
Samus, the fon of A nexus, ii. 174. 
Saudion, i. 116. 

Saon, iii.96. 

Sappho, i. 70. iii. 59. 65. 

Sardinia, the ifland, iii. 145. 

■ --free from all poifonous herbs, 

except one, which caufet, thofe who 
eat it to die laughing, iii. 149. 
Sardus. the fon ot Maceris, iii. 145. 
Sarmatian co.it of mail, and the manner 
in which the Sarmatians fight, i. 58. 
Saron drowned in purfuing a hind, i. 
224. 


Satraps s, 
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Satrapee, a ftatue fo called by the 
I leans, ii. 160. 

Salma, why fabled to devour hia chil¬ 
dren, iii. ill. 


father Heaven, m. :if. 


why called *y*i'XowVW, id. 

, why represented as an old mac, 
flow in his motion, ib. 
what is meant bv hiscaftrating 

3 . 

•, the meanirg of his fwsllowiog 
a coh and a ftone, iritead oi Neptune 
and Jupiter, iii. r36. 

•, the meaning «_-f his being de¬ 
throned by Jupiter, iii. 317. 

Satyr, ftatue of ose, by Praxiteles, i. 


Satyridar, iilar.ds To called, i. 65. 

S a tyros, the pugilift, ii. 95. 

Saumoa. the fountain, iii. 21*. 

Scan, the daughter of Dan a us, ii. 1 64 . 
Ecambonid*, i. ill. 

Scandea, the haven, i. 314. 
fleedafus, iii. 19. 

Sceocma, a place in Sparta fo called, 

i. 3:4- 

Scephius, the fon of Tegeatea, ii. 379. 
Sceptre, the, which Vulcan made for 
Jupiter, particulars of, iii. 5$, 99- 
—-, the meaning cf one being fa¬ 

bricated by Vulcan, ib. 

Schedim, king of tha Phocenpes, iii. 
11c. 

, a piiflurc of, iii. iSS. 
Bcheria, the tfland, i. 14S. 

Schifte, the road, iii. 113. 

Schoeous, the town, ii. 329. 

Scias a buiiding fo called in Sparta, ». 
2S7. 

Scillus, the mins of, ii. 15. 

Sciron, i. 116. 131. 

So rum, i. 107. 

Scirus, the prophet, i. T07. 

Sdimis, the river, ii. 16. 

Scohis, the ruins of, iii. g. 

Scopas, the ftaruary, i. 128. 161. 199. 

ii. 159. 32c. 362. '65. 

Scorpion, a, which had wings Emilar 

to tfcofe of a locuft, iii. 46. 
Scertitas, a place full of oaks, i. 2-9. 

Scyllarum, the promontory of, i. 236. 
Seyllis, the ftatuary, i. 176. 198. 
231. ii. 49- 14c. 

-, the diver, a ftatue of, iii. 132. 

Scyppius, the city, ii. 173. 

E*';ras, the river, i. 331. 


Seatons, the, beautiful account of, 
from the Commentaries of Proclua 
•n the Timaeus, in. 350. 

Seer, a worm. from the thread of which 
the Seres nuke garments, ii. 1O2. 
Selafia, the ruins of, i. 280. 

Seleadas, a victorious wrefticr in the 
Olympic games, ii. 131. 

Selemnus, ii. 1*3. 

--—, the meaning of his being 

changed into a river, iii. 334. 
Seleucus, particulars of, i. 43, 44. 
ii. 130. 

-a ftatue of, ii. 114. 

Selinuntes, the town, 1.322. 

Selinus, the river, ii. 237. 

Semele, i. 3:8 

— — — , the meaning of her being Ie4 
back to heaven by Bacchus, iii. 302. 
-, the fymbolical fignification of, 

*“3 IS- 

Semnje, or the Furies, i. 82. 

Senate-houfe of the five hundred, and 
the flames it contains, i. 9. 

Sep*, the ferpent, ii. 260. 

Serambus, the ftatuary, ii. IT4. 
Serapion, the Alexandrian pancratlaft, 

ii. 66. 

Serapis, the fame with the Pluto of 
the Creeks, iii. 28. 

Seria, the ifland, ii. 163. 

Ship, an account of a prodigious largo 
one built by Ptolemy Philopater, 

iii. 225. 

Sicily, an account of the nations of, 
ii. 76. 

Sicyon, i. lf8. 

Sicyonia, i. jot. 

Sicyooians, the debility of, i. 153. 

-, their manner of burying 

their dead, ». 154. 

——a treafury of the, iii. 131. 
Sida, i. 323. 

Side, the daughter of Danaus, i. 323. 
Silanion, the ftatuary-, ii. 95. 124, 
126. 

Silenus, i. 331. 

—the eldeflof the Satyrs, i. 64, 

-, the Martian, i. 67. 

Simangelus, iii. ;o. 

Simon, the ftaruary, ii. 8r. 
Simonides, i. 5. 271. iii. 5. 

-, an elegy of, iii. 180. 

Simplicius, extra<ftfrom the Commen¬ 
taries of, on Epi&ctus, iii. 358. 

Simplicius^ 
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Simplicius, extra<ft firom tlic Commen¬ 
taries of, on Ariftotle’s Phylics, iii. 
'I !. 

._Dc Caeb, iii. 
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Sirius, the fon of Temenus, i. 343. 

-- the fon of Ph:alas* ii. 263. 

Simuus, ihe Mefl'enia.i, it. 229. 

Sinis, the robber, *• J °9 ' 35 - 
Si non, ih« companion of Ulyfles, 2 
picture of, in. 179. 

Siope, a road fo called in Elis* ii. 15$* 
Siphnii, the, a treafury of, iii. 131. 
Sipte, a fortified city ol Thrace, ii. 83. 
Sipylus, the town, i. 19“. 

Sirae, a place in Arcadia, ii. 303. 
Sirens, Hamer's delcription of the, 
iii $5$. 

- - , beautiful account of. from the 

MSS. Sc hoi. of Proclus on the Cra- 


tylus, lb. 

Sifyphus- the fons of, i. T4 5 • 

--a pi £ tur« of, iii. 191. 

. - , the meaning of the table re- 

fpceVng the punilhmeat of, explain¬ 
ed iii. 2S9. 

$lecp, above all the deities, fjiendly to 
ihe Mufes, according to the Trocze- 
nians, i. 227. 

--, ft.itue ot, i. 163. 

-- aiid Death, ftatues of* i. 305. 

.--, why fatd b) the an- 

ciens to be twins, iii. 30-. 

Sluggilh, a ftone lo called in Sparta* 

i. 320. 

Smenos. the river, i. 320. 

Smicvthus. an account 01 his gifts in 
Olympia, ii. "9. 

Smiles, the ftatuary* ii. 175. 

Socrates, a v;ftor in the Olympic race, 

ii. 106. 

—■.... ♦, the fon of Sophronifcus. made 
two ftatues for the Athenians, i. 62. 


iii. 55. 8 '. 

Sodamas, i. 276. 

—. —- , a victor in the Olympic fta- 

dium, ii. 96. 

Soidas, the ftatuary* ii. 218. 

Solon* the Athenian, iii. 170. 213. 
Somis* the ftatuary, ii. 12b. 

Sons, the fon of ProJus, i 267. 
Sophius, a vidor in the Olympic race, 
ii. 

Sophocles, i. 82. 

—. fUtue of, i. 57, 



Soron, a grove of oaks in Arcadia, ii* 
3 ° 5 - 

Sofander, the Smyrnaean, ii. 63;. 154. 
Soligenes, ii 329. 

Soft polls* the Daemon, ii. 141. 

Soldi atus, the panciatiaft. ii. 94* 

Solti atus Pelleneus, a vnftor over boy* 
in the Olympic ftadinm* ii. 215. 
Sotades, a Victor in the Olympic longet 
Couife. ii. i :6. 

Sparta, the image of, i. 179. 

—-, the wall of, demolilhed by the 

Achaians, ii- 187. 

Spartans, the. admire poetry the leaft 
of all men, i. 271. 

-, facriiice canine whelp* 

to Mars, 1. 294. 

Spar ton, the fon of Tifamenus* ii. 
181. 

Spelaifai, ftatues of Hercules, Mer¬ 
cury, and Apollo, fo called, iii. 193. 
Sphaftcria, the illand, i. 444. ii. 1 31* 
Sphsria, a Troezcnian ifland, i. 233* 
Sphrerii. the, i 293. 

Sphaerus, ii. 2S. 

Sphettus, the fon of Troexen, i. 123. 
Sphinx, the particulars of, iii. 57. 

•-» explanation of the fable of* 

iii. 345. 

Sphirus, the fon of Machaon, i. 20U 
Sphregidion, the cavern, iii. 8. 
Spiders, curious particulars of, iii. 
r6. 

Spintharus, the architect, iii. 116. 
Stadicm, the ftatuary, ii. 95. 

Stadium of white hone, 1.53. 

Stags* white, ii. 293. 

Statues before the entrance of the tem¬ 
ple of Juno, i. 181. 

*■- and faered gifts among the 

Elear.s, an account of tho, ii. 61. 

- in Olympia of thirty-five boy* 

that were fhipwrecked, ii. 75. 

-, the meaning of thofe that 

were called Diopeteis, iii. 242. 
Stature, gigantic, common in the he¬ 
roic age—fatisfa&nnly accounted for 
by the Platonic philoljphy, in. 266. 

—-- remarkable hiftories of, from 

Phlecon Trallianus, iii. 269. 
Stazufa, the foun ain, 1154. 
Stemnatius, a grove in Sparta fo called, 
»• 316. 

Stenyclerus, the royal city of the Mef- 
fenians, i. 345. 


Steniclcnss* 
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Stenyrlerus, the p’-i' 1 , i- 4 ~3- 
5 kephar.us Je LVibur, c_r:cu. ; extract 

4 

' from, refpeCting ?^n, 148. 

Srcrrhis, the c ty, i i. 1 S. 
SteScherus H : merwu*. i- 197. 3'?. 

ii. 256. ; :i. 4 24. 1 ”6. 1 *4. 
Steuuos, a cavern’7 Phrygia. , . 2; 0 . 

StScrela ia', one of the Spirta-i E prio¬ 
ri, i. z~z. 
ftheneUs, i. r*S. 

Sthece!-S, the fon of Cirar^ :?, »8«. 

• -, the itni-e ci, :. : ,l. 

«- 9 - 

Sthe:.:s, the l^atu’ry, .;. it 2. 

--, a >ijto:;oj = p„cu;!^ :n the 

Otvmp-c 1 *3- 

Stiris, the cry, i*. 2c*. 

Stowrus. the tbtuarv, i:*h 
-, a \ idor -.a the ()!. ir.c.c quin- 

• 4 * 

q-jenium, ii. 89. 

Stratius, the Ion ol Clymer.u?, i:i. So. 
Straton, thertatuary, i. zo:. 

- —. , a v:dor in the Olympic 


SvS *t35, the fon of DotaJas, i. 346, 
Swla, i;i. 

- took Athens, ar.i on what ac» 

count. 1. 54—ri. 

- eu.irv of mar.v cruelties to fe- 

^ ♦ J 


S\*.ii, the city, :>i. 14S. 

Symntacnuk- a wieitier in the Olympic 
jair.es, ii. £5. 

S\railaxis, the Nhmph, ii. 152, 
Syros, the city, j. 757. 

:ha, the r.vcr, 1. 15 . 

S ; ;k-e. the r.wc.s, i. 164. 

T. 

TABUTES, a Pe’fiar, ii. 17'. 
Tact:;, 3 remarkable account from, ot 
the tbr.c Ca-sfr us, 1:,. 2;?. 

Talus, the fon ot Ocnopic.n, ii. 176. 
Tieiarum, ti.e promontory, i. 332. 



games, ii. 63. 

Strongyle, the city, in. rjr. 

Stroph rus, a picUrr of, iii. rrj. 
Scrothuntes. the promontory, j. 24?. 
Stryenfe*. the, i. 438. 

Stymphaiian hilds, the meaning ot 
the, iii. 3 17. 

femphaiides, the, a defeription of, 

ii. 301. 

Stympha’.us, the fon of Elatus, ii. 259. 
.-—, the city, ii. :oo. 

Sryx, the water of, ii. 194 
—-—, remarkable properties of its 

water, ii. 296. 

.-, et what the caufe, iii. 337. 

Sulpitius, ii. 196. 

Sumatra*, ii. 257* 

Samaria, the city, ib. 

Surabola, a place in Arcadia, ii. 3S1. 
Sun, the, a braxen ftatue of, i. 34. 

— -why faid to be drawn by 

four borfes, iii. zzz. 

--, why reprefer.ted as perpe¬ 
tually young, ib. 

— -, table of the, in /Ethiopia, 

iii. 263. 

Suniura, the oromontorv, i. t. 

" • «e 

Surma Antigones a place in Thebes, 

’*'• 54 * 

5 • liras, the ftamary, ii, 95. 
Sycariades, a victor m the Olympic 
race w;th cols, ii. 


Taiaus, i. i'Z 

Taleium, 2 piice in Sparta, in which 
they <~acr,hue i. »rfcs to the fun, i, 3 1 :. 

Tanagra, the d;U£literot .Ejiu 3| iii, 
• • 

Tir.cr i, i. 319. 

Tantalus, a p*ture of, ill. 191. 

-, the port. *i. 38. 

-, fepuichre of, iu. 

T^nus, the river, i. 24.8. 

Taras, the hero, tit. 13^. 

Taraxippos, the, in Altis, ii. 144. 

TarrelTus, a Spur.iih river, ii. 137. 

Tan-ntha, the cl tv, i. i"S. 

Tauropilis, i. 1 2 5. 

Taurollhenes, a vidor is wreftling in 
the Olympic games, ii. 110. 

TaiihiS, the general of the army of 
Mithndates, iii. 203. 

Tavgetus, the mountain, i. 314. 

Tectaeus, the llatuary, i. 231. iii. 82. 

Tegea, the cirv, ii. 237. 

Tegeatsc, the, particulars of, ii. 361, 

3 6; * 

TeiaT-on is condemned tor contributing 
to the death ot Phocus, i. 221. 

Teleboae, i. no. 

Teleclus, a Spartan king, (Iain by the 
MrtTenians, i. 268. 

Telegone, the daughter of Pharls, i.424. 

Telemachus, a \idor in the Olympic 
hcrfc-racej ii. 122. 


Tclep hutj 
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Teltfphus, ii. 37. in. 14. 

-, a facred grove of, ii. 3 %z. 

Telelarchus, iii. 157. 

Telelilla, i. 216. 239. 

-, the llatue of, i. 192. 

-, gallant behaviour of, i. 19:, 

19;. 

Teleltas, a victorious pugilift in the 
Olympic games, ii. 124. 

Teleftes, i. 146. 

Teller, the foil of Tifamenus, ii. i"r. 
Tellias, the Phocenfian prophet, iii. 


Tellis, a picture of, iii. i8r. 

Tellon, a vietuious pugililt in the 
Olympic saines, ii. 114. 

Telondes, iii. 36. 

Temenis, gates of, a city fo called, i. 
105. 

Temenium, i. 246. 

Temenus, i. 18 £ 

- -, the fon of Pclafgus, ii. 300. 

-, the fon of Phegeus, ii. 308. 

Temnus, the town, ii.38. 

Temple of Achilles, 1.316. 328. 

-yp.antidcs, i. 1 2 ; 

——•—-,/Elc.iUpius Aulonius, i. 


444 


the boy 


3 12 * 33i 


Cotv] reus 


iTifculapiiis, 

a^Efculapius, 


• • 

11. 

1. 


3 1 1 • 

- ^Efculapius Dcmxnetus, ii. 

* 4 i • 

-- /Efymnetcs, ii. 227. 

-. Agnetns, 1. 253. 

-Ajax, i. 105. 

--— Alexandra, i. 311. 

-Annzoni in Apollo, i. 332, 

- -Ammon 111 Lybia, i. 405. 

in. 3 y♦ 

-— Amphiaraus, i. 103 . a;o. 

Temple, called AnuCtorus, i. 175. 

— -- Antinous, ii. 2*73. 

- Aphrea, in which Pindar 

compofcd verfes for the -'Eginctx, 
i. 222. 

-- - Aphneus, ii. 361. 

— —- — — Apollo Acefius, ii. 157. 
- .. - Carneus, i. 65. 293. 

3 * 9 - 

- - — Delphinian, i. 50. 

- —— - Diraduies, i. 203. 

— — - Epibaterius, i. 230. 


Temple of Apollo Epidelium, i. 324. 

- - —• the Helper, ii. 352, 

■ - Ifraenios, iii. 22. 

- - Latous, i. 133. 

— - — Lycius, i. 187. 

--- Maleatas, i. 2.r5. 

-. Parrhalius, ii. 346. 

-Plataniltius, i. 236, 

-- Pious, ii. 3 r. 

-—»- Pythian, n. 29c, 

2 9 f-3S2. 

• -—- Thearian, i. 228. 

---Theoxenius, ii. 249. 

— 1 — -Tutelaris, i. 129. 

-- in D-lphos plunder¬ 
ed by the Phoctnfes, iii. 106. 

----- — —-, various 

teports of the conftruCtion of, iii. 11 5. 
-—-dedicated by the em¬ 
peror Adrian, iii. 206. 

- Arfinoe, i. 286. 

• -- Bacchus Acratophoros, it* 

549 - 

- --Aigobalos, iii. 18. 

--Axites, ii. 3 13. 

---——• Calydonius, ii. 

22^. 

• -- Colonata, i. 289. 

--- — Crefius, i. 202. 

• - —.- Lampter, ii. 249. 

--—- Leucyanitas, ii. 


* 4 ? 


382. 


- Lydian, iii. 36, 

■ Melanaegis.i.i *q. 

-, die MyiVic, ii* 

Nyftelius, i. 119. 
• Polites, ii. 313. 


— Baton, i. 200. 

'■* Bellerophon, i. 139. 

— Belus in Babylon, 1.403. 
the Cabin remarkably holy 


from the beginning, iii. ;6. 

-* Culathaia, i. 337. 

Cahandra, the daughter of 


Priam, i. 335. 

Calf^i, i. 288. 

— the river Cephiffus, t. let. 
— Ceres Chamyne, ii. 14b. 

Eleufinia, i. 315. 


ii. 289. 3’0. 324. iii. 9 

- - -Europa, iii. 92. 

die Helmet-bearer, 


ii. 382, 


Temple 
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T«ple, a holr oae of Ores, i. 320. 
3I;. ii. 268. 

Trmlpe of Ceres MycaJeffian, iii. 42. 
-— My€ao, i. 184, 

■ - — Fauachaia, ii. 236. 

■ - --- Pelafgis, i. 107. 

■ - ProfUfia and Prole r- 


P<ne, u 


166. 


— Stiritit, iii. 207. 

— Therrr.afia, 1. 236. 

— Tbefmia, ii 2,0. 

— Tbefmophoros, i. 


124- 202. iii. ;6. 202. 

--Virid, i. 6t. 

-—, the Wocl-Scarer, i. 


129. 


Cleta, i. 306. 

Chnvnum, i. 24.T. 
Cyaxartas, i. 100. 
Cychreus, i. ic6. 
DUnajf!«n«, i. 29 T. 
Diana AErola, iii. 217. 

-Agrotera, ii. 245. 

- Alphaea, H. 15 1 . 

Apanchomene.ii. $04. 

Ariciru, i.in. 

• 

Aftratea, i. 332. 
Brauror.ian, i. 65. 
Callifle. ii.537. 
Cnacalciia, ii. 3*4. 
Caateatii, ii. 381. 
Cord ace, ii. 150. 
Coryphxan, i. 215. 
Daphnaea, i. 330. 


Defpoina, ii. 34T. 

Diikvnna, i. 2*6. 

* 

Diana Didrnaa, i- 33c. iii 


*‘9 


17S. 303. 


Ephefian, ii. 169. 

Eucle : a, ri.**r 
Hegetaache, i. 293. 
Hegemor.e, ii. 5 4 1 ■ 
the Huntref*, i. 52. 


it. 1 


H* Tar.:a, ii.2''3,284. 
lphiger.ia, i. 139. 

— libra, i. 291. 
Laphria, ii. 2 17 . 

— L^mnya, i.Jrr. 

Limnatis, i. 346. 


A26. ii. 124. 381. 

Lycear, 11*. 
— Lycoatis, ii. 34a. 
yfia, i. 5 it. 


OrJu 


Temple of Ceres Pardoftophos,i.4^* 

—- Fheraea, i. 164. 

— Philomcirax, ii. 155. 
— Propylaea, 1112. 

— Pryonian, ii. 291. 

— Rural, it. 330. 

— Saronis,\i. 224. 

—. the Saviour, j. 



11 


• A 


49 


214- 


or.e, ib. 
i. 438. 


Sciadis, ii. 336. 

• Stymphalia, ji. 302. 
Tridaria, ii. 219. 
the mother Dindymene, it. 

a 

Dionyiius, 1. 54. 

a moil ancient 


Dryops, the fon of Apollo, 

Earth, i. 283. 

, which is called Ca- 


feptum, i. 286. 

- , the nurfe of yout! 


i. 61. 


wide fcofomed, ii 




T' 


i. 214. 


308. 


5 2 /- 


i- 346 . 


the gods, called Epidotae, 

the river Erymanthus, ii. 

Elide*, i. 43. 

Eurynome, ii. 

Fortune Acrsea, i. 1^4. 
the Furies, ii. 242. 334. 
the Gotd Daemon, iii. 92, 
Good Fortune, ib. 
the Good Gcd, ii. 339. 
the Greateft Gods, 11. 232. 
the Great CoddtlYes, ii. 

the Great Mother, ii. 28“. 
Gorgafus and Nicomachu:-, 

Hades, ii. t 39. 

— Hebe, i. 169. 17 r. 

— Hercules Abia, i. 424. 

— - - Cyncfirges, i. 5 1, 

-lppodctos, iii. 57. 

Mamticlus, i. 40c. 


v _ 

Hermes ^Epytus ii. 366. 
Hilaira and Phcrbe, i. 298. 
Hippoiytus, i. 229 
Hippc 4 lher.es, i. 296. 
the Hours, i. 191. 

Iro, i. 334. 


1. jco. 


TempW 
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Temple Ifi*> ii. 143 • 

-, which is called Pela¬ 


gias, i. 147 


tia. tb. 


#> 

, which is called i*£gyp- 


Juno, Jupiter Panellenius, 
and to all the gods, built by the em¬ 
peror Adrian, i. 49. 

- Juno Acraea, i. 302. 

. __ Antheia, i. 197. 

—. - - Argive, i. 19 >. 

-.- Bunaean, i. 147* 

-— Hyperchiria. i. 290. 

-the Perfect, 1-329. 

— —■ Prodromia, i. 166. 
-- Jupiter Agoreea, i. 2$}. 

. —-Aphelius, i. 132- 

-Capitolinus, i. 146. 

-— Charmon, ii. 28». 

-the Congregator, ii. 


Temple, called Metron, or, the tem¬ 
ple of the M< therot the Gods, ii. 60. 

_Morpho, i. 298. 

-— Mercury Acacefius, ii. 325. 

——-Criophorus, iii. 48. 

- -Cyllenius, ii. 293. 

Minerva Agorea, i. 283. 

--— Alea. ii. 271.303. 

- Anemotis, i. 441. 

--Apaturia, i. 2 .,3. 

-- Areia, iii- 8. 

-Afia, i. 329. 

Axiopcena, i. 296. 


236. 


— Cofmetas, i. 3 ° 3 * 

— Dodonaeao, i. 

— Epidotos, ii. 272. 

— Eu.inemus, i. 290. 

— |rhom«ean, i: 37 j* 

— Judicial, iii. 5 % 

— the King, iii. 92- 
— Lariffceus, i. 103. 

— Lycean, ii. 324. 

— MelTapcus, i. 314. 

— Nemean, i. 176.190. 
— Olympius, i. 292. 

ii. 223. 

-, built by 

Deucalion, i. 49. 

---the Opulent, i. 311. 

—-— Phihus, ii. 3^8. 

--,-*- Piuvii’% iii. 92. 

• —----- Pulvcreus,iii. 119. 


Temples, three, o( Minerva Ccleuthca, 
i. 285. 

Temple of Minerva, called Chalkioi- 

c«s, iii- 11 6. 

-■ - — Chalinetis, i. 144. 

Coria, i. 300. 

— Coryphafia, i. 443 « 
— Cranaea, iii. 204. 
— Cydonia, ii. 148. 

-Cypariflia, 1 . 444. 

— Ergane, i. 303. 
— Hippo1aitis,i.333. 
— Inventive, ii. 3 39. 
-Itonia, L 34. iih 


-— Jupiter the Saviour, i. i;i. 

229. 527. ii. 272. 3:7. 

-'fro.-arus, i. 2?7. 

-in Olympia, the de- 

feription of the, ii. 26. 

-— Lycuigus, i 500. 

- Mach on, i. *.36. 

-the gcddclles Maniai, ii. 


o a ^ 

s> 


Maro and Alphcus, i. 287. 
Melampus Amythaon, i. 


130 


— Menelaus, i. 3 t2. 

— MeiTere, the daughter of 
Tiiop?s, i. 428. 


78. 


3°5 


Lariflsea, ii. 212. 
Meganira, t. 114. 
Ophthalmitis, i. 

Panachais, ii.223. 
Perfpicacious, 1. 


20t. 


329 


-Polias, ii. 179, 

•-Poliatis, 11.366. 

-— ■ , who is called Po- 

liuchus and Chalcioecus, ii. 302. 

■ —-Pronuchoma, i. 




Pronoia, iii. 122. 
Saitis, i. 244. 
Sciras, i, 3. 107. 
Sfheniasi i, 231. 
Telchinia, iii. 4f. 
Tritonia, ii. 287. 
, the Trumpet, i. 


194 


Neceffity, i. 147. 

Nemcfis, ii. 225. 

the Ne; eid Doton, i. T37. 

Neptune Afphaiius, i. 283. 

———-Epoptas, ii- 324. 

Temple 
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Temple of Minem Etjuefbian, H. 
* 75 * 33 ** 343 * 

» ■ ■ the Father, ii. 112. 

- - - Gxaiichu?, » S 4- 

- ■ . -■ — Genefian, i. 247. 

- ■. - — - Hippocurrus, i. 


291 


5 * 


i.S. 


Natal, i. 29-. 
Onchcftian, iii. 

Fhytalmius, i. 

Profclyftius, i. 

Txnarius, i. 283. 
and its contciia, 


1. 137 


Odivia, i. 147. 

Ocbalus, i. 297. 
the god Ogoa, it. 276. 
Palanaon, i. 138. 

Pallas and Evander, ii. 360. 
Pan the Liberator, i. 231. 

- Komiau, ii. 347. 

Pandrofus, i. 77 - 
Parthenon, i. 68. 

Pc lops, ii. 72. 

Perfeus. i. 1^3. 

the goddeic Perfuafion, t. 


*55 


2^8. 


Phaenna, i. 206. 
the mother Piaftcne, ii. 38. 
Polemocrates, i. 248. 
Polias, 1. 76. 

• the goddeffes, called Pm- 

iii. 76. 

• Promacrr>s iii. 4 ?* 

• l*rolerpice me iMvioor, i. 


the Huntrefc, iii. 


42 . 


the goes who ere called 
Pure, iii. 360. 

-called Puthim, iii. 83. 

cf the Roman emperors, i. 322. 


ii. 158. 


128. 


Safety, ii. 236. 

Serapis, i. 147. 292. ii 


Caaopitanus, i. 


*4 


Silenus, ii. 158. • 
the eoodrfs Syna, ii. 24#. 
Thetis, i. 292. 

Tonftrina, ii. 354. 


t 

Temple of Trielaria, ii. t%l. 

■ ■— Triptolcmus, i. 112. 

■ ■ ■ — Trophonius, iii. 92. 

-Venus Ccleftial, i. 41. 2©2« 

-—, the ruins 


of, ii. 142. 

—--Ervcina, ii. 306. 

-.— Marine and Oppcr* 

tune, i. 238. 

-Martial, i. 3(5;. 

--- Meianii, i. J39. 

ii. 265. iii. 60. 

--— M igonitis, i.320. 

-Olympian, i. 288. 

-- the Spcculatnx, 1. 


25.". 

-Sponfa, i. 232* 

—--Summachia, ii.2.73. 

-, called the Temple 

id a Tile, ii. 36% 

---Urania, i. 324. 

--- - Verticordia, i. Ilo. 

-, calied the common Vefta o S 

the Arcadians, ii. 380. 

-of Victims, i. 429. 

---—, called by the Mef- 

fenians, Hierothyfmo, i. 334. 

——— Viftoiy without wings, i. 
61. 


—— winged Viftory, i. 222. 

-Violence, i. 147. 

- called the altar of the Cyclops, 

i. 138. 

-in Attica, called Colonies of 

Cities, i. 49 

- to all the Gods, i. 140. 207. 


3 22, 

-— the Twelve Gods, ii. 310. 

-, an ancient one, and its con¬ 
tents, i. t; *■. 

-, one with a tv. o-fold entrance,' 


1. 205. 

Tenerus, the piain, iii. 57. 

-, the prophet, the fon of Apol¬ 
lo and Melia, iii. 23. 5“. 

Tennes, iii. 179. 

Tereus, the Thracian, iii. 36. 112. 

Tc-jcer, i. S4. 

-, the polherity of, reigned ovef 

the Cyprians, i. 219. 

Teumeffus, a place in Thebes, iii. 4r. 

Teuthis, t^e village, ti. 320. 

-, an Arcadian general, parti¬ 
culars cf, it. 321. 

Teuthras, the Athenian, i. 332- 

Teuthrone, 
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*IVmKrone, a Spartan town, i. 319. 
- 3 * 3 - 

Thalamae, a place fo called in Sparta, 

i -3 34 - 

Thales, the Milefian, iii. 170. 

Tfialiades, a place in Arcadia, ii. 310. 

Thalpius, ii. 7. 

Thamyris. the fon of Philammon and 
the Nymph Argiopc, i. 433. iii. 119. 

*1-, a ftatue of, iii. 66. 

-——, a pidlure of, iii. 188. 

--, the meaning of the blind- 

nefs of, iii. 313. 

Thafium, an Achaian city, ii. 181. 

Thatheum, i. 319. 

Theagenes, i. 116. 

--—, a ftatue of, ii. 114. 

Thehntus, the Olympic victor, ii. ic6. 

Thearidas, iii. 157. 

Theatre at Athens, i. cy. 

Thebaid, the, a verfe from, ii. 311. 

Theban kings, the genealogy of the, 
iii. 10. 

Thebans, the, reftored to their coun¬ 
try, by CaiTander the fon of Anti¬ 
pater, i. 417. 

--, the tranfadlions of the, iii. 

1 5 * 

*-, the, reduced by Sylla to a 

very calamitous condition, iii. 18. 

Thebe, the daughter of Afopus, ii. 68. 

--—— Prometheus, 

iii. 11. 

Thebes, the fevea gates of, raifed, ac¬ 
cording to Nonnus, agreeably to the 
number and order of the feven pla¬ 
nets ; and the meaning of this, iii. 

343 ' 

Theccalcon, a building fo called in 
Altis, ii. 44. 

Theganuffa, a defert ifland, i. 43$. 

Thelpufa, the city, ii. 309. 

Themifcyra, i. 122. 

Themifonium, the city, iii. 193. 

Themiftocles, ii. *77. 

1 — , the offerings of, rejedUd 

by Apollo, iii. 140. 

Theocles, the ftatuary, ii- 49. 

Theoclus, the prophet of the Mefie- 
niani, i.382. 

— - valiantly rufhes on the Spar¬ 
tans, and falls covered with wounds, 
i. ^00. 

Theocofmus, the ftatuary, i. 118. ii. 
3^4. iii. ia6, 

Tol.111. 


Theocreftus, a vidlor in the Olympic 
horfe-race, ii n<. 

Theodorus, the Samian, firft difeovered 
the method of calling iron i. 2S7. 

— - , one of the firft that taught 

how to cjft brafs, and melt it into 
ftatues, ii. 287. 

-, a vidfor in the Olympic 

quinquertium, ii. 131. 

———, the father of the Sibyl 
Herophile, iii. 135. 

Thergretus, a vidtor in wreftling in 
the Olympic games, ii. 109. 
Theomelidae, a place in Sparta fo call-, 
ed, i. 291. 

Theomneftus, the ftatuary, ii. 127. 
Theophilus, the Athenian aichon, iii. 
108. 

Thcophraftus, iii. 358. 

Theopompus, the Ion of Nicander, x# 
25$. 26L 278. 

-his fpeech to the La¬ 
cedemonian army, i. 357. 

-—, a vidtor in the Olympic 

quinquertium, ii. 112. 

«■ ■' . . .Sinopenfis, his account 

.. of a large fkeletorr, iii. 271. 
Theopropus, the ftaiuary, iii. iej. 
Theotimus, a vidlormus pugilift in the 
Olympic games, ii. 133. 

Theoxenus, ii. 3 16. 

Thera, a place near the mountain Tay- 
getus, i. 315. 

--, the ifiand, i. 167. 

Therapne, i. 294. 311. 

Theras the fbn o r ion, i. 231. 

---, the fon of Autefion, L. 344^ 

ii. 167. 

Theron, the ftatuary, ii. 126. 
Thermius, ii. 8. 

Thermodon, the torrent, iii. 42. 

Theronicc, ii. 7. 

Themphone, id. 

Theifander, the fon of Agamididas, 
i. 3cr. _ 

— -, the fon of Polynice*, if* 

171. 

Therfilochus,a vidlorious pugilift in th« 
Olympic games, ii. 121. 

Therfites, a pidlure of, iii. *88. 
Therfius, a vidlor iu the Olympic cha* 
riot-race, ii. 24. 

Thcfeu*, pidluie of &c. i. 8 iii 18c. 

-— • the meaning of the fable of, 

in which he ii faid to have been 
£ e bound 
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hound by Pluto, and liberated by 
Hercules, iii. 231, 23;. 

Thefpia, the city, iii. 58. 

Thefpias, the fon of Ereebthews, ib. 
Thefprotis, a piece of poetical compo¬ 
sition, ii. 282. 

Tbeflalonice, the daughter of Philip 
the fon of Amyntas, ii. 268. iii. 17. 
Theftius the father of Leda, i. 290. 
Thetis, a ftatue of, i. 320- 
Tbifbe, the city, iii. 73, 

Thifoa, the Nymph, ii. 34.5. 347.365. 
Thius, the river, ii. 335. 

Thoas, ii. ?. iii. 215. 

T hoen'u, the city, ii. 324. 

Thocnus, the fon of Lycaon, ii. 256. 

3 * 4 - 

Tholus, a place in Attica, containing 
fi’.ver ftarues, i. I 3. 

—- , a round figure of white ftone, 

i. 213. 

Thorn ax, i. 28c. 

Thracians, the, called by the Greeks, 
Boreans, iii. 254. 

Thracis, the city, iii. 108. 
Thrafybulus, the Elean prophet, ii. 
87. 276. 

Thrafydrus, the Elean, makes a peace 
with the Lacedaemonians, i. 271. 
Thronium, the city, ii. 67. 
Thucydides, i. 66. ii. 138. 
Thuriatane, the city, i. 426. 

Thyades, the, Attic women fo called, 
iii. 1 to. 

Tbyia, the daughter of Caftahus, iii. 

I,7 ‘ . ... 

•-, api£hireof, iii. 184. 

Thyiae, a feftival of the Eieans, in 

honour of Bacchus, ii. 161- 

ThyUcus, the ftatuary, ii.70. 

Thymoete*, the fon of Oxyntas, i. 186. 

Tbyraaun, the city, ii. 2^7. 

■ , ruins of, ii. 3 36. 

Thyrea. the town, i. 247. 

Tiafa, the river, i. 3*6- 

- - , the daughter of Eurctas, ib. 

Tiber, the lake, ii. 18. 

Tigea, a city of Arcadia, i. 204. 

TiiphufTa, the fountain, iii. 76. 

Tinuesetus, a vidior in the aimed 

courfe, iii. 120. 

Timagemdas, the Theban, ii. 192. 
Timalco, i. 120. 

■Timandra, the daughter of Tyndarcvs* 

». iii. 


Timamhes, the pancratiaft, ii. 107. 

Tim arch ides, the ftatuary, iii. 204. 
Timalitheus, a vi&or in the Olympic 
pancratium, ii. ic8. 

Timeas, the ftatue of, i. 19 r. 

Timocles, the ftatuary, iii. 204. 
Timocratus, the Rhodian, bribes the 
Grecians to war on the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians, i. 276. 

Timon, the Elean, conquered in the 
quinquertium, ii. 6. 130. 

-, a vidtor in the Olympic cha¬ 
riot-race, ii. 88. 

- - , the fon of ./Egyptus, ii. 11S. 

Timoptolis, the Elean, ii. 128. 
Timofthenes, a vidlor in the Olympic 
ftadium, ii. S8. 

Timotheus, the ftatuary, i. 231. 

-- Cononis, i. 68. 

■— .. , the Mileflan, a verfe of* 

ii. 372. 

Tipha, the city, iii. 73. 

Tiphys, the pilot of the fhip Argo, 

iii. 74. 

Tirefias, the divining tower of, iii. 
35 - 

■ -- , a pnfture of, iii: 185. 

— - , the meaning of his becom¬ 

ing blind through beholding Minerva, 
iii. 349. 

Tiryns, ruins of, i. 208. 

Tirynthus, the fon of Argus, i. 208. 
Tifamenus, the fon of Oreftcs, i. 183. 

--, particulars of, i. 282, 283. 

Tifamenus, a king of the Thebans, 
iii. 14. 

Tifander, the ftatuary, »ii. 127. 

— ■■ -, a victorious pugilift in the 

Olympic games, ii. 121. 

Tifias, the orator, ii. 134. 

Tificrates, a vi&or in ’the Olympic 
ftadium, ii. no. 

Tifis, the fon of Alcis, i. 363. 

Titan, the brother of the Sun, i* 

166. 

Titana, a town of the Sicyonians, i* 
168. ii. 235. 

Tithorea, iii. 194. 

Tithrauftes, i. 276. 

Tithronium, the town, iii. 2or. 

Titus Flaminius, iii. 203. 2C9. 
Tlepolemus, z vidfor in the Olympic 
race with a fingle mule, ii. 23. 
Torches, an Argiyc fcftiYal fo called. 
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Tomb of AEdipus, i. 82. 

■ the fons of AEgyptus, i. 203. 

" AEgyptus, the foil of Jtelus, 

ii. 228. 

--— ASpytus, ii. 292. 

Tomb, called AEfymmum, i. 126. 

— - of Agamemnon and his cha¬ 

rioteer Eurymedon, i. 180. 

Tombs of the kings called Agida?, i. 
291. 

Tomb of Aleman, i. 203. 

-- Alcmene, i. 119. 

- Alope, i. 114. 

• -Ainphilocus, i. 297. 

•“-the children of Amphion, 

in. 36. 

— -Amphiffa, iii. 215. 

-- - Anchifes, ii. 2S3. 

- ■— Andnemon, iii. 215. 

-- Ar-droclus, thefon of Co- 

drus, ii. 170. 

• - Anthemocritus, i. tc6. 

-- Antiope and Phocus, iii. 

193. 

--• Apollodorus, i. $7. 

• - Aras, i. 109. 174. 

-- the Arcadians that fell in 

the engagement againtl tfie Elcans, 
ii. 142. 

-- Areas, the fon of Calliilo, 

ii. 272. 

. . - Arccfilauc, iii. 92. 

■ - Argus, i. 198. 

- Ariadne, i. 191. 

-Ariftocrates, ii.285. 

— - Arilfodemus, ii. 339. 

• - Arilfomcnes, and the man¬ 

ner in which the Meifer.ians facriiice 
on it, i. 43 ?. 

• - : - Arirtias, the fatirift, i. 173. 

■ - Alphodicus, iii, 4 <. 

- Alfrabacus, i. 3-0. 

-• Aibycratea end Mantes, i. 

127. 

• - thofc Athenians that fought 

agaiidl the /Egineue, i. 86. 

-- in Athens, called the heroum 

of yE^eus, i. 61. 

--of A-treus, i. 180. 

- Au:e, the daughter of 

Aieus, ii. 260. 

- -- - Autonoe, i. 131. 

- ——-, the daughter of 

Cephas, ii. 273. 

•—7- Erafidas, the fon of Tell is, 


Tomb, brazen, i. 197, 

-of Caanthus, iii. 23* 

-— Callipolis, i. 124* 

-— Calldto, ii. 337. 

• -— Calus, i. 58. 

— --—— Car, the fon of Pnoroncuf, 

i- 13 r. 

-Carpus, i. 381, 

— -— Caltor, i.288. 

--— Cephifidorus, i. 107. 

--— Cerdcs, the wife of Phoro- 

neus, i. 193. 

' 1 — Chalcodon, ii. 290. iii. 42* 

-— Cinadus, i. 323. 

* -— Cleatus, i. 176. 

-- the Cleonzei, i. 86, 

~~-—*— Clifthencs, ib. 

— -- Clymcne, the mother of 

Homer, iii. 171. 

-Ciytemneftra and AEgiflhus, 



oratois, 



Conon and Timotheus, i, 
Corxbus, i. 128. 

Corinna, iii. 48, 

Cranaus, i. 93. 

Cretan archers, i. 85 , 
Crotopus, i. 202. 
Cylarabus, i. 199, 
Cynoitas, i. 288. 
Dcmohhencs, i. 233. 
Diogenes of Sinope, i. 139, 
Echemus, ii. 381. 
l.ledra, i. 180. 

Kndymion, ii. 143. 
F.paminondas, ii. 280. 
Epliialtes and Lycurgus, 
i. 89. 

Epimelides, i. 436. 
EpimeniJes, i. 194. 

—-■* the Cretan i. 


--Epoj>eus, i. 163. 

•-Eriphyle, i. 200, 

— -— Eriltchthon, i. 93, 1 

--Eubuius, i. 88. 

-Eucofmus, the fon of Ly» 

curgus, i. 300. 

-— Eumedes, i. 293. 

— -— Eumolpus, i. in. 

--— Eupolis, the Athenian, a 

writer of comedies, i. 154. 

*—- Eurybiadas, i. 300. 

Tombs, royal, of the Eurypontidae, 
i. 286. 

£e: Ton* 


1.291. 



4 *# 


INDEX.’ 


Tomb of Eurypylns, 

. EurrfthcuS 

Eur tus, i. 176. 


, heroic, of ./Eigen*, i. 297. 

--./Egialeus, i- 130. 

Aicunus, i. 2 *5. 
Alcmaeoa, the fon 


of Amphliraus, ii. 307 

-of AiCon, i. 293. 

--—— Amphiaraus, 1.285. 

■- - Aratus, i. 157. 

-Aulon, i. 257 . 

Cadmus, i. 2^7. 

— Ocrops, the ion of 


Paadio". in. 7 ^’ 

, — --— Chilon, i. 299. 

CletxLcus. the 


of Hyl'cs i- 297- 

-Cyaifci, 1-295. 

- Dock’s, i.295. 

-.-Echrphrcn, 11.307. 

-- Enaratphorusj i. 


205. 


i. 214. 


Hlppolytus, i. 28-. 
Hiopothoon, 1. 112. 
Ino, i.125. 

Iolus• iii. 5y. 
lops, i. 283. 
Iphigema, ;. 123. 
Lclex, 1. 285. 
Perfeus, i. 183. 
Sebrns, i. 295. 
the poilerity of O;- 

Plataea, iii. 3. 
Pieuron, 1. 292. 
Podarcs, ii. 274. 
Promachus, i . 30-. 
the foa of Taygrte, 

Teleclus, i 298. 

-The feus, i.207. 

‘ »— Zarex, 1. 112. 
raifed by Harpaius, i. 109. 
of Hecior, tire foa of Priam, 


oiycus, 1. 29- 


1:1. 4.0 


X34. 


ii. 148 


S1* 


Helicdcrus Hails, i. ic8. 
the Sibyl Herophile, iil. 

Hcfiod, iii. 88. 

the fuitors of Hippodamia, 

Hippo’yte, i. 12:. 
H;pro!y:as, i. 60. 

Hipjos, or the Kerfs. 


Tomb of Homer, iii. 171/ 

■ — Hyacinthus, i. 250. 

-- Hvllus, i. 119. 

•- Hypermncftra and Lynceus* 

!. 194. 

Tombs, royal, of the Iamidae, i. 
286. 

Tomb of Idas and Lynceus, j. 288. 

- ■ — Ion. i. 95. 

--Iphides, the brother of 

Hercules, ii. 288. 

Tombs of iphimedea and the Tons of 
Aioeus, iii 49. 

Tomb of Iphinoe, i. 127. 

- the Tons oflphitus, iii. 2t?» 

- certain knights, i. 86. 

Ladas, i. 


1 ^ 


+ I 

^ tais, i. 159. 


Tomb of Las, i. ,:o. 


* F ✓ 

Tombs of Laius and the fervants that 
followed him, iii. j 13. 

- 

Leagrus, i. 86. 

Leitus, iii. 9. 

Lelei, i 130. 

Leonidas, i. 291. 
Licymnius, i. 199. 

Lmus, the fon of Apol;p. 


i. 1X9 


148. 


Lvcurcus, i. 176. 

L)cu,, i. 153. 

Lyfander, iii. 74. 
Machaon, i. 23'.', 
Mardonius, iii. 4. 
the hoi fee of Marmax, *i, 

the head of the Gorgon 


1.195. 


Megareus, 1 

. 122. 

Melaniopus, 

iii. 39. 

Melefander, 

i. 87. 

Meliffa, i. 2 


Menccceus, 

iii. 54. 

Mermerus and Pheres, tbc 


(bus of Medea i. 143. 

• MiUiades the for. of Cimoa* 


i. 93. 


Minyas, iii. 88. 

MoIolTus, i. 1 
Myrtilu', 11. 28S. 

N’efto r , 1. 44.3. 

Nicocles Tarentinus, i. ic8» 

Nilcus ii. 168. 

the children of Oedipuj, 


hi. 5 9 


Ocnonuus, ii. 147. 


*or-V 
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Tomb of Oenoplon, ii. 180- 
-Oeonus, 1 '96. 

M 

-Okies. n 3 9. 

-O l >;*th >s . 87. 

— OpHeUes, i 176. 

—— O: It’s i. 283. ii. 382. 

-iii. 4.1. 

—-('(iippus, i. 129. 

-Oxylus, ii- 158. 

Pandion, i. 1 1 12T. 


-- in Megalopolis* called Paraeba- 

fium, ii- 322. 

-— of Patreus, ii- 224. 

-Patrocles, the father of Me¬ 


lina, i. 217. 

Paufanias, the general of the 


Plaraeenfcs, i. 91 

Pelaf us, i, 107. 


~ r 

Tombs of the daughters of Pelias, ii. 
2 -S. 

Tomb of Penelope, ii, 282. 

.--— Pericles, Chabrias, and 

Phormio, i. 85. 

-Perfeus Gorgopnone, i. 195. 

- Phxdra, i. 2 o. 

-Phocus, i. 2 1 r. 

- the Phoezi, ii. 279. 

- Phoroneus, i- rqo. 

-Phytalus, i. 108. 

-Pindar, iii. ro 51. 

-Parneus, i. 226. 

- the Boeotian Plutaeenfcs, i. 




Plato, i. 9T. 
Polemarchus, i. 2:6. 
Pteugene'i ii. 225. 

Prometheus, ii. 172. 
Piafamathe. i. 189. 
Pvrges, i. 27- 


—-Pyrrho, the loa of Pi lib¬ 

erate-, ii. 1cy. 

-Pyrrhus, i. 1Q4. 

— Rhadine and Lrontichus, i. 


180 

-a Rhodian, j. 109. 

-Sacadas- i. 199. 

-Sauius, ii. 14-. 

-S?mcle, i:i -;6. 

-certain Sicyomans 1.154. 

— Sollratus, ii 23. 

Sphxrus, the charioteer of 


Pclops, i. 2*3. 

Sthrnelus, i. T99. 
Tx" ’.rus, i. 29 r. 
Tantalus, i. J97, 


Tomb of Talaue, the fort of Bia(f 
i. 194. 

- ■ — Talthybius, i. 286. 

--the herald, ii. 

236. 


-- Tegeatas and his wife Me- 
la, ii. 3^8. 

—--Telamon, ii. 29O. 

- Telcdamus and Pelopt, L 


180. 


Telephas, the piper, i. 131- 
Terntnus, i. 247. 

Tereus, i. 122, 
Themifcyra, ii. 
Themiftocles, i. toS. 

T h e ode die s, Phafe i i tas,Mi«T 
(itheus, i. ioo- 

-— Thecdorus, the tragic after. 


1. IC9 


Theopompus, th; fon of 
Nicandcr, i. 300. 

- Therfander, iii. 14. 

—-the Theflalian knights, i.86« 

-Thrafybulus, i. 85. 

-Thrafymed, i. 443* 

-Thyelles, i. 183. 

- Tirefias, iii. 40. 

Tolmides and his foldaerSj 


i. 89. 


Tyndareus, i. 30^ 
Urnethes, i. 201. 
Xenodice, i. 154- 
Tombs of Zer.o, Chnfippus Solenfa, 
Nicias, and Ariftociton, i. 89. 

*-— Zethus and Amphton, iii. 

J? 

To nb, a common one of the Colopho¬ 
nian. and Smyrnsans that died i» 
battle, ii. T72. 

-, common, of the Greeks, iii. $• 

— --a common one, of thofe that 

fell in the engagement again* Alex- 
a * r » iii. 2’. 

— - i common, of the Theban* 

that m the engagement again* 

Philip r ^8. 

Tomb: ol ,u -at fell at Corinth, i. 

88 . 

■-th j ■ '• >t fought in a naval 

b ittle about the Vfpont, i. 89. 

- - -— th-feth.i • ’t Delium,*i. 

-thofe that Le» .»:'*■! nested. 1*. 

-■ thofe that followed Olynu 

p d ru* ii. 

certain foldicrs, ii. 

4 TomW 



INDEX 



T«nbs of tkofe 

, i. « 9 . 

thofe 


t hit were led by Ci- 
that fell at Thebes, 


i. 114. 

Tomb of thofe Athenians that fell in 
a bottle again ft die Fcrfians, i. 9 c. 

— - of thofe that followed skig i a- 
letrs to the Theban war, iii. 41. 

■1 ■, an empty one, of certain Ar- 

gircs, i. 191. 

— — of the women that followed 
the army of Bacchus, i. 197. 

-, a magnificent one belonging 

to the Jews, ii- 29a. 

■ — of thofe that died fighting 

againffcthc Mcdes, i. 126. 

Tragus, a perpetual river, ii, 303. 

Trajan, the emperor, i. 4:9. 

- - , a ftatJe of, ii 35. 

Trapegus, the city, ii, a -7- 

Trapczcus, the fon of Lycaon, ii. 256. 

, a place in Arcadia, ii. 


3 lJ * 

Traperus, the.city, ruins of, ii.322. 

Trrafury, a, dedicated by Myron the 
Sicyonian tyra: t, ii. 137, ’38. 

——, of the Carthaginians, 

»»• * 3 ®- 

Treafur’es in 0!ympi2, an account 0: 
the, i:. 137—140. 

Tresus, the loan, i. 177. 

TricolonI, the city, ii. 257. 336. 

Tricolor us, ii. 149. - ;y. 

Tricrena, the bouniazies c: the Phs- 
neatae, ii 291. 

Trigonon, a place of judgment among 
the Atberiars, i. $2. 

Trir.acria, the : 2 snd, i. 237. 

Trlr.afus, the walls of, i. 321. 

Triopas, i. f'S. 

— ■ — , a ft a rue of, iii. 13 1. 

Tripod es, a road ir. Attica, 1. 53. 

Tripod;feus, the town, i. 128. 

Tripods, brazen, called by Homer, 
drftitute of hre, i. 423. 

Tr ptclemu:, n. 216. 

Tritaulcs, ii. 290. 

Tritia, an Achr.an city, ii. 181.23?. 

-the dajghter of Triton, ii. 23 1. 

Triton, ? wonderiVi liatue of, and par¬ 
ticulars of, hi. 24. 

Triron, the frrer.t, i i. 78. 

Tritons, the orm ot the, iii. 4.2. 

Trorzenii, the, ». 124. 

Trrilus, a victor in the Olympic f£F- 
fcQ chari2t*ra:f, ii. 85. 


Trophza, a place m Arcadia, ii. 35$; 
Trophonius, the architect, iii. 24. 

• , remarkable account ot the 
Cave and Oracle of, iii. 92—96. 

Trophonius and Agamedes, the ar- 
chitedh, particulars of, iii.87. 

- ■ ■ —the death 

of, according to Cicero, iii.331. 
Troy, the fubverfion of a picture of, 
iii. 173. 

Turbe, a feftirai of Bacchus fo called, 
i. 205. 

Tuthoa, the river, ii. 312. 

Tydcus, the Elcan, aftatueof, ii, 129, 
Tyndarcus, i. 250. 298. 31I. 

— ■, the fons of, the caufe of 

their wrath againft the Meflemans, 
i. 414. 

Tyndarus. the fons of, i. 137. 

Typhoa Aagienfis, ii. 92. 

Typhon, the fyrabolical meaning of, 
unfolded, iii. 29?. 

Tyroridas, ii.367. 

Tyrtzvs, verfes of, i. 354. 376, 377, 

379 * 

* -—, an Athenian grammarian, i. 

381, 382. 

- — -— appeafes the difeontent of the 
Lacedaemonians by his verfes, i. 
389. 

Tyrrhenus, the inventor of the trum- 
pet, i, 194. 


v. 

VARIOUS, a place of deputation f# 

called in Sparta, i. 297. 

Venus, a gro\: of, ii. 228. 

- Ainbologera, a ilatue of, i. 305, 
- Anoitr phu, iii. 30. 

-Ceieftial, a liatue of, tb. 

-—-, why fo called, ii:, 

2: *7. 

/ 

-■—, the daughter of Di¬ 
ene, remarkable account of, from 

the MSS. Scholia *f Froclus on the 
Cratyljs, :j. 

— -, the ruler of the 

Fates, iii. 2:3. 

-Colias, 1 rtues of, i. 3. 

-June, t!:?'bate? of 1.29c. 

■ ■■ - Mecha:.-js, 2 tbtueot. 32?. 

- - v.hy called Mclar.is, iii. ;;6. 

-- Nicopliotoi; the liuUe of,, i- 18 » 

YOiliSj 


INDEX. 


Venus Popular> ill. 36. 

-Praxis, i- 117. 

- - 1 why called Vcrtlcordia, iii. 

176. 

Venuvians, the, il. 3 S 8 - 
Vefpafian, the Roman emperor, im- 
pofed on the Greeks an annual tri¬ 
bute, ii. m. 

VelTeis, perforated, the meaning of the 
uninitiated pouring water into, in 
Hades, iii. }6r. 

- — - ■■, the two placed by the throne 
of Jupiter, according to Homer, the 
meaning of, iii. 337. 

Viftory, a golden ftatue of, ii. 27. 
Vipers in Arabia, the bite of, not dan¬ 
gerous, through their being fed with 
the juice of the ballam tree, iii. 62. 

V * • *1 * * • 

irgil, in. 329. 

Vulcan, a deUnition of the nature of, 

iii. 2:3. 

U. 

tJD^US, the Spartan, iii. 13 . 
Ulyfles, i. n?. i«. 5”. 

-a picture of, iii. 176. 

Gh/mpicus, the Roman general, ii. 
2 1 - • 

Umbilicus, a place among the Phli- 
afians, fo called, i. 173. 
Uninitiated, the, according to Plato, in 
the Gorgias, the molt wretched of 

thofe in Hades, iii. 361. 

X. 

<• 

XANTHIPPUS, the fon of Ari- 
phron, a ftatue of, i.70. 

— - -is chofen general of the 

Athenians, 1.269. 

—i,. ■_ deftroyed the fleet of the 
Medes, ii. 377. 

•-—— the fon of Peiphontes, i. 


423 

Xanthus, the fon of Ptolemy, iii. 14. 
Xenarges, a viftor in the Olympic pan¬ 
cratium, ii. 86. 

Xenias, the Elean, i. 271, ii. 192. 
Xenocteas, the prophet, iii. 138. 
Xenocles, a vidlor in the Olympic 
games, in wreftling, ii. 109. 
Xenocrates, iii. 29. 

Xenocratus, the ft a tu ary, iii. t e. 
Xenodamus, the pancratiaft, iii. 21c. 
Xenodice, a picture of, iii. 176. 
Xenodicus, a victorious pugilift in the 
Olympic games, ii. 126. 

Xenodocus, the Mefienian, 1.332. 
Xenombrotus, a v»£tor in the Olympic 
horfe-race, ii. 126. 

Xenon, the Achaian, ii. 194. 
Xenophilus, the ftatuary, i.201. 
Xenophon, the warriour, i. 407. 

---—, the ftatuary, ii. 327. iii. 35-. 

---the fonsof, Actuaries, i. 61* 

.. , the fon of Gryllus, ii. 16* 

-—, the pancratiaft, ii. 9:. 

Xuthus, i. 209. ii. 164. 

Z. 

ZACVNTHUS. the fon of DarJa¬ 
nus, ii. 306. 

Zanclaei, the inhabitants of Sicily, i, 
404. 

Zancle, ib. 

Zanes, bra2en ftatue* of Jupiter f» 
called among the Elcans, ij, 6;. 
Zaraca, a maritime city of Laconia, 

i, 112. 3 19. 327. 

Zeno, a vidor in the Olympic ftadium* 

ii. 127. 

Zephyrium, thc'promontory, i. 255. 
Zethus, iii. 11. 

Zeuxidamus, the fba of Archidamun 
i.268. 

Zeuxippus, i. 152. 

Zoetion, the city, ii. 33 *- 
Zoeteus, ib. 

Zypaetes, a Thracian, ii. 35, 
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Errata. 

For A3*on read X&*e%ts. 

For Let: Rr Tea read Lev Bra. 

For and Triton read cf tbe lake Tritemsl 
For Salamina read Salami}. 

For having ft nr a mrjfenger read being fent at 

a m-jjenger. 

Blot out ;he words tbe mejfenger. 

For Parabyjiwz rind Trlgonus read Parabyjlolt 

and Tr.gsnj’-. 

For V'fteb'te read fjt-’Ie. 

For .famide: read j£ anti r. 

ImleaJ of But to the harem cf the Corinthians 
they gave the names tf Ltcbe andCencbrea, 
read. Bat Leches and C r ncbreatgave names 
to the haver i of the Corinthian. 

For it called 'J he mid us read U called tbe altar 
rf tbe Thentidee. 

For became read becomes. 

For Platan Jswntes read Platanijhto . 

For La read Lais. 

For Slien us •mho read Siler, us vcbaml 
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